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By  ROBERT  ROSENERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  arrest  of  Gush  Emunim  Rab- 
bi Moshe  Levinger  cast  a long  sha- 
' °ow  last  night  over  a meeting  in  the 
Etzion  Bloc  of  leaders  of  the  settle- 
ment movement  who  were  to  argue 
long  into  the  night  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Kiryat  Arba  founder's 
arrest  and  the  suspected  existence  of 
a Jewish  underground, 
y The  meeting  at  Yad  Shapiro,  near 
the  Etzion  Bloc  Regional  Council 
offices,  was  originally  slated  for  Kib- 
butz Kfar  Etzion.  But  members  of 
the  kibbutz  opposed  holding  the 
meeting  at  the  kibbutz,  arguing  that 
Gush  Emunim  had  not  adequately 
..  condemned  the  suspected  under- 
ground. Nobody  from  the  Etzion 
Bloc  has  been  arrested  in  the  case. 
Some  50  settlement  leaders  from  the 
Golan,  Judea,  Samaria  and  the  Gaza 
District  attended  last,  night’s  meet- 
ing, which  was  closed  to  the  press. 
Meanwhile,  at  police  headquar- 
- ters  in  Jerusalem’s  Russian  Com- 
pound, Levinger  was  held  in  solitary 
' confinement,  except  for  meetings 
' with  bis  interrogators  and  occasional 
£ “confrontations’’  with  other  sus- 
f#  pects  who  originally  brought  up  the 


rabbi's  name  in  their  statements  to 
the  investigators. 

He  can  expect  to  face  a judge 
today  for  remand,  sources  in  Jeru- 
salem told  The  Jerusalem  Post,  “un- 
less he  starts  cooperating.” 

Levinger,  48.  is  suspected  of  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  the  alleged  under- 
ground's activities.  The  investigators 
are  trying  to  clarify  if  he  had  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  suspected 
terrorist  activities  of  the  group, 
which  includes  his  son-in-law. 

Such  knowledge,  if  unreported  to 
the  police,  would  make  him  liable 
for  prosecution. 

A visitor  to  Levingers  Hebron 
home  reported  yesterday  that  his 
wife  Miriam  explained  to  one  of  the 
youngest  of  their  11  children  that 
“one  should  remember  he  was 
arrested  by  Jews  and  not  by  our 
enemies." 

His  arrest  late  Sunday  night 
plunged  many  of  the  ideologically 
oriented  settlements,  particularly 
Kiryat  Arba  and  the  Jews  in  Hebron, 
into  gloom  yesterday. 

Levinger.  who  spearheaded  the 
settlement  movement’s  efforts  start- 
ing Pessah  1968  with  a stay  at  the 

' (Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  6) 


Israelis  in  Mor 

feel  ‘disappein 


Rauff  dies— killed  250,000 
Jews  in  mobile  gas  units 


Gush  Emunim  leader  Benny  Katzover  shakes  hands  with  Sephardi 
Chief  Rabbi  Mordechai  Eliahu  while  Ashkenazi  Chief  Rabbi  A vraham 
Shapiro  and  other  Gush  Emunim  leaders  look  on  at  a meeting  in 
Jerusalem  yesterday  he  discuss  the  crisis  facing  the  movement. 

( Rahamim  Israeli) 

Ministers  approve  five 
West  Bank  settlements 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff  and  agencies 

Israeli  participants  yesterday  ex- 
pressed disappointment  with  the 
World  Congress  of  Moroccan  Jews 
in  Rabat  following  lack  of  direct 
contacts  with  Moroccan  leaders  and 
lack  of  any  reference  to  Israel  in 
official  Moroccan  statements. 

In  Rabat,  Moroccan  officials  re- 
ported that  King  Hassan  II  was  due 
to  receive  the  35-member  official 
Israeli  delegation  to  the  congress  in 
an  unprecedented  audience  at  the 
royal  palace,  but  the  time  for  the 
meering  was  not  disclosed. 

The  Syrian  ambassador  to  Rabat 
was  recalled  yesterday  evening  by 
Damascus  for  consultations  in  pro- 
test against  the  congress  of  Moroc- 
can Jews,  according  to  a Kol  Yisrael 
news  broadcast  last  night. 

Some  of  the  11  Knesset  members  . 
in  Rabat  were  reported  yesterday  to 
be  disappointed  with  the  failure  of 
high-ra nlring  Moroccan  officials  to 
make  direct  reference  to  the  State  of 
Israel  in  their  speeches,  and  with  the 


description  of  Israelis  as  “Moroccan 
Jews  from  abroad.” 

Persian  Gulf  newspapers  vestcr- 
day  gave  wide  coverage  - and  sharp 
criticism  - to  the  World  Congress  of 
Moroccan  Jews  in  Rabat,  calling  it 
“the  beginning  of  a new  itaee  ir  the 
Camp  David  process." 

An  editorial  in  the  radical  Kuwaiti 
daily  Al-Waian  yesterday  said,  "ins 
incredible  to  see  Morocco  sponsor 
the  conference  at  the  same  rime  it 
chairs  the  (45-state  ) Islamic  Confer- 
ence Organization  and  the  tlCO’si 
Jerusalem  committee. “ 

Another  Kuwaiti  paper.  Al- 
Kabas,  said,  "Israel  is  preparing  in 
Rabat  the  last  chapter  of  the  Camp 
David  process...  Be  tween  Morocco's 
good  intentions  and  Israeli's  bad 
intentions,  the  second  stage  of  Camp 
David  will  be  bom.” 

Alignment- Labour  Knesset  Mem- 
ber Yossi  Sarid.  however,  took  a 
more  optimistic  view  of  the  confer- 
ence, saying  King  Hassan  "could 
play  a key  role  in  getting  the  Palesti- 
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nians  and  Jordan  to  join  the  peace 
process,  as  he  did  in  helping  to 
arrange  President  Sadat's  visit  ro 
Jerusalem." 

Sarid  said  the  Israeli  delegation's 
visit  had  no  specific  political  aim  but 
was  a "tentative  -.ter  towards  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  by  promoting  a 
direct  dialogue  between  Arabs  and 
Jews.” 

Sul  Sarid  also  said  he  believed  one 
reason  Hassan  agree-..'  to  let  the 
Israelis  come  to  Moroni  i was  ro 
create  a positive  impr^ n in  the 
U.S..  in  order  to  get  more  economic 
and  political  support  from  Washing- 
ton. 

In  Jerusalem.  MK  Geulu  Cohen 
(Tehiya)  submitted  a parliamentary 
question  to  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir  asking  whether  MK  Rafael 
tdri  i Alignment-Labour),  leader  of 
rhe  Israeli  delegation  ro  Rabat,  had 
invited  King  H-i&nn  to  visit  Israel 
with  the  blessings  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Cohen  noted  in  her  question  that 
Morocco  does  not  recognize  Israel. 


; SANTIAGO  (Reuter).  - Former 
German  SS  colonel  Walter  Rauff, 
wanted  to  face  war  crimes  trial  for 
the  deaths  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
; of  Jews  in  Hitler’s  mobile  gas  cham- 
bers during  World  War  II,  died 
yesterday  in  Chile,  his  haven  for  25 
years,  a hospital  statement  said. 

The  Clinica  Alemana  said  Rauff, 
" 77.  died  in  his  Santiago  home  after  a 
’ "long  and  painful  lung  illness"  - a 
ieommon  euphemism  here  for  can- 
cer . A doctor  from  the  hospital  certi- 
fied his  death.  . L . . 

A new  campaign  to  bring  Rauff  to 
trial  for  war  crimes  in  his  native 
Germany  was  launched  a few 
mon  tbs  ago,  with  formal  requests  for 
him  to  be  expelled  from  Chile  frpm 
the  governments  of  the  Genian 
Federal  Republic,  France,  Britain, 
the  U.S.  and  Israel  and  from  the 
. Eurppean.Parliament  • 

- The  military  government  of  Presi- 
dent Augusto  Pinochet  consistently 
turned  down  the  requests,  saying 
that  a 1963  Supreme  Court  ruling 
against  his  extradition  to  West  Ger- 
^cnany  had  settled  the  matter. 


But  Nazi-hunters  Simon  Wiesen- 
thal  and  Serge  and  Beate  Klarsfeld 
continued  to  press  for  him  to  stand 
trial,  saying  that  Rauff  was  one  of 
the  three  most-wanted  Nazi  war  cri- 
minals still  at  large. 

They  hoped  that  Chile  would  fol- 
low the  example  of  neighbouring 
Bolivia,  which  last  year  expelled 
Nazi  Klaus  Barbie,  who  is  now 
awaiting  trial  in  France  for  crimes 
allegedly  committed  there  during 
the  war. 

The  most  wanted  war  criminal  still 
free  is  Dr.  Josef  Mengele,  the  “angel 
of  death"  who  conducted  many  of 
the  infamous  “selections"  in  which 
people  were  sent  to  their  death  at 
Auschwitz  and' -carried  out  cruel 
genetic  experiments  an  Jews  at  that 
camp.  V 

..  Rauff  was  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  mobile  gas 
chambers  known  as  “Black 
Ravens,"  in  which  exhaust  fumes 
were  used  to  kill  people  locked  in- 
side. 

Documents  found  by  Nazi- 
hunterssay  the  vans  were  used  to  kill 
250,000  people. 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Ministerial  Settlement  Com- 
mittee yesterday  approved  the 
establishment  of  five  new  settle- 
ments in  Judea  and  Samaria. 

Some  are  to  be  established  by  the 
World  Zionist  Organization’s  settle- 
ment department  and  some  by  pri- 
vate groups.  Hachlili  (“Reddish"  in 
Hebrew)  will  be  set  up  on  a moun- 
tain ridge  some  three  kilometres 
southwest  of  Hebron.  Initially  it  is  to 
house  about  40  families. 

The  committee  also  decided  that 
the  Nahal  outpost  at  Migdalim 
(Towers),  some  six  kilometres  west 
of  Ma'aleh  Ephraim,  will  become  a 
civilian  settlement. 

The  co-chairman  of  the  WZO’s 
settlement  department,  Matityahu 
Drobles,  said  it  will  be  impossible  to 
establish  these  settlements  unless 
the  Finance  Ministry  provides  an 
additional  budget  for  them. 

The  committee  yesterday  gave  the 
green-light  to  private  entrepreneurs 
to  build  settlements  in  western 
Samaria,  near  the  former  armistice 
lines. 

. Neria  will  be  established  near 
Elkana,  northeast  of  Petah  Tikva. 
Ya’arit  will  be  set  up  at  Tzur  Natan. 

A fifth  settlement  - Adam  - built 


by  the  Housing  Ministry  as  pan  of 
metropolitan  Jerusalem  will  rise  in 
the  Jaba  (Gevaj  area,  eight 
kilometres  north  of  the  capital.  The 
settlement  is  to  house  a group  of 
former  residents  from  poor  neigh- 
bourhoods in  the  capital  who  squat- 
ted at  the  ruins  of  the  Good 
Samaritan ian  off  the  Jerusalem-Jericho 
road  several  months  ago.  The  group 
agreed  to  move  near  KfarAdumim 
temporarily  and  yesterday  the  com- 
mittee decided  on  Adam  as  the  site 
fOT  their  permanent  settlement. 

A well  placed  source  yesterday 
leaked  to  reporters  the  text  of  a 
letter  that  WZO  executive  Chair- 
man Arye  Dulzin  wrote  to  the  com- 
mittee’s acting  chairman,  Yuval 
Ne’eman.  The  letter  was  writen  after 
Settlement  Department  co- 
chairman  Ra'anan  Weitz  walked  out 
of  a meeting  crittcing  decisions  on 
settlement.  Dulzin  wrote  that  a 
Weitz's  behavior  had  been  "undigni- 
fied.” 

Dulzin  stated  in  his  letter  that 
WZO  accepts  “that  placement  of 
settlements  across  the  Green  Line 
will  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  of  the  government  of 
Israel.  This  is  how  we  have  acted  and 
I have  no  doubt  that  this  will  also  be  | 
our  policy  in  the  future."  he  wrote. 


In  faction  dispute 

PM  to  La’am  leaders: 


« A 


Tm  quitting  job,’  says  winner  of  $5Jm  Killing  continues  in  Beirut 

while  ministers  talk  stability 


W1LLISTON  PARK.  New  York 
(AP).  - Manicurist  Augusta 
Dibenedetto  told  reporters  yester- 
day she  no  longer  will  be  grooming 
nails  now  that  she  is  one  of  four 
winners  sharing  New  York’s  $22.1 
million  lotto  prize. 

• “I  hate  to  let  you  know  this  way, 
but  I’m  quitting  my  job,” 
Dibenedetto '‘said  at  a news  confer- 
ence that  served  as  the  first  word  to 
her  employers. 

Dibenedetto,  who  has  two  chil- 
dren and  lives  in  the  New  York 

fbburb  of  Valley  Stream,  appeared 
t a news  conference  at  the  lottery 
division’s  office  in  Williston  Park. 

The  manicurist  was  the  first  of 
four  lottery  winners  to  come  forward 


to  claim  her  share  of  the  biggest 
jackpot  in  North  American  history. 

Each  of  the  four  will  get 
$5,525,000  in  2 1 annual  installments 
of  $263,095,  less  20  per  cent  taken 
out  by  the  government  to  help  cover 
taxes:  Their  net  profit  will  be 
$4,420,000  or  $210,476  a year,  lot- 
tery spokesman  George  Yamin  said. 
The  first  payment  will  be  made  two 
weeks  after  the  winning  tickets  are 
verified,  he  added. 

In  all,  Yamin  said,  153,480  people 
won  cash  prizes  in  the  game,  which 
drew  the  largest  response  in  lotto 
history. 

. Sales  of  the  $1  tickets  were  $24.4 
million,  compared  to  an  average  of 
about  $6.7  million  for  previous  lot- 
teries. 


BEIRUT  IAP).  - A single  shell 
killed  one  child  and  wounded  21 
others  at  a Beirut  school  yesterday  as 
sporadic  artillery  exchanges  bit  the 
capital. 

Prime  Minister  Rashid  Karameh 
vowed  his  new  cabinet  would  work 
on  restoring  peace  to  the  battered 
nation,  and  announced  that  a min- 
isterial committee  of  Christian  and 
Moslem  cabinet  members  yesterday 
drafted  a policy  statement  on  restor- 
ing stability  that  was  to  be  submitted 
to  a full  cabinet  session  tomorrow  for 
approval. 

Shortly  before  Karameh  presided 
over  the  four-man  committee  meet- 
ing, intermittent  clashes  along 


Beirut's  Green  Line  escalated  into 
mortar  barrages.  One  shell  crashed 
into  the  playground  of  the  Annun- 
ciation Greek  Orthodox  school  in 
East  Beirut’s  Ashrafiya  neighbour- 
hood, killing  one  pupil  and  wound- 
ing 21  others. 

It  was  the  third  consecutive  day  of 
random  bombardment . in  Beirut. 
Police  said  19  people  were  killed  and 
more  than  70  wounded  in  shelling  of 
both  Moslem  and  Christian  sectors 
of  the  city  over  the  weekend. 

“This  increasing  bloodletting  and 
destruction  is  unacceptable  and  we 
can  no  more  remain  silent  toward 
it,”  Karameh  said  after  the  two-hour 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  I) 


By  JOSHUA  BILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Health  Minister  Eliezer  Shostak 
and  Knesset  Member  Ehud  Olmert 
yesterday  asked  Prime  Minister  Yit- 

Gahal  partners: 
no  agreement 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Herat  and  Liberal  m.tnistexs  and 
senior  Knesset  members  late  last 
night  appeared  to  be  facing  consider- 
able difficulties  in  their  talks  over 
their  partnershp  in  the  Likud. 

The  first  round  of  talks  in  the 
cabinet  room  in  the  Knesset  lasted 
some  six  hours  and,  according  to  one 
report.  Herat  warned  it  will  run 
alone  unless  an  agreement  is 
reached. 

No  agreement  bad  been  reached 
by  late  last  night  and  the  talks  were 
still  in  progress  at  midnight  in  a 
Jerusalem  hotel,  sources  said. 

Sources  in  the  Likud  said  the  dis- 
cussions covered  a wide  range  of 
topics  including  moves  to  unite  the 
Likud,  the  joint  platform  and  de- 
mands that  the  Liberals  agree  to  a 
smaller  share  of  the  Likud  fist. 

April  price  index  today 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Finance  Ministry  officials  esti- 
mated that  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex rose  by  about  18  per  cent  last 
month.  The  index  will  be  published 
today  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics. 

April's  rate  of  inflation  will  be  one 
of  the  highest  ever  registered.  The 
highest  leap  in  the  index  took  place 
last  October,  when  it  rose  by  21. 1 
percent. 

The  ministry  hopes  that  after 
April’s  index  it  will  be  able  to  show  a 
drop  in  inflation.  Acccording  to  its 
calculations,  the  inflation  rate  for 
May  will  be  about  10  per  cent.  June 
and  July  are  months  that  usually 
register  very  low  rates  of  price  in- 
creases. 


zhak  Shamir  to  settle  the  dispute 
over  who  heads  the  Likud's  La'am 
faction,  but  Shamir  advised  them  to 
settle  the  matter  themselves. 

The  73-year-old  Shostak  and  58- 
year-old  Olmert  had  gone  to  the 
prime  minister  after  their  party 
- the  smallest  faction  in  the  Likud  - 
split  on  Sunday  evening.  Two  thirds 
of  its  executive  elected  Olmert  for 
the  number  one  slot  and  MK  Yigal 
Gohen  for  the  second.  But  other 
La’am  members  left  the  meetins 
before  the  vote  began  and  in  a show 
of  hands  elected  Shostak  number 
one  and  Olmert  second.  Both  places 
guarantee  safe  Knesset  seats, 
according  to  the  present  Likud 
agreement. 

Shamir  to  make 
political  statement 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
will  make  a political  statement  in  the 
Knesset  next  Monday,  Speaker 
Menahem  Savidor  announced 
yesterday.  The  address  could  in- 
clude references  to  the  Jewish 
underground  arrests,  it  is  believed. 

The  following  day.  the  House  will 
mark  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Tel  Aviv.  Today,  the 
Knesset  is  to  hear  Industry’  and 
Trade  Minister  Gideon  Pact  review 
his  ministry's  activities,  as  part  of  the 
State  Budget  discussions. 


At  a brief  meeting  with  the  prime 
minister.  Shostak  and  Olmert  said 
they  would  accept  his  ruling. 

However.  Shamir  advised  the  two 
to  settle  the  matter  among  them- 
selves and  appear  united,  an  aide  to 
the  prime  minister  told  The  Jeru- 
salem Post. 

Olmert  told  The  Post  that  Shamir 
had  said  he  would  rule  if  both  in- 
formed him  - in  waiting  - that  they 
would  accept  his  verdict. 

Shostak  and  Olmert  opposed  the 
step.  Olmert  explained  that  a quick 
end  had  to  be  pul  to  the  dispute  or 
the  Likud  partners  would  seize  the 
opportunity  to  cut  down  the  faction's 
representation.  He  was  clearly  refer- 
ring to  allegations  in  Herat  that  tiny 
La'am  was  overrepresented. 

Ns  one  hurt  m 
convoy  attack 

Jerusalem  Post  reporter 
METULLA.  - Light  arms  tire  was 
directed  at  an  Israeli  Defence 
Forces  convoy  south  of  Ansariya  in 
the  central  sector  of  Lebanon  yester- 
day afternoon.  There  were  no 
casualties. 

Also  yesterday.  South  Lebanon 
commander  Antoine  Lahad  handed 
over  the  main  administration  build- 
ing in  Sidon  to  the  civilian  governor 
of  the  area,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  Beirut  government. 

Until  now,  the  building  had  been 
occupied  by  the  IDFs  civilian  aid 


Kessar  to  take  over  at  the  Histadnat  today 


By  ROY  ISACOWITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVTV.  - The  leadership  of  the 
Histadmt  will  change  hands  today, 
when  outgoing  Secretary-General 
Yeroham  Meshel  makes  way  for  his 
designated  successor.  Yisrael  Kes- 
sar. 

The  election  of  the  new  serrernry- 
genera!  will  be  held  in  the  Histadrui 
executive,  where  the  Labour  Party 
holds  an  absolute  majority.  Kessar  is 


the  Labour  candidate  and  is  there- 
fore guaranteed  election. 

Kessar  has  been  deputy  secretary- 
general  and  chairman  of  the  His  tad- 
rut's  Trade  Union  Department  for 
the  past  seven  years. 

Meshel  served  as  secretary- 
general  during  the  same  period.  On 
his  retirement  from  the  Hisr&drjc  he 
will  become  chairman  of  the  Lawn 
Institute,  a Histadrai  research  insti- 


Soviet  bloc  plan  sports  events  as  Olympics  boycott  Irrevocable’ 


MOSCOW  (AP).  - The  Soviet  Un- 
ion's-decision  to  pull  .out  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Summer  Olympics  is  “ijre- 
vpdable;"  the  nation’s  top  sports 


-If  Afar  at  Gramov,  head  of  the 
'National  Olympic  Committee  and 
the'  Government  Sports  Committee, 
told  a news  conference  the  Soviet 
Union  decided  to  boycott  the  1984 
summer  games : after  an  April  27. 
meeting  in  Washington,  in  which  a 
.UlSi  State  Department  official  “flat- 
ly -rejected"  all  Soviet  complaints 
about  the  Olympics  preparations. 

■ “This  decision  of  ours  is  iirevoc- 
:abie,-*ihe  said.  “Things  were  analy- 


‘Blaming  the  Soviet  mpve  on  the 
administration  of  U.S..  President 


Ronald  Reagan,  Gramov  said  the 
Soviets  decided  to  withdraw  “after  it 
became  clear  that  the  political  ambi- 
tions of  the  White  House  are  placed 
higher  than  Olympic  ideals.  ’’ 

In  Washington,  President  Ronald 
Reagan  said  there’s  nothing  he  can 
do  to  bring  the  Soviets  to  the  sum- 
mer Olympic  games  and  said  the 
Soviet-led  boycott  of  the  games  “is 
not  a government  relations  prob- 
lem." 

In  Warsaw,  Polish  sports  officials 
said  yesterday  that  the  Soviet  bloc  is 
preparing  to  sponsor  sports  events  in 
various  nations  to  substitute  for  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  events. 

Sports  officials  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies  met  last  week  to 
discuss  organizing  a “counter- 
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SHAARE  ZEDEK  MEDICAL  CENTER, 
JERUSALEM 
congratulates 

| . Mr.  LUDWIG JESSELSON 

■ Chairman  ofils  International  Board  of  Directors 

"tw- on  being  awarded  an  Honorary’  Ph.D. 
from  the  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science. 

■ Hik  concern  and  compassion  and  outstanding  philanthropy 
all  areas  of  Jewish  life,  learning  and  healing 
> y V.' ke 'us  proud  to  be  associated  with  him- 


Olympics,”  but  decided  instead  to 
divide  events  among  Communist  na- 
tions, said  a Polish  sports  journalist. 

Under  the  plan,  Poland  would 
host  the  boxing  competition  in  the 
western  city  of  Poznan  and  the  pen- 
tathlon and  fencing  events  in  Dzonk- 
owo,  southwest  Poland,  said  other 
officials  in  the  government  sports 
hierarchy. 

One  sports  official,  who  like  the 
other  sources  spoke  on  condition- he 
not  be  identified,  said  the  competi- 
tions would  not  be  held  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Los  Angeles  event  to 
avoid  conflicts  with  the  Olympic 
chatter,  which  specifically  forbids 
“counter-games.” 

The  sources  were  unable  to  say 
where  other  competitions  might  be 


The  state  comptroller’s  34th 
annual  report,  covering  the  fiscal 
i year  1982/83,  was  released  for  pub- 
lication yesterday.  But  because  it 
appeared  during  the  election  cam- 
paign, State  Comptroller  Yitzhak 
Tunik  announced  he  would  not  hold 
his  customary  press  conference. 

The  report  opens,  as  always,  with 
a chapter  on  the  Treasury's  financial 
operations,  since  these  reflect  the 
implementation  of  government  poli- 
cy as  a whole.  An  introductory  sur- 
vey comparing  the  government’s 
objectives  with  its  performance 
amounts  to  a condemnation  of  the 
economic  policies  pursued  by  former 
finance  minister  Yoram  Aridot  and 
confirms  a oear-universal  opinion: 
contrary  to  the  declared  aims  of  that 
policy,  inflation  was  not  slowed 
down,  the  balance  of  payments  de- 


held. 

Afghanistan,  the  focal  point  of  the 
U.S.-led  Olympic  boycott  of  1980, 
became  the  eighth  country’  to  with- 
draw  from  the  games. 

CTK,  Czechoslovakia’s  official 
news  agency,  said  in  a Kabul- 
datelined  report  that  Afghanistan 
was  joining  the  Soviet  Union.  Bul- 
garia. the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public. Mongolia,  Vietnam,  Laos 
and  Czechoslovakia  because  “U.S. 
authorities  have  launched  a cam- 
paign that  threatens  the  security  of 
athletes  arid  is  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Olympic  charter." 

However,  a leading  sports  official 
in  Rumania  said  this  country’s 
athletes  were  continuing  their  train- 
ing for  the  games. 


The  Rumanian  Olympic  commit- 
tee planned  to  meet  May  22  to  make 
an  official  decision  on  participation, 
said  Petre  Focsaneanu.  head  of  the 
international  department  of  the 
Rumanian  Sports  Council. 

The  State  Department  in 
Washington  yesterday  disputed  Gra- 
mov’s  statement  that  all  Soviet  com- 
plaints about  Olympic  preparations 
were  “flatly  rejected’’  at  an  April  27 
meeting  in  Washington. 

State  Department  counsellor  Ed- 
ward Derwinski  said  he  was  puzzled 
by  Gramov’s  account. 

Derwinski,  who  met  with  Soviet 
Embassy  counsellor  .Victor  Isakov 
that  day,  said  in  a telephone  inter- 
view he  emphasized  U.S.  willingness 
(Continued  on  Page  2,-Col.  3) 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

In  his  report  published  yesterday. 
State  Comptroller  Yitzhak  Tunik. 
severely  criticized  training  in  one  of 
the  Israel  Defence  Forces’  reserve 
divisions.  Commanders  of  two  of  the 
division's  four  brigades,  as  veil  as 
tbeir  deputies,  did  not  attend  batta- 
lion commanders'  courses,  he  wrote. 

Seven  battalion  commanders  or 
deputy  battalion  commanders  and 
27  company  commanders  never  pas- 
sed a company  commanders’  course, 
he  added. 

Soldiers  in  the  division  were  poor- 
ly trained  too.  he  reported.  One 
brigade  did  not  receive  adequate 
training  in  night  fighting  and  in  fight- 
ing  over  open  terrain. 

The  brigade's  reconnaisance  com- 
pany had  only  one  day  instead  of  a 
fortnight's  training  on  armoured 
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One  more  strike  against  Aridor 


teriorated,  and  government  expend- 
iture was  not  reduced.  The  govern- 
ment deficit  was  50  per  cent  higher 
than  originally  planned,  and  was 
financed  largely  by  short-term  bor- 
rowing of  foreign  currency  from  the 
banks. 

The  government’s  declared  inten- 
tion of  cutting  its  civilian  expendi- 
ture to  finance  the  cost  of  the  Leba- 
non war  - mainly  by  reducing  the 
subsidies  to  basic  food  products  and 
services  - was  not  implemented.  On 
the  contrary,  the  report  points  out . 
that  in  the  second  half  of  fiscal 
1982/83,  Aridor’s  policy  of  trying  to 


repress  inflation  by  holding  down 
the  rate  of  devaluation  and  price 
increases  of  government-controlled 
goods  and  services  to  5 per  cent  a 
month  led  to  a significant  increase  in 
government  subsidies. 

The  subsidies  ultimately  returned, 
the  report  points  out,  to  the  level  of 
1981-  Instead  of  the  IS29  billion 
budgeted  for  these  subsidies  origi- 
nally, the  outlay  rose  to  IS34.3b. 
This  does  not  include  a nearly  400 
per  cent  increase  in  export  subsidies 
- from  IS2b.  to  IS9.5b.  - as  a result 
of  the  same  lag  in  devaluation  of  the 
shekel  behind  domestic  inflation. 


On  the  revenue  side,  the  govern- 
ment also  fell  short  of  iLs  declared 
objectives.  Total  revenue,  from 
taxes  and  loans,  except  the  advance 
from  the  central  bank  that  was. 
budgeted  to  cover  the  deficit,  was 
IS432b.  in  the  original  estimates,  but 
this  was  subsequently  revised  to 
IS522.7b.  Actual  revenue  was 
IS472.8b.  - nearly  lS50b.  less  than 
expected. 

While  tax  revenue  fell  short  of 
budget  estimates  by  only  IS4.6b., 
and  was  19  per  cem  higher  in  real 
terms  than  in  fiscal  1981.  the  revenue 
from  !oans,  both  foreign  and  domes- 


pensonnel  carriers,  and  a company 
exercise  was  cancelled  because  of  a 
shortage  of  jeeps.  T unik  note  a . 

Also  criticized  was  the  Sc  ho  :•!  tor 
Anti-Aircraft  Gunners,  where  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  officers  lacked  the 
required  capabilities,  he  wre  »e 

Tunik  also  stated  in  his  leport  that 
25  per  cent  of  ihe  women  who 
reached  military  age  were  excused 
from  duty  in  the  IDF  or,  religious 
grounds. 

Nearly  all  the  rules  of  orderly 
management  seem  to  have  been  con- 
travened in  the  development  of 
Israel's  Merkava  tank,  the  comptrol- 
ler said,  conceding,  however  that  il 
resulted  in  the  production  of  an 
advanced  weapons  system  that  per- 
formed successfully  in  the  Lebanon 
war. 

(See  page  5.) 


tic.  was  IS45.3b.  less  than  forecast  in 
the  revised  budget.  The  gap  was 
largely  financed  by  short-term  bur- 
rowing and  by  drawing  dow  n current 
financial  assets. 

The  comptroller's  report  is  sharp- 
ly critical  of  amendments  in  the 
budget  law  that  have  reduced  par- 
liamentary control  over  the  budget. 
Chief  among  these  amendments  - 
first  introduced  three  years  ago  - is 
paragraph  3 of  that  law.  which  per- 
mits the  government  to  increase  its 
expenditure  when  there  is  additional 
revenue.  The  amendment  not  only 
has  been  used  to  cover  extra  expend- 
itures arising  from  nominal  increases 
in  revenue  due  to  inflation,  but  also 
has  been  applied  to  revenue 
obtained  from  additional  borrowing. 

Much  of  the  comptroller’s  critic- 
(Contitned  «n 
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Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  KoHek  on 
Sunday  received  an  honorary  docto- 
rate from  the  (Conservative)  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America  in 
New  York. 

West  German  Minister  of  Science 
and  Technology  Heinz  Riesenhuber 
visited  the  Hebrew  University  of 
Jerusalem  on  Sunday,  where  he  met 
with  President  Don  Patenkin,  Vice 
President  for  Development  and  Re- 
search Michael  Ottolcnghi  and  other 
leading  university  scientists.  A num- 
ber of  West  German-israel  joint  sci- 
entific projects  were  reviewed. 

Former  Histadrut  Teachers’  Union 
head  Shalom  Levin  and  former 
Education  and  Culture  Ministry  offi- 
cial Yael  Posner  on  Sunday  night 
received  the  Tel  Aviv  municipality’s 
education  prize  for  their  life’s  work. 


BEIRUT 


(Continued  from  Page  One  I 
committee  meeting  at  the  Military 
Tribunal  Building  in  the  no-man*s 
land  of  the  museum  crossing,  the 
only  open  road  between  East  and 
West  Beirut. 

The  army  command  issued  a com- 
munique contending  that  its  troops 
were  not  firing  pending  the  outcome 
of  contacts  by  a four-party  security 
committee  in  charge  of  supervising 
the  civil  war  truce.  The  committee 
includes  representatives  from  the 
main  factions  in  the  war. 

Fadi  Frem.  commander  of  the 
Christian  Lebanese  Forces  militia, 
warned  that  his  men  would  retaliate 
if  shelling  of  Christian  areas  re- 
sumed. 

Egyptians  hfere  to  study 
desert-farming  methods 

By  LI  ORA  MORUsL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
BEERSHEBA.  - Two  Egyptians 
are  here  to  study  Israeli  methods  of 
desert  farming, The  Jerusalem  Post 
has  learned. 

Israel  and  Egypt  have  a joint  five- 
year  project  funded  by  the  U.S.. 
among  other  things  to  find  ways  of 
growing  the  “Moneymaker"  tomato 
in  brackish  water. 

But  scientists  here  are  reluctant  to 
,aik  about  their  Egyptian  guests, 
possibly  because  of  the  strained  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries. 
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Mandelbaum  supports 
Treasury  price  policy 


By  AVI  TEMK1N 
Post  Economic  Reporter 

Support  for  the  Treasury's  new 
price  policies  was  expressed  yester- 
day by  Moshe  Mandelbaum,  gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  of  Israel.  Speaking 
at  a meeting  of  the  ministerial 
spokesmen  at  the  Information  Cen- 
tre. Mandelbaum  said  that  he 
favoured  increasing  prices  of  subsi- 
dized goods  according  to  monthly 
inflation  forecasts,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  inflation  in  the  previous 
month. 

Mandelbaum  was  referring  to  the 
government's  decision  to  increase 
prices  of  subsidized  goods  by  9 per 
cent  early  this  month,  and  not  by  20 
per  cent  as  would  have  been  done 
under  the  Treasury's  former  policy. 

In  the  last  few  months,  Mande- 
lbaum has  criticized  the  govern- 
ment’s economic  policy,  but  yester- 


day he  decided  to  show  his  support 
for  Finance  Minister  Yigal  Cohen- 
Orgad. 

He  said  the  balance-of-payments 
siiumion  is  improving  as  a result  of 
the  contraction  in  the  public’s  finan- 
cial wealth  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1983.  and  said  that  government 
spending  is  being  reduced.  Mande- 
lbaum said  that  after  the  elections, 
conditions  will  be  ripe  for  steps  to 
curb  inflation. 

Mandelbaum  said  the  Bank  of 
Israel  will  maintain  its  support  for 
the  prices  of  linked  bonds.  He  said 
that  in  the  next  few  months  the  rate 
of  interest  will  fall  from  its  present 
high  level. 

Mandelbaum  noted  that  large 
payments  of  taxes  in  the  first  part  of 
May  have  meant  an  absorption  of 
money,  instead  of  monetary  injec- 
tions. 


Savings  situation  is  better 
than  was  predicted — Orgad 


Post  Knesset  Reporter 
The  bleak  predictions  of  massive 
withdrawals  by  savers  of  their  sav- 
ings accounts  that  matured  in  the  last 
few  months  have  not  been  borne 
out.  Finance  Minister  Yigal  Cohen- 
Orgad  told  the  Knesset  yesterday. 
He  promised  that  the  government 
would  continue  to  encourage  and 
protect  the  savings  of  investors. 

Cohen-Orgad  was  speaking  on  his 
ministry's  acitivities  at  the  opening 
of  the  Knesset's  pre-election  sum- 
mer term  yesterday.  The  debate  that 
followed  is  due  to  be  concluded  this 
afternoon. 

Cohen-Orgad  blamed  the  Align- 
ment in  general  and  Knesset  Mem- 
bers Gad  Ya'acobi  and  Adiel  Amor- 
ia  in  particular  for  having  tried  a few 
months  ago  to  undermine  confi- 
dence in  the  money  market,  contrary 
to  the  views  and  actions  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  of  Israel  and 
others  familiar  with  the  economy. 

The  minister  said  that  state  re- 
venue was  expected  to  decline  by  5.1 


per  cent  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
and  that  taxes  would  constitute  44 
per  cent  of  the  gross  national  pro- 
ject. as  against  46.5  per  cent  in  fiscal 
1983.  The  difference  is  due  mainly  to 
the  Peace  for  Galilee  compulsory 
loan,  which  was  collected  in  1983. 

Cohen-Orgad  said  that  alongside 
more  efficient  tax  collection,  the 
Finance  Ministry  was  planning  a gra- 
dual drop  in  the  tax  brackets,  the 
object  being  to  have  only  “a  most 
limited  part”  of  the  public  subject  to 
a marginal  tax  of  50  per  cent  or 
more. 

Cohen-Orgad  was  followed  by 
Economic  Committee  chairman 
Ya’acobi  (Alignment-Labour),  who 
said  that  the  minister  was  now  en- 
gaged in  “election  economics." 

Ya'acobi  called  attention  to  the 
200-fold  (10.000  per  cent)  increase  in 
prices  in  the  past  seven  years, 
monthly  inflation  hitting  20  per  cent 
as  against  2 per  cent  then,  and  a 
dollar  exchange  rate  of  IL9.50  in 
1977  as  against  almost  IL2,000  to- 
day. 


Unemployment  up  to  5.7% 


By  AVI  TEMKJN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 
The  number  of  unemployed  con- 
tinued to  increase  during  the  first 
months  of  1984.  Figures  released 
yesterday  by  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Statistics  showed  that  there  were 
80,000  unemployed  by  the  end  of 
March  - representing  5.7  per  rent  of 
the  labourfotce. 

The'figiires  showed  that  at  the  end' 
of  September  . 1983  there  were  oijly; 
56,0ti0  unemployed'.  This  means  that 


during  the  six  months  from  October. 
1983  to  March  1984  unemployment 
rose  some  43  per  cent. 

Excluding  seasonal  factors,  the 
bureau's  figures  show  that  unem- 
ployment among  men  was  about  5.1 
pef  cent,  while  among  women  it 
reached  6.5  per  cent.  At  the  end  of 
..September  1983,  only  3 per  rent  of 
men  were  unemployed,  while  4.6  per 
cent  of  women  were  unemployed. 

.. . Tphe  finance  Ministry  declined  to 
comment  on  the  figures. 


State  comptroller: 

Many  local  lists  didn’t  submit  audits 


By  ARYEH  RUBINSTEIN 
Post  Knesset  Reporter 

Sixty-nine  local  lists  that  obtained 
state  financing  in  the  19S3  municipal 
elections  failed  to  submit  their  books 
and  an  audited  financial  statement  to 
the  State  Comptroller  as  required  by 
law. 

This  is  one  of  the  main  findings  in 
the  report  on  party  financing  in  those 
elections  submitted  by  State  Com- 
ptroller Yitzhak  Tunik  yesterday  to 
the  Knesset  Speaker. 

Tunik  calls  on  the  interior  minister 
to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  get 
these  lists  to  submit  the  reports  now. 

Lists  that  fail  to  submit  the  re- 
quired financial  reports  forfeit  ihe  15 
per  cent  of  their  state  financing,  paid 
after  the  State  Comptroller  issues  a 
favourable  report. 


Tunik  thinks  that  this  penalty  is 
inadequate,  and  calls  on  the  Knes- 
set. if  it  again  votes  for  state  financ- 
ing in  local  elections,  to  include  “an 
appropriate  sanction.” 

The  eight  “mother  parties"  (par- 
ties represented  in  the  Knesset  that 
also  fielded  local  lists)  and  269  local 
lists  did  submit  the  requisite  finan- 
cial information  (although  many  of 
them  did  not  meet  the  deadline). 

Tunik  notes  that  during  the  cam- 
paign. many  local  authorities  use 
municipal  funds  on  publicity  and 
public  relations  that  are  often  bla- 
tant propaganda  for  the  mayor's  par- 
ry or  for  the  coalition  parties  in 
general. 

The  Interior  Ministry  at  first 
budgeted  IS530  million  for  party 
financing,  and  later  requested  an 
additional  IS80m. 


French  political  hopeful  called  anti-Semite 


BARIS  1 Reuter).  - A row  erupted 
yesterday  over  the  candidacy  in  the 
European  Parliament  elections  of 
French  press  magnate  Robert  Her- 
sant,  accused  by  his  critics  of  anti- 
Semitic  activities  during  the  German 
occupation  of  France  in  World  War 
II. 

Hersant.  64.  right-wing  owner  of 
the  big-selling  nationals  Le  Figaro 
and  France  Soir  as  well  as  a host  of 
provincial  daily  and  weekly  news- 


H earliest  congratulation*  tn 

Blanche  and  Romie  Shapiro 

on  the  occasion  oj  his  being  made  a 
Worthy  of  Bezald. 

The  Family  in  Herzliva  Pituah 


Kibbutz  Urim 

is  pleased  to  announce  that  its  new  telephone 
switchboard  is  now  working. 

You  can  now  speak  with  our  nembers  in  their 
homes  or  at  their  work 

Secretariat:  057-923717 
Plant:  057-923428 

We  wish  to  thank  the  Ministry  of  Communications 
in  Beersheba  and  Tadiran  for  the  devoted  service 
we  received. 


papers,  is  a prominent  figure  on  the 
main  opposition  list  led  by  former 
heath  minister  Simone  Veil,  who 
was  herself  deported  as  a Jew  ro  the 
German  death  camps  in  1944. 

In  an  open  letter  to  Veil  yester- 
day. nine  distinguished  former  re- 
sistance fighters  said  they  were  scan- 
dalized and  saddened  by  Hersant  s 
inclusion.  In  23rd  place  on  rhe  list, 
his  election  in  June  is  virtually  cer- 
tain. 

OVERSEAS.  - A 12-hour  event  to 
mark  the  culmination  of  this  year's 
Hebrew  University  One  Year  Prog- 
ramme for  overseas  students  is  ro  be 
held  tomorrow’  on  the  Givar  Ram 
campus.  The  programme  includes  an 
opening  address  by  President  Chaim 
Herzog,  films,  workshops  and  dis- 
cussion groups. 

BOYCOTT 

( Continued  from  Page  Ooei 
“to  cooperate  and  communicate" 
with  Soviet  officials  on  Olympics 
matters. 

“There  were  no  demands  on  their 
part  and  therefore  no  rejections."  he 
said. 

Peter  LTeberroih . head  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee. also  took  strong  exception  to 
Gramov’s  account. 

Ueberroth  said  he  was  confused 
and  concerned  by  Gramov’s  com- 
ments that  the  State  Department 
had  repudiated  an  agreement  signed 
April  24  by  the  International  Olym- 
pic Committee,  the  LAOOC  and 
Soviet  Olympic  officials. 

When  Gromov  was  asked  whether 
he  would  attend  an  emergency  meet- 
ing of  the  IOC  this  Friday  in  Lausan- 
ne, he  answered:  “We  will  take 
part.”  But  he  again  made  dear  that 
this  would  do  nothing  to  change  the 
Soviet  decision  to  withdraw  from 
Los  Anaeies. 
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Labour  denies  offering  Navon 
foreign  ministry  portfolio 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  - The  Labour  Party 
spokesman  yesterday  denied  a re- 
cent press  report  that  party  Chair- 
man Shimon  Peres  had  offered  the 
post  of  deputy  prime  minister  and 
foreign  minister  to  former  president 
Yitzhak  Navon. 

Peres  and  Navon  made  no  such 
agreement,  and  no  guarantees  were 
given  to  Navon  to  dissuade  him  from 
challenging  Peres  for  the  party  lead- 
ership. the  spokesman  said.  He 
added  that,  after  Navon’s  decision 
not  to  challenge  Peres,  the  two  dis- 
cussed the  possible  composition  of  a 
Labour  government,  but  decided 
doi  to  draw  up  a shadow  cabinet. 

Former  foreign  minister  Abba 
Eban  told  The  Jerusalem  Post  last 
night  that  he*  had  been  advised  by 
Peres’s  office  not  to  believe  the  re- 


port. He  added  that  such  an  agree- 
ment would  be  contrary  to  a long 
series  of  undertakings  made  to  him 
by  Peres. 

Circles  close  to  Eban  said  that  he 
would  not  be  prepared  to  accept  any 
position  other  than  foreign  minister 
in  an  Alignment  government. 

Despite  the  denials,  Navon’s  sup- 
porters are  believed  to  be  pressuring 
for  a deal.  They  believe  that  they  are 
in  a good  negotiating  position  at  the 
moment,  given  the  former  presi- 
dent's popularity. 

Peres,  on  the  other  hand,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  playing  for  time.  His 
immediate  priority  is  not  to  make 
waves  before  the  Labour  list  is  pre- 
sented to  the  party  central  commit- 
tee tomorrow,  but  neither  does  he 
wish  to  make  commitments  before 
the  elections. 


Labour  begins  slating  today 


By  ROY  ISACOWTFZ 
and  LEA  LEV  AVI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 
TEL  AVIV.  - The  Labour  Party 
appointments  committee  wifi  meet' 
today  to  draw  up  (he  party’s  list  for 
the  coming  Knesset  elections.  The 
committee,'  consisting  o If  party  chair- 
man Shimon  Peres;  secretary- 
general  Haim  Bar-Lev,  former 
prime  minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  and- 
former  president  Yitzhak  Navon. 
will  choose  about  half  of  the  candi- 
dates and  list  them  along  with  those 
chosen  by  party  branches. . 

The  committee  completed  its 
series  of  meetings  with  party  delega- 
tions yesterday  afternoon.  In  two 
days  of  session,  the  committee  heard 
some  70  delegations  representing  in- 
dividual candidates  a ad  interest 
groups.  Among  the  delegations 
arguing  for  realistic  platings  for  then- 


candidates  were  -those  representing 
the  Arab  and  Druse ’sectors,  stu- 
dents. labour  councils,  women  ■and 
pensioners.  '!".•*  : 

.The  party’s  Young  Guard  yester- 
day demanded  that  nine  of  the -first 
60  places  on  the  slate  be  given  to. 
people  .upder  40.  This  is  a.  anrum  um  . 
requirement  based  oh  the  party  con- 
stitution.' MK  .Haim  R'amori, 
secretary-general,  of  the  Young 
Guard,  said. at  a press  conference, 
here  yesterday.  He  added  that  if  the 
■ Young  Guard's  demands,  were  not 
met,  he  and his. colleagues  would; 
consider  voting  against  the  list.  - 1 
After  completing  their  meetings-; 
yesterday,  the-  appointments  .com-, 
mittee  discussed  deprocedures  tbey- 
wfll  follow  in  drawing  up  the.fist.  The 
completed  slate  will  be  presented  to 
the  party  central  committee  for 
approval  tomorrow  afternoon. 


Holocaust  survivors  list 
wants  pay  for  forced  labour 


By  Y A’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  - The  list  of  Holocaust 
survivors  contesting  the  Knesset 
elections  will  press  for  German  com- 
pensation for  the  "100.000  survivors 
in  Israel  who  were  used  as  forced 
labour  during  the  war  and  have  not 
been  paid  for  their  work,"  the  list’s 
leaders  announced  yesterday. 

They  will  also  demand  that  the 
Bonn  government  grant  Israel  two 
billion  marks  ainnnally  until  the  year 
2000  to  compensate  victims  and 
build  them  homes  for  the  aged.  ’ 
Speaking  at  a press  conference 
yesterday,  Tuvia  Friedman,  the  list’s 
leader,  and  his  colleagues  said  their 
group  will  be  apolitical,  concentrat- 
ing its  efforts  on  behalf  of  Holocaust 
survivors  living  in  Israel. 


Friedman  said  the  survivors  are 
also  demanding  that  a commission  of 
inquiry  be  set  up  to  trace  "an  esti- 
mated $500  million  (in  1945  terms) 
worth  of  gold  and  valuables  that 
were  taken  from  Jews  by  the  SS, 
which  were  recovered  by  the  Allies 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  ” 

The  valuables,  together  with  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  gold  bullion,  were 
distributed  to  governments  of  coun- 
tries the  Germans  bad«oceupiedrbut ; 
"the  Jewish . peopled  never-received  j 
our  own  property  hack,"  Friedman 

Said.  "t.tMV  i 

Not  all  the  list’s  demands  concern 
other  countries.  From  the  Israeli 
government,  Friedman  and  his  col- 
leagues will  call  for  fall  recognition 
of  invalids’  rights  for  survivors  in- 
jured while  fighting  the  Nazis. 


Shilansky  pressing  bib 
to  aid  discharged  soldiers 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A bill  providing  a wide  range  of 
benefits  for  discharged  soldiers  will 
be  brought  to  the  cabinet  for  approv- 
al next  Sunday,  Deputy  Minister 
Dov  Shilansky  vowed  at  a meeting 
with  reporters  yesterday  in  Jeru- 
salem. 

Shilansky,  a deputy  minister  in  the 
Prime  Minister's  Office,  had  met 
earlier  with  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir  to  win  his  support  to  over- 
come Finance  Ministry  oppostion  to 
some  of  the  hill's  provisions,  Shilan- 
sky  said  that  Shamir  had  promised  his 
"personal  intervention1'  in  the  mat- 
ter, although  Shilanskycould  not  say 
if  Shamir  will  take  his  side  hr  the 
dispute  with  the  ministry. 

The  dispute  prevented  the  bill, 
which  Shilansky  believes  will  help 
prevent  young  people  from  leaving 
Israel,  from  coming  before  the 
cabinet  for  discussion  in  this  weekly 
meeting  on  Sunday/'  , V '.  • ' v 
. The  points  of  contentipn.'  are  as 
follows:  . \ _yy  .V/’’ 

• There  is  a gap  of  some  IS300,QQQ 
between  the  amoonts^fberiefitsth e 
two  sides  are  wfifagteprovide  dis- . 
charged  soldiers  toWanfc  ■ Buying  , 
basic  bousehbrd^appliances 
l refrigerator;'  washing  -machine  ‘«ncf: 


stove.  The  Finance  Ministry  favours 
tax  exemptions  for  this  purpose 
worth  abbul  IS100.000  over  a year, 
wfule  Shilansky  wants  IS400.000 
worth.  ‘ 

• Shilansky  wants  discharged  sol- 
diers to  have  preference  over  other 
applicants  to  universities,  provided 
that  they  fulfil  the  entrance  require- 
ments, while  the  Finance  Ministry 
opposed  this,  on  the  grounds  that  it 
will  impair  academic  freedom. 

• The  Finance  Ministry  isopposed 
to  gjvrng  big  income-tax  exemptions 
to  discharged  soldiers  who  settle  in 
"preferred  areas,"  which  Shilansky 
said  would  be  the  administered  terri- 
tories, the  Negev  and  Galilee. 

The  hill  also  provides  for  loans 
and  scholarships  for  vocational 
training  or.  univexsity  study  after 
military , service,  larger  housing 
loans,  and  preference  for  employ- 
ment; The  Finance  Ministry  esti- 
mates the  benefits  will  cost  IS7  bil- 
lion a year.  • 

. - Shilansky.  denied  that  action  on 
foe ; bifi “now "was an  election  stunt, 
riptmgfoat  he  has  beep  pushing  it 
‘ - through  government  channels  for 
. jhvo  years:  and  tha  opposition  mem- 
r;bbrs also-  support  it.  He  said  he 
..'^boped  to  get  it  passed  in  this  session 
; the  KnSsset  . 


V SmLEPEN'IS 

( Co&hiued^hym  Pag*  ~ .by  the  police  and  may  be 

i.edagaxq.  * - 
.ddnlt-ifave  enough  rabbis. 

....  ,.„y.  _ -.—rfin  ewsiy  settlement  a rabbi 

.Wall,  a .ctKtiessorfbrtis^l,,  yyScrexicpi ipwife  spiritual  guidance;’' 

' ’-.Ashkenaa • Chief • Rabbi  Avrabam 

Yeshiva,  R^,'^os^?^<^lt?;^^,  Shapfa>:tblcl  a grt!»up  of  Gush  Emu- 
yesterday,  foebOys(^dytngat  foe  ^people  who appealed  to him  and 
yeshiva)  were  jhockefe'  £&*¥* & phafdi-  Chief  Rabbi;  Mo  relech  a* 
must  contmue  foeiE  studies  for  the  • . ' 


sake  of  the  people.  of. Israel.  .Police 
matters  are  notfor  them*.  • 

One  student  m the yeshivasaid  He  - 
believed  that  Leyinger  was  arrested 
because  the  rabbi  “was  plamtingrin , 
starting  a potiticaLparty  antifaisisa 
good  way  td  get  him  Otitioffoe  wayA 
Another  yeshiva.  student  quieted' - 
him  and  both  rerimied  to  their 
books.  . / r 

The  meeting  in  the  Etriori  Bloc 
revealed  how  the  rift  inside  foe 
movement  Has  widened  since  foe 
first  arrests  in  foe  base.  - 
Settlement  leaderaamving  for  the 
meeting  were  greeted  by  a lone 
Etzion  Bloc  resident  holding  a pla- 
card saying:  "Those  who  haven’t 
condemned  should  be  condemned." 

Sources  inside  the  meeting  said 
yesterday  evening  that  their  purpose 
was  to  discuss  “both  the  ideological 
and  the  practical  matters"  arising 
from  foe  arrests  of  foe  underground 
■VuspectS?r  y.  'Vr  ■ • 

Commenting  on  Levinger fairest, 
‘tine  parfiefoint  S&d^XfV^ptfftfal 
subject,  but  as  long  as  we  have  our 
leaders  we’U  continue  our  settlement 
efforts.” 

Another  of  those  leadens,  Kiryat 
Arba  hesder  yeshiva  head  Rabbi 
Eliezer  Waldman,  was  questioned 


■ -EEahu  for  guidance . 

■ 'faahMter  development,  some  of 
;foesu$pected  lawyers- -are  arguing 
pver  whether;,  foie  suspects*  names 
.should  be  published. 

- ' The  court  ban  on  publication  of 
. the  nameswas  rene wed  starting  on 
: Friday  atfoe  request  of  some  of  the 
lawyers  who  say  their  clients  deserve 
“not  to  have  their  names  besmirched 
before  they  are  charged  - if  they  are 
charged."  At  least  one  lawyer  told 
Jerusalem  Magistrates  Court  Judge 
Aharon  Simba  that  , his  client  fears 
"blood  revenge”  from  Arabs  against 
his  family,  if  fas  name  is  published/ 
But  the  police  and  foe  security 
forces  are  not  insisting  on  banning 
publication  of  foe  names.  And  one 
lawyer  told  The  Post  last  week  lie 
would  prefer  that  his  clients'  names: 
be  published,  as  part  of  bis  efforts  to 
rip  down  foe  “veil  of  secrecy'dam- 
pened  by  leaks"  that -has  been  his 
“biggest  problem"  since  foe  case 
•dtofcfe.7  sr  !- 

-’A.  group  of- residents  of  settle- 
tnifttS-in  Jucft^abd'  •Samaria'  'Will 
meet  in  Jerusalem  on  Thursday  tb 
establish  a central  action  committee 
to  support  Gush  Emunim  members 
who  have  been  detained  in  connec- 
tion with  foe  so-called  Jewish  under- 
ground case. 


Sharp  rise  in  number  of  child  drug  users 


By  AARON  SITTNER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  number  of  children  involved 
in  drug  crimes  is  rising  sharply,  a 
Knesset  unit  was  told  yesterday. 
And  a less  serious  problem  - head 
lice  in  the  classroom  - is  also  growing 
more  intense. 

Appearing  before  foe  Education 
and  Culture  Committee,  Nitzav- 
Mishne  Shlomo  Gal,  head  of  foe 
National  Police  Investigations  Divi- 
sion. disclosed  that  1,371  minors,  in 
consort  with  adults,  were  caught  in 
drug  activity  in  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year  compared  with  1,200  in 
the  same  period  last  year. 

Gal  was  testifying  as  part  of  the 
committee  debate  on  motions  for  foe 
agenda  by  chairwoman  Ora  Namir 
(Alignment-Labour)  and  Pinhas 
Goldstein  (Likud- Liberals)  on  “The 
Use  of  Drugs  by  School  Children 
and  Youth." 


time  has  come  for  a “frontal  attack" 
on  foe  drug  problem  here  - not  only 
by  the  police  but  by  educational 
factors  as  well. 

But  Dr.  Mordechai  Peled,  in 
change  of  the  Education  and  Culture 
Ministry's  pedagogical  department, 
told  foe  committee  that  despite  foe 
increased  public  awareness  of  the 
narcotics  problem  among  school 
children,  the  ministry  has  only  a 
third  of  foe  required  manpower  to 
tackle  foe  job  of  drug  control. 

Goldstein,  who  demanded  a 
"national  effort”  to  wipe  out  the 
school  drug  phenomenon,  also 
raised  foe  louse  problem. . 

He  said:  “The  time  has  come  for 
school  authorities  to  get  tough  and 
order  scalp  examinations  by  school 
nurses  every  few  days.  It  has  become 
evident  recently  that  the  scourge  of 
head  lice  in  kindergartens  and  prim- 
ary school  has  become  an  accepted 


tion,  contending  it  is  no  use  to  fight 
head  lice!” 

What  is  more,  even  parents  have 
become  passive  and  believe  the 
transfer  of  head  lice  from  pupil  to 
pupil  and  from  family  to  family  can- 
not be  controlled,  he  added. 

“Besides  the  frequent  scalp  ex- 
aminations, every  child  found  with 
lice  in  his  hair  should  be  sent  home 
promptly  and  not  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  school  until  foe  condition  is 
cleared  up,”  Goldstein  said. 


REHABILITATION.  - Aspects  of 
rehabilitation  after  illness  or  acci- 
dent, ranging  from  foe  care  of  foe 
amputee  to  foe  sexual  rehabilitation 
of  foe  paraplegic,  are  being  discus- 
sed at  foe  9th  International  Congress 
on  physical  medicine  and  rehabilita- 
tion that  opened  on  Sunday  at  the 
Jerusalem  Hilton  Hotel  and  con- 
tinues till  Friday. 


New  director  for  ‘ « 
education  council 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Simcha  Landau  took  over  earlie.r 

this  month  as  foe  director-general^f 

foe  Council  for  Higher  Education. 

replacing  Gedalyahu  Ya'acobi.  who 

heldthe  position  for  10  years.  * 

► 

From  1977  Landau  served  as 
Israel  economic  attache  in  Bonn, 
and  before  that  in  various  planning 
and  budget  posts  in  the  Finance 
Ministry. 

Ya’acobi  presided  oVfer  foe  rrari^ 
formation  of  foe  council  into  an 
active  planning  and  budgeting  body 
for  Israel’s  hitler-education  system. 
He  is  retiring  after  several  decades  off 
public  service  in  educational  admi-  , 
nistratiou.  . ‘ f 

Education  and  Culture  Minister 
Zevulun  Hammer,  who  presides 
over  the  council,  praised  Ya’acobi  s 
contribution  to  its  development. 


police  youth  crimes  division,  said  the  surrendered  to  this  terrible  situa- 

We  are  shocked  at  the  untimely  death 
of  our  devoted  employee 

ERVIN  FORSTER  w 

and  share  the  family's  profound  grief,  r 

We  are  sorry  to  announce  the  passing  of 

GERTRUDE  (Tnidi)  HECHTER  *-t 

Her  Brother: 

- Herbert  Hechter  arid  family  1 
For*details  about  the  funeral,  phone  054-52656.  1 

Tadiran 

Systems  Division 

With  deep  sorrow  we  announce 
the  passing  of  our  beloved  father  land  grandfather 

Dipl.  Eng:  HANS  SIEGEL 

Tel  Aviv  University 

The  funeral  will  take  place  today. 

mourns  the  passing  of 

Tuesday.  May  15,  1984.  at  2.00  p.m. 
at  the  Kfar  Samir  cemetery.  Haifa. 

RITA  and  AUBREY  LUBELL 

_ Uri  Yagjl  and  family . 

of  London 

. , Gad  Yaglt  and"  family 

devoted  friends  and  supporters 

and  sends  condolences  to  their  family 

With  deep,  sorrow  we  announce  the  death  of 

. . our  befoved  husfamd.  father,  brother  end  grandfather 

On  th®  thinimh  day  after  the  pisemg’of  our  deer 

Dr:  WALTER  PREUSS 

JENNY  TllMTlSIER^r 

. 

The  ftinerol;  will  take  place,  today,  Tuesday,  May  15.  1984 

a memorial  service  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  "May  17.  1984. 

' , iyer'  13;- 5744  et  IT. 00  a jp.  at  the  Holdn  cemetery. 

; We  shall  meet'e.t'tfie  new  gate. 

at  4.00  pju.  at  foe  Hoton  cemetery- 

We  shaH  gather  at  the  old  gate  of  the  cemetery.  . 

Max.  Timber  ~>nd  the  Family 

. : . - ^ T - - " The  bereaved  family 
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Top  judge  critical  of 
censor  on  ‘Hadashof 
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- The  newspaper  Hadashor's  con- 
tention that  Us  violation  of  cen- 
' sorsh*P  laws  was  an  honest  mistake  is 

• ^convincing,  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  has  ruled.  The  court  yester- 
day released  its  reasons  for  its  deci- 
sion of  two  weeks  ago  to  reject  the 
newspaper's  petition  against  a clo- 
sure order  issued  by  the  military 
censor. 

In  the  reasoned  judgement.  Jus- 
tices Mentshem  Elon,Shlomo  Levin 
and  Avraham  Halima  say  the  judge- 

- ment  of  the  censor  should  not  "be 

^ red  with.  But  Levin  states  that 
“he  is  not  certain  that  the  use  that 
■ was  made  in  this  case  of  the  Defence 
Emergency  Regulations  was  neces- 
sarv  or  desirable.  “ 

Levin  states  that  he  is  not  sure  the 
severity  of  the  censor's  measures 
. against  Hadashot  was  desirable.  He 
rules,  however,  that  the  censor  did 
not  cross  “the  thin  line'1  that  would 
require  the  court  to  intervene. 

The  paper  defied  censorship  and 
published  a report  that  Defence 
Minister  Moshe  Arens  had  estab- 
lished a special  internal  commission 
of  inquiry*  to  examine  how  four  ter- 
rorists who  hijacked  a bus  on  April 
13  were  killed.  This  followed  reports 
that  at  least  one  terrorist  was  seen 
being  led  away  alive  after  the  Israel 
Defence  Forces  stormed  the  bus. 

The  censor  then  ordered  that  the 
paper’s  press  be  dosed  for  four  days, 
and  the  paper’s  editorfiled  a petition 
against  the  order. 

Elon  states  that  the  censor  has  the 
•legal  right  to  request  that  material  be 
•-submitted  for  approval  before  pub- 


lication, and  a newspaper  editor  is 
required  to  follow  such  a request. 

In  the  Hadashot  case,  the  editor 
argued  that  the  article  on  the  com- 
mission of  inquiry  did  not  endanger 
stare  security  or  the  public's  welfare. 
Elan  ruled,  however,  that  “even  if 
the  argufhem  is  a good  one  - and  we 
do  not  wish  to  express  an  opinion  on 
this  — this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
editor's  obligation  to  submit  the 
material  for  prior  approval.” 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  editor 
could  have  raised  his  arguments  be- 
fore the  censor  before  publication, 
or  before  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

“The  appellant  knew  of  his  obliga- 
tion to  submit  publication  of  the 
article  about  the  commission  of  in- 
quiry for  the  censor's  approval.  He 
was  informed  of  this  in  general,  and 
he  was  informed  of  this  by  the  censor 
concerning  the  particular  case.  He 
(the  editor)  took  the  law  into  his  own 
hands,”  Elon  says  in  explaining  the 
court's  decision.  * 

Observing  the  law,  as  much  as 
guarding  freedom  oF  expression,  is 
the  soul  of  democracy,  Elon  states. 

Elon  also  rejects  the  paper’s  argu- 
ment that  the  editor  understood 
from  a telephone  conversation  with 
the  defence  minister’s  aid.  Nahman 
Shai,  that  the  minister  had  permitted 
publication  of  the  setting  up  of  the 
commission.  “If  we  had  a reasonable 
doubt  about  the  existence  of  an 
honest  mistake,"  Elon  states,  “we 
would  be  inclined  to  intervene  and 
prevent  the  severe  administrative 
step  of  forbidding  the  printing  of  the 
newspaper.”  (Itim) 
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Living  with  cancer  meeting  opens  today 
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By  LEA  LEVA VI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  - More  than  70  per  cent 
of  women  with  breast  cancer  discov- 
' er  the  lump  themselves,  but  between 
10  and  15  per  cent  come  for  treat- 
ment too  late,  having  ignored  the 
lump  in  the  vain  hope  that  it  will  go 
...away.  Professor  Eliezer  Robinson  of 
■.the  Ramban  Hospital’s  Oncology 
Department,  told  reporters  here 
yesterday.  He  was  speaking  at  a 
news  conference  about  the  third  in- 
ternational conference  of  Reach  ro 
"Recovery,  a voluntary  organization 
of  women  who  have  overcome 
breast  cancer  and  help  others  to 
.learn  to  live  with  it.  The  conference 
js  to  open  in  Jerusalem  today. 

"'  Robinson  said  education  is  the  key 


to  getting  women  not  only  to  ex- 
amine their  breasts  but  also  to  go  to 
their  doctor  immediately  on  finding 
anything  suspicious.  If  breast  cancer 
is  caught  early  enough,  treatmem 
may  be  less  radical  - removing  part 
instead  of  all  of  the  breast,  and  less 
chemotherapy  and  radiation  treat- 
ment. 

Developments  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  breast  are  providing  a 
solution  for  many  women,  he  said. 
“We  doctors  don’t  persuade  women 
to  undergo  construction;  we  tell 
them  it’s  available  and  we  refer  those 
who  want  to  do  it  to  the  specialists  in 
the  field.  Many  women  have  told  me 
that  the  reason-thev  don’t  do  it  is  that 
they  don't  want  to  undergo  another 
operation. 
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By  D’VORA  BEN  SHAUL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Israel  Nurses  Union,  has 
sharply  criticized  a suggestion  bjrthk 
Hadassah  Medical  Centres  in  Jeru- 
salem.  to^bnng  trained  nursesjfcom 
the  PhOipprnes'tb  work  in  hospitals 
here  because  of  the  shortage  of 
nurses. 

Moria  Galiti,  secretary  of  the  un- 
ion has  written  to  the  management 
of  Hadassah  Ein  Kerem  condemning 
the  plan.  “You  know,"  she  wrote, 
'■that  the  shortage  of  nurses  is  rela- 
tive and  not  absolute.  Many  nurses 
work  only  part  time  and  others  not  at 
all  because  of  the  difficult  work 
conditions  and  the  poor  pay." 

Galili  added  that  the  union  will 
take  ail  legal  steps  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  foreign  nurses  for 


work  in  Israeli  hospitals.  She  said 
that  if  the  hospitals  helped  the  nurses 

allowances  and  nursery  aodjcuider-, 
arden,  facilities,  they  would-  not 
tjtvgjnugh  trouble  filli§.^bei^acant. 
positions.  * 

Edna  Garfunkel,  head  nurse  at 
Hadassah,  said  that  she  would  al- 
ways give  preference  to  Israeli 
trained"  nurses,  but  bringing  trained 
nurses  from  the  Philippines  might 
solve  the  problem.  She  added  that 
only  qualified,  well-trained  nurses 
would  be  considered. 


LAG  BA’OMER.  - Ten  thousand 
people  have  arrived  at  Mt.  Meron 
for  the  Lag  Ba’omer  festivities 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday.  By  the 
end  of  week,  150,000  are  expected. 


A group  calling  itself  the  Committee  of  Concerned  Citizens  gathered  yesterday  outside  the 
Knesset  calling  for  popular  elections  and  other  electoral  reforms.  Their  masks  dramatized 
what  the  group  sees  as  “faceless  Knesset  members'"  with  obligations  to  their  parties  and  not  to 
the  people.  < R.ihjnuni  Lracli  i 


Diilzin  denounces  Aguda 


for  'blood  libel’  pamphlet 


By  GREER  FAY  CASHMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

LInless  Agudat  Yisrael  publicly 
denounoss  the  contents  of  the  pam- 
phlet The  Burned  of  the  Crematoria 
Accuse . it  has  no  right  for  a seat  in 
the  government  of  Israel,  World 
Zionist  Organization  chairman  A rye 
Dulzin  said  yesterday  in  Jerusalem. 

Many  key  Zionist  figures  are 
attacked  in  the  pamphlet.  Some  are 
accused  of  collaboration  with  the 
Nazis. 

According  to  the  Organization  of 
Partisans  and  Resistance  Fighters, 
the  pamphlet  has  for  some  years 
been  distributed  among  students  at 
ultra- Orthodox  yeshivot.  It  is  issued 
by  a group  called  Sons  of  the  Tora, 
attached  to  the  Agudat  Yisrael 
Youth  organization,  according  to 
the  partisans. 

The  pamphlet  was  the  central 
topic  of  discussion  at  yesterday's 
WZO  meeting.  Dulzin  said  that  he 
would  write  to  the  Agudat  Yisrael 
leadership  demanding  its  public  dis- 
avowal of  the  pamphlet.  A copy  of 
the  letter  will  be  sent  to  Prime  Minis- 
ter Yitzhak  Shamir. 

Describing  the  contents  of  the 


publication  as  "blood  libel 
nourished  on  hatred  of  the  Zionist 
movement."  Dulzin  compared  i;  to 
the  most  rabid  Russian-  and  Arab- 
inspired  anti-Semitic  propaganda. 

Following  Dulzin  s line.  Settle- 
ment Department  he.;d  Matin, thu 
Drobles  strongly  censured  Agudat 
Yisrael  and  said  that  it  it  does  not 
immediately  dissociate  itself  from 
the  pamphlet,  the  WZO  should  sev- 
er its  ties  with  all  institutions  con- 
nected with  Acudat  Yisrael. 


Yitzhak  Meir.  head  ot  the  depart- 
ment for  Tora  Education  and  Cul- 
ture in  the  Diaspora,  called  on  reli- 
gious Zionists  to  stand  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  struggle  against  those 
who  seek  to  deny  the  legitimacy  of 
the  State  of  Israel. 


The  pamphlet  alleges  that  Zionist 
leaders  “permitted  Jewish  blood  to 
be  spilled  as  oil  to  lubricate  the 
wheels  of  rhe  Zionist  state."  It  also 
attacks  leaders  of  the  Zionist  under- 
ground in  Europe,  such  as  Abba 
Kovner,  as  having  decided  the  fate 
of  women  and  children  and  sent 
them  to  theii  deaths,  according  to 
the  partisans. 


Teachers  to  choose  delegates  tomorrow 


By  LEA  LEVA VI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVTV.-  More  than  65,000 
teachers  will  go  ro  the  polls  tomor- 
row to*  choose?  .representatives  to 
tbeirtunit>R^i26th  national-  conven- 
tion and  to; union  branches  around 
the  country. 

Polling  will  be  done  at  schools 


between  7.45  a.m.  and  noon,  allow- 
ing teachers  to  vote  at  their  place  of 
employment.  Several  stationary 
polling  places  will  be  open  until  8 
p.m. 

The  list.,  competing  ror  the; 
teachers’  \ores  are:  Alignment, 
Likiid"  and-  others,  including1  four 
Arab  lists. 


Pensioners  volunteer  for  work  in  schools 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
More  than  500  pensioners  have 
volunteered  to  teach  or  perform 
other  services  in  the  schools  in 
answer  to  a request  for  volunteers  in 
March  by  Education  and  Culture 
Minister  Zevulun  Hammer. 

Most  of  the  volunteers  are  retired 
teachers  but  some  have  held  other 
government  positions,  some  of  them 
at  senior  administrative  levels.  The 


volunteers  will  give  supplementary 
classes,  replace’  teachers  on  sick 
leave,  work  in  school  libraries  and 
accompany  pupils  on  field  irips. 

Hammer  appealed  ro  the  pension- 
ers when  it  became  ob\ious  that 


heavy  budget  cuts  in  the  ministry 
were  likely  to  adversely  effect  the 
level  of  teaching  and  that  a shortage 
of  teachers  would  especially  harm 
disadvamaeed  children. 


Holocaust  is  taught  in  Hungary,  professor  tells  symposium 
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By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  - The  mass  murder  of 
Hungarian  Jewry  during  World  War 
II  is  freely  taught  in  high  schools  and 
"unri'ersitie^in  Hungary  today  as  part 
of  the  modern-history  curriculum, 
r.  -Professor  Gyorgy  Ranki,  of  the 

.-f,.  * iHungariari  Academy  of  Science  in 

^Budapest,  told  reporters  here 
• yesterday. 

Ranki  described  the  period  be- 
tween 1944'  and  the  Spring  of  1945, 
when  more  than  half  "a  million  Jews 
were  transported  to  Gehman  death 
scamps  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
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Hungarian  people,  as  “a  very  sad 
part"  of  his  country’s  history . 

Nevertheless,  the  Hungarian  gov- 
ernment is  now  eager  to  contribute 
to  research  of  this  period  so  that  the 
younger  generation  may  learn  from 
history,  he  said.  He  was  speaking  at 
a news  conference  with  participants 
in  an  international  conference  that 
opened  at  the  Haifa  University 
yesterday  to  commemorate  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  destruction  of 
Hungarian  Jewry  by  the  Germans 
and  their  collaborators. 


The  subject  has  been  debated  in 
the  Hungarian  media,  including  tele- 
vision and  radio,  he  said.  Part  of  a 
programme  in  a popular  TV'  discus- 
sion series  was  recently  devoted  to 
the  Holocaust  and  the  part  Hunga- 
rians played  in  ir. 

Prof.  Randolph  Braham.  of  the 
City  University  of  New  York,  said 
the  Hungarian  government  had  re- 
sisted German  pressure  to  "solve  the 
Jewish  question"  until  1944.  but  the 
occupation  gave  the  Germans  and 
the  Hungarian  radical  right  the 
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SUMMONS  WITH  NOTICE 
ACTION  FOR  A DIVORCE 
lndax  N»  G1742 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
COUNTY  OF  CHAUTAUQUA 
^ LEONA  J HA1MOVITZ.  90  Brigham 
?3..Rdad.  Apartmont  A-3.  Fredonia.  New 
Yortf  14063.  Plaintiff,  against  5HEMON- 
HAIMQVITZ.  address  unknown. 
-Defendant  • . 

. ■.  Jo  the  above  named  Defendant:  You . 

1411s  hereby  summoned  to  serve  a nonce 
-of  appearance  on  the  Plaintiffs  Attorney 
-witfim  20  days  after  the  service  of  this 
summons;  exclusive  of  the  day  of 
service  (or  wnhm..30  days  after  .the 
service  is  complete  rf  this  summons  is 
■nor  personally  delivered  . to  you  within 
the  . State  of  New  York):  end  in  case  of 
yoiir  failure  to  appear  judgment  will  be 
.-taken  against  you  by  default  for  the 

■ relief,  demanded  in  the  notice  set  .ftorth 
betoW;.;.  j 

. - ipJaintift  designates  Chautauqua 
r County. aslihe  place  of  trial.  The  basis  of 
J the  venue  is  plaintiffs  address.  Plaintiff 
J resRJas'eigOBrigham  fload.  Apartmant 
f 1‘.3r.l;rMi(RittiLMew  York  14063.  County 
£ of  Cheirtevjqttfc 

'NOTCE-J^e 'nature  of  this  action  is 
..to  ■obtain ” a~  judgment  of  divorce 
'diMplyai^  marnage.  between  the 
partes  at  the  grounds  of  abandonment 
of.  the  -plaintiff  by  the  defendant.  The 
[ rsiteL*®**Bht.£s  a judgment  of  absolute 
' divoroe-in  favor  of  the  piemuff  dissolving 
forever -.the  bonds  of  matrimony 
' betwtenjbe  partes' In  this  action. 
■Dated:  March  26.  1984 
‘ ..ROBERT  H.  DALEY,  Attorney 
/’  -.far  Plaintiff  ' ’ 

I*  . Office  , and  Pest  Office  Address 
33  Church  -Street  ‘ 

PO.  .Box  385 

-t'.. .. Fredorua.- New  York  .14063 
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Technion  meeting  on  trash  recycling 


HAIFA.  - The  six  kilograms  of 
garbage  an.  Israeli  family  of  five 
produces  every  day  could  be  burned 
to  provide  2.5  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity,  enough  to  cover  the  pow- 
er needs  of  their  household.  But 
economic,  environmental  and  other 
factors  make  such  burning  less  than 
attractive. 

, Such  facets  of  the  garbage- 
disposal  - energy-creating  problem 
will  be  discussed  here  on  Thursday  at 
a day-long  symposium  sponsored  by 
the  Technion’s  civil  engineering 
faculty. 


Experts  from  Israel  and  abroad 
will  present  their  solutions  to  an 
audience  of  local  authority,  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  environmental 
experts  concerned  with  the  issue. 

The  question  whether  to  burn  the 
waste  is  now  raging  among  Israeli 
experts,  especially  regarding  the 
densely  populated  areas. 

Other  methods  to  be  discussed 
include  the  recovery  of  recyclable 
material  from  garbage  and  using  the 
remaining  organic  matter  for  sup- 
plementary fuel  in  the  coal-fired 
power  stations. 


opportunity  to  implement  their 
plans.  “The  Germans  were  eager  to 
implement  their  Final  Solution  but 
could  not  do  so  before  March  1944. 
and  after  that  they  could  not  have 
done  it  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  Hungarian  puppet  govern- 
ment.” 

Braham.  an  expert  on  the  Holo- 
caust. said  he  was  pleased  the  sub- 
ject was  taught  now  in  Hungarian 
schools  and  tinricrsiiie*.  although 
the  amount  of  textbooks  was  still  not 
adequate.  The  situation  there, 
however,  was  much  better  than  in' 
other  East  European  countries, 
especially  Russia,  where  anti- 
Semitism  has  been  elevated  to  “stare 
policy,” 

Since  1973.  many  books  on  the 
Holocaust  of  Hungarian  Jewry-  had 
been  published,  and  in  this  respect 
Hungary  was  undergoing  a renaiss- 
ance he  said. 

Prof.  Ivan  Berend.  of  the  Karl 
Marc  University  of  Economics  in 
Budapest,  said  Jews  and  other  reli- 
gious groups  enjoy  complete  free- 
dom in  Hungary  today. 

There  were  no  official  statistics  on 
the  number  of  Hungarian  Jew's,  but 
he  estimated  there  were  between 
60.000  and  lOO.tmO.  most  of  them  in 
Budapest. 


^AvTHE  ISRAEL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MORTGAGE 


A Mt-MSEB  Of  The  'CiC  'jP.GUP 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  LOANS  TO  NEW  IMMIGRANTS 

The  mortgage  loans  available  to  all  eligible  olim  were  increased  substantially  on  April  1.  1984 
Effective  May  1.  1984,  you  may  also  apply  for  an  additional  linked  bank  loan  of  up  to 
IS  1.000 .000  at  the  reduced  rate  of  interest  of  6.2%  p.a.  for  a period  of  20  years. 

For  further  details  apply  to  one  of  our  three  main  offices  or  any  one  of  the  service  counters,  opened  for  the 
convenience  of  our  customers  in  1 9 branches  of  Israel  Discount  Bank  throughout  the  country 

MAIN  OFFICES: 

Tel  Aviv;  16-18  Simhat  Beit  Hashoeva,  off  96  Allenby  Rd..  Tal.  03-611973 
Discount  Bank.  Cla!  Building,  97  Jaffa  Rd..  Tel.  02-232377. 

11  Pal-Yam  St  adjoining  the  Zim  building.  Tel.  04-670725 


Jerusalem; 

Haifa; 


ONE  MORE 


tCuntinued  from  Page  One) 
tsm  - of  the  implementation  of  the 
budget,  the  Treasury's  accounting 
system,  its  debt  management,  its 
handling  of  government  assets,  its 
operations  in  the  capital  market  - 
repeats  what  has  been  said  in  pre- 
vious state  comptroller  reports.  The 
comptroller  repeatedly  notes  the  fai- 
lure to  remedy  defects  criticized  in 
previous  reports,  but  can  do  little 
more  than  what  he  does  - call  for 
greater  efforts  to  eliminate  the  mis- 
management. 

In  his  survey  of  rhe  government's 
foreign  debt,  which  at  the  end  of 
March  J983  stood  at  $I4.5b.,  SI. 3b. 
higher  than  the  year  before  l mostly 
as  a result  of  the  loans  taken  in  the 
framework  of  U.S.  military  aid),  the 
report  reveals  the  real  burden  of 
these  loans:  military  aid  loans 
granted  by  the  U.S.  - SI. lb.  in  the 
year  under  review  - are  repayable 
within  30  years,  of  which  the  first  10 
years  are  a grace  period  in  which  no 
repayments  on  capital  are  due.  But 
these  loans  carry'  a Fixed  interest 
rate,  representing  the  cost  of  capital 
to  the  LLS.  government.  In  1981  the 
rate  stood  at  13.75  per  cent  a year, 
and  was  somewhat  lower  in  1982. 
This  means  that  by  the  time  the  grace 
period  is  over,  twice  the  value  of  the 
capital  has  already  been  repaid  as 
interest. 

Neither  the  chapter  on  the  Treas- 
ury, nor  that  on  the  Defence  Minis- 
try. nor  that  on  the  Israel  Defence 
Forces  contains  any  but  passing  re- 
ferences to  the  fact  that  the  country' 
was  engaged  in  the  Lebanon  war.  It 
may  be  that  the  comptroller  con- 
sciously withheld  his  critique  of  the 
government’s  peformance  while  the 
war  was  still  going  on.  But  the  report 
makes  lopsided  reading,  as  if  busi- 
ness had  been  conducted  as  usual. 
And  that  may  be  close  to  the  truth  - 
in  all  areas  not  directly  affected  by 
the  war. 


Trial  witness  says: 

Avrashmi’s  backgromti 
made  Mm  anti-Arab 


By  SHMUEL  MITTLEMAN 

The  trial  in  Jerusalem  district 
court  of  Yona  Avrushmi.  accused  of 
the  murder  of  Emil  Grunzweig,  re- 
sumed yesterday  with  one  witness 
testifying  that  Avrushmi’s  Sephardi 
origins  influenced  the  defendant 
against  the  Arabs  and  the  Peace 
Now  movement. 

“Those  who  come  from  the 
Sephardi  community  and  have  lived 
with  Arabs  think  that  it’s  impossible 
to  live  in  peace  with  them,  when  thev 
(the  Arabs)  are  the  bosses.”  witness 
Nissim  Erez  said.  “And  Peae  Now  is 
for  the  Arabs,  because  they  don’t 
understand." 


Erez,  who  lives  at  Ofra  in  Samar- 
ia. employed  Avrushmi  in  his  car- 
pent  ry  shop. 

Grunzweig.  a member  of  Peace 
Now.  was  killed  in  a grenade  explo- 
sion at  a demonstration  organized  b\ 
the  movement  in  Jerusalem  on  the 
night  of  February  V.  ly.S3. 

Erez  also  testified  that  Avrushmi 


once  told  him  that  PAice  Now  pre- 
sented Jewish  settlement  in  Erciz 
Yisrael.  "Anyone  who  k in  Peace 
Now  and  understands  tbi>  is  a 
traitor.”  Erez  said  that  Avrushmi 
told  him. 

On  the  Jay  after  the  grenade 
attack.  Erez  said.  Avrushmi  came  to 
work  and  did  not  behave  unusually. 

Another  witness,  marriage  coun- 
sellor Sima  Buskilia.  said  that  a few 
days  before  February  o.  { . 
Avrushmi  cancelled  an  appointment 
“because  he  had  to  go  to  a demon- 
stration." 

The  next  several  sessions  of  the 
trial  are  to  be  held  behind  closed 
doors  for  state  security  reasons. 
During  these  sessions,  taped  dec- 
larations given  bv  Avrushmi  to  his 
interrogators  of  -he  General  Secur- 
ity Services  are  to  be  presented. 

Avrushmi 's  attorneys  say  that  the 
declarations  were  given  under 
duress.  The  court  will  decide  in  it-, 
final  ruling  whether  these  declara- 
tions are  admirable,  t him ) 


Two  more  defect  from  Black  Hebrews 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
BEERSHEBA.  - Two  more  persons 
defected  from  the  Black  Hebrews 
community  in  Dimona  and  Arad  Iasi 
week.  The  Jerusalem  Post  has 
learned. 

The  two.  Antoinette  Alexander 
(Rahel  Bat-Yisrael)  and  her  cousin 
Nifla  Bat-Yisrael,  are  in  Tel  Aviv,  in 
an  apartment  provided  by  the  Arad 
Committee  for  the  Return  of  the 


Black  Hebrews,  a group  of  citizens 
who  give  defecting  Black  Hebrews 
help  and  a way-station  in  Tel  Aviv 
before  they  leave  the  country. 

Meanwhile.  Black  Hebrews  from 
abroad  are  said  to  be  entering  Israel 
u>  participate  in  the  “New  World 
Passover"  in  Dimona  later  this  year. 
The  cult,  which  is  not  Jewish,  dues 
not  celebrate  the  Jewish  Passover 
but  has  a similar  festivitv  in  Mav. 


Life  sentence  for  burglary=misrder 


BEERSHEBA  fJtim).  - A 33-vear- 
old  Ashdodire.  Herzl  Hazan,'  was 
sentenced  yesterday  to  life  imprison- 
ment for  the  death  of  a local  woman 
whose  apartment  he  had  broken 
into.  The  Beersheba  District  Court 
also  sentenced  Hazan  to  another 
four  years  on  charges  of  breaking 
and  entering. 

Hazan  admitted  to  haring  broken 
into  the  apartment  of  Elizabeth 
Szabo-Teka,  61.  last  July  and  strik- 
ing her  when  she  awoke  and  began 
screaming.  He  added  that  he  took 
jewelry  and  a number  of  electric 


appliances  before  leaving. 

Police  found  Hazan  in  a nearby 
park  with  goods  taken  from  the 
woman's  apartment  .shortly  after  her 
body  \vs  discovered. 


The  investigators  said  that  a 
blood-stained  pillow  was  found  on 
the  bed  next  to  the  body,  and  there 
were  signs  of  a struggle  having  taken 
place.  An  autopsy  determined  that 
Szabo-Teka  died  of  asphyxiation 
from  blood  in  her  nose  and  :t>  a result 
of  a hand  or  pillow  having  been  held 
on  her  face. 


Four  broadcasting  dep’t  heads  resign 


By  GREER  FAY  CASHMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Four  programme  department 
heads  yesterday  tendered  their  res- 
ignations to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Israel  Broadcasting  Authority 
after  a day  of  stormy  meetings. 

Among  the  reasons  submitted  for 
.the  resignations  were  inability  to 
co-operate  with  staffers  from  other 
departments  - particularly  techni- 
cians. who  in  recent  weeks  have 
been  working  strictly  to  the  rule 
book  - insufficient  budget,  and  lack 
of  proper  equipment  and  facilities. 


David  Gilboa.  Sara  Ginor.  Elor. 
Goitein  and  Mordechai  Priman.  in 
charge  of  documentaries,  youth, 
drama  and  entertainment,  and  reli- 
gious programmes  respectively, 
have. been  key  figures,  in  recent 
.labour  trouble?",  ... 

IBA  Director-General  Uri  Pornt 
accepted  their  resignations. 

The  latest  in  a series  of  labour 
crises  and  unresolved  disputes  be- 
tween workers  and  management  has 
resulted  in  the  cancellation  of  sever- 
al programmes. 


addiUoez&e  deeded 

Because  of  their  great 


series  is  in  effect  until 


"Super-lav”  Supersol  and 
Hypercol 's  dollar  purchase 
coupons  have  become 
another  way  of  saying  smart 
consumer,  and  good  investment. 


The  new  series  is  now  being 
issued,  in  effect  until  31.3.S4 


If  you  still  have  first  series 
"Super-Tav”  coupons  — you  can 
use  them  at  ail  Supersol  and 
Hypercol  stores  until  30.6.84. 


"Super-Tav"  purchase  coupons 
preserve  the  value  of  your 
money  in  dollars  according  to 
the  rate  of  exchange. 
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5 "Super-Tav"  = $5 

Go  into  any  Supersol  or 
Hypercol  and  buy  "Super-Tav" 
purchase  coupons.  From  that 
moment  on  their  shekel  value 
increases  — and  you  profit, 


Now!  You  can  purchase  the  new 
"Super-Tav"  series  in  effect  until 
31 .8.84,  at  all  Supersol  and 
Hypercol  stores,  and  at  the 
company's  offices, 

79,  Rothschild  Petach  Tikva 
Tel:  9264243/9264264. 

Details  from  store  managers. 


WORLD  NEWS 

Iraq  confirms  attack  on  two  vessels 

Fourth  tanker  hit  by  missile 


BAHRAIN  (Reuter).  - A Kuwaiti 
tanker  was  damaged  in  an  air  attack 
in  the  Gulf  yesterday,  the  fourth  ves- 
sel  to  be  hit  in  the  past  two  days,  the 
Kuwait  news  agency  Kuna  reported. 

It  said  Abdul-Fattah  al-Badr. 
chairman  of  the  Kuwait  Oil  Tanker 
Company,  named  the  ship  as  the 
Bahra  and  said  it  was  attacked  by  an 
unidentified  plane. 

He  said  the  tanker,  which  was  not 
carrying  any  crude,  was  headed  for 
Kuwait  when  hit  in  a missile  attack. 

Badr  told  Kuna  that  the  attack 
caused  "huge  damage"  to  the  star- 
board side  of  the  ship,  leaving  a hole 
more  than  five  square  metres.  Parts 
of  the  accommodation  section  were 
also  damaged. 

He  said  two  persons,  apparently 
crew  members,  were  injured. 

The  Kuwait  report  raised  fresh 
concern  among  shipowners  already 
weighing  the  risks  of  sending  vessels 
close  to  or  through  the  northern  Gulf 
war  zone  which  Iraq  has  barred  to 
shipping  in  its  continuing  war  with 
Iran. 

Earlier  yesterday  three  other  oil 
tankers  were  reported  struck  by  mis- 
siles and  Iraq  confirmed  it  had 
attacked  two  vessels  in  the  Gulf 
Sunday  night,  south  of  Iran’s  Kharg 
Island  oil  terminal. 

The  Iraqi  spokesman  said  Sunday 
night's  attack  “proved  Iraq's  ability 
to  continue  its  siege  of  Kharg  Island 
and  other  Iranian  terminals”  and 


warned  other  vessels  attempting  to 
approach  Iranian  terminals  that  they 
would  be  attacked. 

Prior  to  yesterday's  communique 
and  apparently  referring  to  the 
attack  on  the  Kuwaiti-owned  Umm- 
Casbah.  Iraq  said  it  had  not  been 
involved  in  any  action  in  the  Gulf 
since  last  Wednesday  in  its  43- 
month-old  war  with  Iraq. 

Shipping  sources  said  two  ships, 
the  Panaminian-flag  Esperanza  2 
and  the  Iranian-registered  Tabriz, 
were  ablaze  yesterday  south  of 
Kharg.  in  the  zone  where  marine 
fire-fighters  were  already  battling 
fire  aboard  the  Saudi-registered  al- 
Abood.  bir  by  a missile  on  May  7. 

In  a separate  incident , the  Kuwaiti 
tanker  Umm-Casbah.  was  hit  Sun- 
day morning  in  a missile  attack. 
Investigation  teams  yesterday  were 
examining  the  vessel,  which  was  not 
on  fire,  anchored  off  Bahrain. 

Shipping  sources  said  the  Umm- 
Casbah  may  have  been  bit  by  more 
than  one  projectile  and  it  was  un- 
clear whether  they  had  exploded. 
There  were  no  injuries  among  its 
27-member  Bulgarian  crew,  they 
said. 

The  attacks  bring  to  five  the  num- 
ber of  tankers  struck  by  missiles  in 
the  Gulf  in  three  weeks. 

Shipping  sources  said  the  Esper- 
anza. 61.928  tons  deadweight  and 
built  in  Japan  in  1964.  was  on  its  way 
north  towards  Kharg  Island  loaded 


Worthwhile  shopping  in 

netanya 


and  surroundings 


NETANYA'S  LARGEST 
FURNITURE  EXHIBITION 

2 full  floors  — 1 .000  sq.m. 

OFFERS  a gigantic  selection  of  styles  in  locally 
manufactured  and  imported  furniture: — 

LOUNGE  SUITES  DINING  ROOM  SUITES 

SALON  WALL  FIXTURES  BEDROOM  SUITES 

(including  Chinese  designs) 

White  furniture,  antique  furniture,  kitchen  furniture,  garden  furniture, 
dinettes,  children's  and  youth  furniture,  wardrobes  (fitted  and  free  standing), 
sideboards,  beds  (box  spring  mattresses),  also  handmade.  Reclining  TV 
armchairs,  nests  of  tables  and  other  accessories  including  lampshades. 

Designs  available  for  every  taste. 

A very  large  choice  of  upholstery  materials. 

Reasonable  prices  — good  terms. 

16%  reduction  for  new  immigrants 

IUT  FURNITURE  LTD. 

11  Kikar  Ha'atzmaut,  Netanya,  Tel.  053-32925. 


Finest  Quality  Mver-amt"  San  sage 

VETE R I N ARY;  SUPERVISED  - 

* Cervalat  * Fine  Salamis  * Steaks 

* Hungarian  Hertz  * Krakowska 

* Smoked  Meats  * Spare  Ribs  * Hams 
^American  style  service  and  hygiene  * English  spoken 
We  are  extremely  cheap.  Please  try  us. 

ADAM.  13  Stampfer  St..  Netanya,  Tel.  053-32613 


ENJOY 

COFFEE  & PASTRIES 

In  elegant  surroundings. 

The  intimate  meeting  place  Tor  English-speaking 
residents.  Immigrants,  end  tourists.  Strictly 
kosher,  home  made. 

HAJAJ  BROS.  — KING  CONDITORY 


I She  ar  Ha'emek.  Tel.  053-92350.  Netanya. 
Upstairs  hall  for  festive  occasions  (seating  100). 


Yehiel's 


Exhausts 


Old  Industrial  Zone,  Natariya 

International  Bank  building. 

! Taf.  063-281 82  Home:  063-915413 


Don't  phone  — 
come  in! 

Your  exhaust  replaced  or 
repaired,  quickly  and 
efficiently  — 

on  all  types  of  cars. 
Moderate  prices. 


\ 


i 


ELECTRICIAN 
Martin  Levene 

(England) 

Israeli  Licensed 

Emergency  breakdown  service 

Automatic  fuse  boards 

and  safety  switches 

Extra  power  and  lighting  points 

Russell  Hobbs  kettles  repaired 

Free  estimates 

Work  guaranteed 

TaL  053-27743,  Netanya 


THENOSHERY 
WELCOMES  YOU 

Enjoy  mid-morning  coffee, 
lunches  8-  light  snacks 
(take  away) 

Coffee  & Pastries 
Bagels,  Cream  Cheese 
fr  Lox,  etc. 

Assorted  Salads  (our  speciality)) 
Ice-cream 

Open:  8.00  ajn.-8.00  p.m. 

2 Krause  St, 

(Off  Smfiansky  St),  Netanya. 


SINAI 


Kosher  Butchers 
Best  quality  meat 
Fresh  and  koshered 

* Beef  * Turkey 

* Liver  * Steaks 

* Chicken  * Corned  beef 

* Salami  * Frankfurters 

* Smoked  Cold  Cuts 

Old  Industrial  Zone 
Netanya,  Tel.  053-22161 
We  deliver 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 


THIS  SPACE 
RESERVED 
. FOR 
YOUR  AD 


For  details  call  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Advertising  Dept  Tel  Aviv.  03-2S4 222 

Ask  for  Qeny  Krisa 


with  ballast.  The  crew  might  have  to 
abandon  ship,  they  said. 

The  Tabriz.  69,498  tons  dead- 
weight and  owned  by  the  National 
Iranian  Tanker  Company,  had 
loaded  with  oil  at  Kharg  and  was 
heading  south.  The  sources  said  it 
would  probably  make  for  Lavan  Is- 
land, further  south,  where  there  is  a 
small  Iranian  oil  terminal. 

They  said  crews  of  the  six  rescue 
vessels  attending  the  al-Ahood  saw 
the  impact  of  the  explosion  on  what 
appeared  to  be  the  Tabriz  10  miles  to 
the  North.  The  Esperanza  was 
attacked  south  of  the  al-Ahood. 

Meanwhile,  the  crippled  al- 
Ahood  threatens  serious  pollution  in 
the  Golf,  the  sources  said.  Fire  on 
board  is  in  danger  of  spreading  to  the 
cargo  and  the  ship  itself  might  break 
up,  they  said. 

Shippers  said  marine  insurance 
rates  for  the  Iranian  ports  of  Kharg 
Island  and  Bushire  would  probably 
rise  again,  while  rates  for  other  Gulf 
destinations,  particularly  Kuwait, 
would  have  to  be  reassessed. 


Mubarak’s  brother, 
opposition  party 
will  win  elections 

CAIRO  (AP).  - A younger  brother 
of  President  Hosni  Mubarak  pre- 
dicts that  the  opposition  New  Wafd 
party  will  win  more  seats  in  the  May 
27  parliamentary  elections  than  his 
brother’s  ruling  National  Democra- 
tic party. 

Sami  Mubarak,  a 52-year-old  en- 
gineer, made  the  forecast  in  an  inter- 
view with  the  bi-weekly  Al-Ahrar, 
organ  of  the  rightist  opposition 
Socialist  Liberal  party,  published 
yesterday. 

Sami  Mubarak  is  running  in  a 
Cairo  constituency  as  a candidate  for 
the  New  Wafd  party,  a right-of- 
centre  group  and  heir  to  the  nation’s 
largest  political  party  before  the 
1952  revolution  that  toppled  the 
monarchy. 

Sami  Mubarak  was  strongly  critic- 
al of  the  performance  of  the  NDP 
but  not  of  the  person  of  his  56-year- 
old  brother  Hosni . who  inherited  the 
leadership  of  the  party  from  his  slain 
predecessor,  Anwar  Sadat. 


UJS.  Supreme  Court  upholds 
Moon’s  18-month  jail  term 


WASHINGTON  (AP).  - The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  yesterday  cleared 
the  way  for  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Reverend  Sun  Myung  Moon,  sent- 
enced to  18  months  for  tax  evasion. 

The  justices,  without  comment, 
rejected  an  appeal  by  the  South 
Korean-born  founder  and  leader  of 
the  Unification  Church,  who  said  he 
was  denied  a fair  trial  and  portrayed 
himself  as  a victim  of  religious 
persecution. 

Federal  prosecutors  now  are  free 
to  seek  the  immediate  imprisonment 
of  Moon  and  an  associate,  Tafceru 
Kamiyama,  who  was  sentenced  to  a 
six-month  term  for  conspiring  to  file 
false  U.S.  tax  returns.  Moon  and 
Kamiyama  have  been  free  on  bail 
pending  appeal. 

U.S.  attorney  Rudolph  Giuliani 
said  he  had  notified  Moon's  attorney 
that  Moon  must  surrender  for  im- 
prisonment on  June  18. 

Giuliani  said  the  prison  Moon  will 
be  assigned  to  has  not  been  dedded 
by  the  U^.  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Moon  contended  that  the  money 
on  which  he  failed  to  pay  taxes,  while 
held  in  his  name,  belonged  to  his 
church.  Churches  in  the  U.S.  gener- 
ally are  exempt  from  paying  taxes. 


San  Myung  Moon 

Moon  was  sentenced  to  prison  and 
fined  $25,000  in  1982  after  a jury 
found  him  guilty  of  evading  $162,000 
in  taxes  on  income  from  both  a bank 
account  and  an  importing  business. 
He  also  was  convicted  of  conspiring 
to  file  false  U.S.  tax  returns. 

The  Second  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  upheld  his  conviction  last 
September,  rejecting  Moon's  argu- 
ment that  he  should  have  been  tried 
before  a judge  rather  than  jury. 

The  Unification  Church  claims 
three  milLion  members  worldwide. 


Guerrillas  promise  to  free 
abducted  U.S.  newlyweds 


COLOMBO  (AP).  - Kidnappers  of 
a newlywed  American  couple 
announced  they  were  releasing  them 
unconditionally  last  night. 

Hundreds  of  Sri  Lankan  military 
and  police  troops  searched  the 
northern  Jaffna  region  for  the  cou- 
ple. Stanley  and  Mary  Allen,  follow- 
ing the  guerrilla  announcement  in 
the  Indian  port  of  Madras. 

Sri  Lankan  National  Security 
Minister  Lalith  Athuiathmudali  said 
the  Americans  were  expected  to  be 
“dropped  at  some  remote  road"  in 
the  Tamil-dominated  northern  pro- 
vince by  the  abductors. 

The  underground  Tamil  separatist 
group  earlier  announced  that 
although  it  was  convinced  the  two 
were  spies  of  the  U.S.  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  it  was  pardoning 
them. 

The  abductors  had  demanded  a 
ransom  of  $2  million  in  gold  and  the 


release  of  20  jailed  Tamil  rebels  by 
noon  yesterday. 

"When  they  are  released,  it  will  be 
a great  victory  for  world  public  opin- 
ion," the  minister  said.  He  indicated 
the  kidnapping  incident  would  in- 
spire the  Sri  Lankan  government  to 
tighten  a crackdown  on  Tamil  separ- 
atists in  the  Jaffna  region. 

The  obscure  Marxist  group  has 
"assured  us  they  would  release  the 
couple  before  midnight,"  said  chief 
secretary  K.  Chockalingam  of 
India's  Tamil  Nadu  State  in  Madras. 

In  a statement  released  in  Madras, 
the  Eelam  People’s  Revolutionary 
Liberation  Front  said  it  has 
"directed  our  comrades  to  release 
these  two  Americans  in  custody"  in 
response  to  appeals  by  Indian  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi  and  M.G. 
Ramacbandran,  the  top  elected  offi- 
cial of  Tamil  Nadu  state. 
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3 priests  slain; 
strike  cripples 
Norib  India 

AMRITSAR,  India  (AP).  - Three 
priests  were  found  slain  yesterday  in 
this  Sikh  holy  city  as  a general  strike 
protesting  against  the  assassination 
of  a noted  newpaper  editor  crippled 
activity  in  northern  India,  the  au- 
thorities said. 

Sikh  terrorists  buried  powerful  In- 
dian Anny. grenades  at  a crowded 
cinema  and  a paramilitary  police 
patrol,  and  sprayed  bullets  on 
another  police  patrol,  killing  at  least 
four  persons  and  wounding  40,  die 
officials  said. 

In  Rajasthan  State,  Sikh  terrorists 
burled  , a grenade  inside  a cinema 
during  a night  show  of  a Hindu- 
language  film,  killing  three  viewers 
and  wounding  34,  the  police  said. 

Some  of  tire  injured  people  were 
listed  in  critical  condition  in  a hospit- 
al in  Srigangaoagar  town. 

Motorcycle-riding  Sikh  militants 
fired  on  paramilitary  troops  in 
Ludhiana  district  of  the  Punjab  and 
then  escaped,  the  state  police. said. 

One  trooper  was  killed  and  another 
wounded.  In  another  incident,  five 
troops  were  wounded  in  a grenade 
attack  north  of  Amritsar. 

Three  bullet-ridden  bodies  of 
priests  were' found  in  a Sikh  shrine  in 
Amritsar,  the  Punjab  state  govern- 
ment reported.  One  of  them  was 
identified  as  a Hindu  priest.  It  was 
not  immediately  known  if  the  other 
two  were  Sikh  or  Hindu. 

The  police  said  the  Hindu  priest 
apparently  was  kidnapped  by  Sikh 
terrorists  and  shot  dead  inride  the 
shrine. 

The  Punjab  state  authorities, 
meanwhile,  clamped  curfews  in 
three  additional  cities'-.  Ludhiana, 

Moga  and  Khanna  - to  stem  rioting 
and  arson. 


$841  million  more 
in  U.S.  aid  for  Egypt 

CAIRO  (Reuter).  - Egypt  yesterday 
signed  five  aid  agreements  totalling 
$84.1  million  with  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development 
(USAID),  U.S.  Embassy  officials 
said. 


49  killed  in  election  day 
violence  in  Philippines 


MANILA,  Philippines  (AP).  - Af- 
ter a day  of  bloodshed,  widespread 
fraud  charges  and  anti-government  ~ 
marches,  election  clerks  counted 
;miliipi^  of:  vpte$  yesterday  in  a lest, 
of  the  political  strength  of  President 
Ferdinand  Marcos. 

Very  sketchy  and  unofficial  re- 
turns from  seven  of  the  country's  14 
regions  showed  Marcos  candidates 
leading  in  races  for  23  National 
Assembly  seats  while  opposition 
candidates  led  in  21 . At  stake  are  183 
seats  in  an  assembly  now  more  than 
90  per  cent  controlled  by  Marcos’s 
party. 

Nearly  25  million  voters  had  reg- 
istered, and  officials  said  turnout 
was  heavy  across  the  7,100-island 
nation. 

At  least  49  people,  mostly  soldiers 
and  police,  were  killed  in  12  re- 


ported incidents  on  election  day  and 
election  eve.  The  military  said  Com- 
munist terrorists  stole  dozens  of  bal- 
lot boxes,  burned  a school  voting 
.centre  and  bombed  another  on  Min- 
danao Island.  No  one  was  reported 
injured  in  the  schools. 

Official  results  were  not  expected 
before  today. 

Policemen  with  truncheons  broke 
up  a rally  in  a Manila  suburb  by 
several  hundred  urban  workers  sup- 
porting a boycott  of  the  election. 
Eleven  were  arrested,  the  police 
said. 

Teachers  manning  one  Manila 
voting  centre  said  30  club-wielding 
men  invaded  the  school  just  after  the 
polls  closed  and  switched  ballots 
they  were  counting  for  stacks  that 
were  all  marked  for  a Marcos  candi- 
date. 


Namibia  talks  end  without 
progress  toward  halting  war 


LUSAKA,  Zambia  ( AP).  - The  first 
talks  in  three  years  between  White- 
ruled  South  .Africa  and  parties  seek- 
ing independence  for  Namibia  en- 
ded Sunday  with  no  progress  toward 
ending  southern  Africa’s  longest 
bush  war. 

Zambian  President  Kenneth 
Kaunda.  who  was  co-chairman  of 
the  three-day  meeting,  conceded  at  a 
news  conference  that  the  meeting 

47  injured  in 
Athens  explosion 

ATHENS  ( AP)  - An  explosion  tore 
through  a nine-storey  office  building 
yesterday,  sending  shards  of  glass 
and  metal  flying  through  the  streets. 
The  police  said  at  least  47  people 
were  injured. 

The  Greek  minister  of  public 
order,  Yiannis  Skoularikis,  rushed 
to  the  site  and  said  the  blast  was 
“probably  caused  by  a gas  leak." 
The  police  initially  had  said  a bomb 
was  the  cause,  but  later  said  a gas 
heater  might  have  exploded. 

The  police  said  18  of  the  injured 
were  being  kept  in  hospitals  for 
treatment,  eight  of  them  in  serious 
condition.  They  said  at  least  29 
others  were  released  after  receiving 
first  aid. 


failed  even  to  agree  on  a final  state- 
ment. 

Kaunda  said,  however,  that  the 
talks  allowed  the  delegations,  in- 
cluding the  main  Black-nationalist 
guerrilla  movement,  to  have  "recog- 
nized or  identified  the  different 
areas  where  we  have  problems, 
where  we  differ." 

"Hopefully,  the  doors  of  contact  will 
be  left  open,"  Kaunda  added.  "Be- 
fore this  meeting,  there  was  no  con- 
tact between  these  groups." 

Kaunda  said  he  hoped  there 
would  be  further  meetings  between 
the  parties,  but  acknowledged  that 
no  firm  plans  had  been  made  for 
another  gathering. 

Delegates  had  said  privately  that 
Kaunda  huddled  through  the  day 
with  leaders  of  the  South  West  Afri- 
ca People’s  Organization  (Swapo), 
the  South  African  delegation  and  the 
six  internal  Namibian  parties  who 
formed  a separate  delegation  to  try 
to  agree  on  a final  statement. 

Asked  when  the  next  meeting 
might  occur,  Kaunda  replied  that  it 
would  be  "a  madman's  guess”  to 
predict  the  time  or  place. 


Attack  in  South  Africa  leaves  7 dead 


DURBAN  (AP)  - Four  guerrillas, 
firing  assault  rifles  and  throwing  gre- 
nades, attacked  an  oil  refinery  here 
late  Sunday  night  and  led  policemen 
on  a six-kilometre  car  chase  before 
. tbe  policemen  killed  them  in  a shopt- 
out  early  Yesterday  morning,  police 
spokesmen  said. 

Die  police  said  three  other  per- 
sons died  inside  a paint-storage  shed 
that  caught  fire  during  the  20-minute 
shootout.  Their  bodies  were  burned 
beyond  recognition,  but  the  paint- 
shop  owner  said  two  were  male  em- 
ployees who  often  slept  in  the  shed, 
and  the  third  was  a woman. 

Four  policemen  were  wounded  in 
the  shooting,  one  of  them  seriously. 

A police  spokesman  said  the 
attackers  fired  three  rocket- 
propeDed  grenades  at  the  refinery, 
starting  a fire  and  causing  limited 


damage.  A refinery  official  said  the 
blaze  was  put  out  by  refinery  work- 
ers in  40  minutes. 

The  largest  black  nationalist 
group  opposed  to  South  Africa’s 
race-separation-  , known  as  - 

apartheid;  claimed  If  was1  mpodsfc  ? 
ble.  ' s ’ ■- ^ -JV-fve  7 ; 

Afiion 

issued  a statement  in  Lusaka,  Zam- 
bia, saying  the  attack  marked  “in- 
tensification of  the  armed  struggle 
which  we  are  now  embarking  upon . " 

The  ANC  also  claimed  responsi- 
bility for  planting  two  bombs  at 
government  offices  in  Durban  Satur- 
day morning,  wounding  no  one. 

The  police  spokesmen  said  the 
guerrillas  were  three  Black  men  and 
a Coloured  - mixed  race  - roan.  He 
said  they  were  armed  with  AK-47 
automatic  weapons. 


A dog’s  life  on  the  Riviera 


NICE  (Reuter).  - A luxury  res- 
taurant for  dogs,  claiming  to  be 
Europe's  first,  opened  on  the  French 
Riviera  last  weekend  offering  its 
canine  customers  “bloody  dog” 
cocktail,  (freed  fillet  of  beef  with 
artichoke  and  cream  dessert. 

The  cocktail  is  made  from  fresh  ox 
blood.  Also  on  the  menu,  served  to 
the  dogs  in  individual  booths  on 
china  plates,  are  milk  perfumed  with 
pomegranate,  minced  turkey, 
poached  hake,  seaweed-flavoured 
steamed  rice  and  creamed  garden 
peas. 


The  restaurant,  overlooking  the 
sea  on  the  Promenade  des  Anglais 
here,  was  opened  by  hotelier  John 
Rebmann.  “It's  not  such  a mad  idea 
when  you  consider  the  enormous 
amount  the  Frendi  spend  on  their 
four-legged  friends,"  he  said. 

Main  courses  are  priced  at  $5  to 
$9,  according  to  the  dog's  size. 

Denounced  by  the  Communist 
Party  newspaper  L’HumorutS  as  "an 
absolute  scandal,"  the  restaurant 
also  has  on  hand  a veterinarian  and  a 
dog  dietician  to  help  with  digestive 
and  other  problems. 


Fire  at  Jo’burg  Jewish  students  office 


JOHANNESBURG  (AP).  - A fire 
early  yesterday  at  the  University  of 
the  Witwatersraod  damaged  an 
office  of  the  South  African  Union  of 
Jewish  Students  - after  a week  of 
vandalism  aimed  at  Jews  and  Mos- 
lems . a campus  spokesman  said. 

John  Bishop,  public  relations 
officer  for  the  university,  said  the 
police  were  investigating  the  possi- 
bility of  arson. 

A week  ago.  students  arriving  for 
classes  and  commuters  passing  the 
university  on  the  way  to  work  saw 
anti-Semitic  graffiti  on  walls  along 
the  campus. 

In  the  previlous  week,  Jewish  stu- 
dents complained  about  whar  they 


said  was  anti-Israeli  literature  being 
distributed  by  the  Moslem  Students’ 
Association.  Some  of  the  material 
was  critical  of  Israel’s  1982  invasion 
of  Lebanon  and  its  annexation  of 
East  Jerusalem. 

Moslem  leaders  on  the  campus 
condemned  the  graffiti  and  denied 
any  responsibility.  Two  days  after 
the  graffiti  appeared,  campus  secur- 
ity policemen  discovered  that  18 
small-calibre  bullets  had  been  fired 
into  a door  of  a Moslem  prayer  rbom 
on  the  campus,  wounding  no  one. 


f:  ~ 


South  American 

football  here 

ByPAULKOHN 

TEL  AVIV.  - South  American  foot- 
ball returns  to  Israel  after  more  than 
-a  decade  with  the  game  between  the 
■ powerful  Brazilian  dub  side  Santos  t 
and  the  Israel  national  team  at  (he 
Bloomfield  Stadium  on  Wednesday. 

The  event  has  been  .organized  by 
Yediot  Ahronot  which  will  name  its 
“Footballer  of  the  Year"  before  the 
match. 

Israel  soccer  has  never  managed 
to  find  an  answer  to  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican game,  which  is  so  radically  diffe- 
rent from  the  European  and  British 
style  of  football.  The  National  Team 
lost  5-0  to  Brazil  in  1963  while  San- 
tos, with  the  legendary  Pele,  won 
here  3-1  two  years  earlier. 

ABhoqfb  Sotos  wffl  be  bringing  ■ galaxy  of 
stars  and  prosdbe  to  provfafe  their  typical  brad 
- of  amher  hjottxtf!,  the  Sac  recent  form  ef  the 
National  side— a 3-4  victory  over  Ore,  an  away 
draw  agUnst  Romania  and  a 4-1  frouncing  of 
Hie  IDF  select  - wiB  enable  brad  to  start  ' 
confidently  against  the  talented  opposition.  F 

McEnroe  No.  1 

NEW  YORK  (Reuter).  - John 
McEnroe,  the  world's  leading  tennis 
player,  heads  for  Europe  and  the 
Frendi  Open  in  a fortnight  with  a 
new-found  mastery  on  clay  vividly 
demonstrated  in  a commanding  win 
in  the  WCT  Tournament  of  Cham- 
pions here  yesterday. 

The  25-year-old  American,  un- 
beaten this  year,  crushed  Ivan  Lendl 
of  Czechoslovakia  6-4  6-2,  a victory 
made  all  the  more  impressive  in  view 
of  Lendl's  6-0  6-0  defeat  of  Jimmy 
Connors  in  the  semi-finals. 

McEnroe  ^ipcar  * to  hare  overcome  tfaegag- 
glngh\)artet  Which  hare  plagued  hfe  career  and 
seeratalM  to  have  (biaBy  mastered  tiwaa-coiiit  , 
!«*"'■  vUch  odea  eclipsed  Ids  talent.  He  f 
strengthened  Ms  position  as  the  world's  camber 
. owe  pfoyer  by  whoring  Ms  seraA  title  rad  12nd 
cauMcntlve  match of  the  year. 

Saying  he  was  stronger  and  healthier  than 
ever  before,  be  bee  pat  on  weight  — 44  kgs. 
McEberee  prodneed  an  overpowering  serve  nd 
veUey.  game  which  left  Us  rival  baffled  and 
directed. 

Zb  Hambrag,  the  new  Spanish  hope,  Jnsn 
AgeSera  wen  the  German  Open,  beating  Hen- 
rik  Snadstrom  of  Sweden  44, 24, 2-6, 44, 64, 
in  a marathon  final. 

Israelis  in  London 

By  JACK  LEON 
Post  Sports  Reporter 

Avi  Appel  was  the  most  successful 
of  the  22  Israeli  participants  in  Sun- 
day's London  marathon,  with  a 
career-best  time  of 2:27:59.  This  was 
the  second  fastest  marathon  run  by 
an  Israeli  this  year.  David  Kedar  and 
Yaron  Albucher  completed  the  r£ 
course  together  in  2.37.0 

Bat  it  wasnsad  day  tor  Mazal  Shalom,  who  to 
offl  hoping  to  qneUy  for  the  Olympfca  together 
with  her  aider  rider  Zabara.  Mazal,  suffering 
heetutveR  add,  omtid  only  adorn  3^1:53. 

? g the  ovig-50  jjetarans.  SfcaroU 
! japiwilem  rabbi,  Schindler  got 

howe^a  oeeMJgftsftTMny  Shaw  Bristol  In 
k££Si\VBk  Ac  oier  40xattghry. 

Islanders  unfazed 

UNIOND  ALE  (AP).  -Clark  Gfflies 
scored  three  goals  mid  Bryan  Trot- 
tier  added  two  as  the  Islanders’ 
battle-tested  veterans  paced  New 
York  to  a 6-1  victory  over  the 
Edmonton  Oilers  to  even  their  Stan-  . 
ley  Cup  ice  hockey  final  series  at  onejf 
victory  each. 

Trattier  reoseded  hb  50th  ems  playvCT  goal 
and  GiSes  got  Us  43rd  Stanley  Cup  score  on  a 
paws-  play  and  tin  completed  Me  flm  Stanley 
Cup  hat  trick  wttfa  2^6  lemahriag  on  another 
power  play. 

Baseball:  Sunday 

National  League 

Atlanta  9,  Ftttsbnigfa  8,  lUnnhiffSthiBfai, 
Onchmart  Z;Lw  Angetet  5.  New  York  3$an 
Frandsoo  4,  Montreal  StPMnddpMa  8,  San 
1,  Chicago  0 


New  York  7,  Seattle  ^Baltimore  5,  Oakland 
UfflmkR  4,  Minnesota  IdCams  City  5, 
Boston  l^riUbnda  at  Detroit,  pptL,  ntaffw- 
anto  at  Cleveland,  2,  ppd.,  rafn;CHcago  8, 
Texas  1. 

Judo  fighter  revived  , 

LIEGE.  (Reuter).  - A team  of  doc-*1 
tors  fought  for  more  than  half  a 
minute  to  revive  a 22-year-old 
Rumanian  judo  fighter  after  be  was 
strangled  unconscious  here.  The  in- 
cident happened  during  the  men’s 
European  judo  championships. 

Doctors  struggled  to  revive  feath- 
erweight Die  Serban  using  the  kiss  of 
life,  Japanese  rescuatation  techni- 
ques and  oxygen,  after  he  had  been 
strangled  unconscious  by  his  British 
opponent,  Stephen  Gasthoipe. 

Only  after  Serban  had  been  put  on 
a stretcher  and  taken  out  of  thr#1 
arena  was  he  brought  back  to  con*>  ' 
sdousaess.  He  was  then  taken  to 
hospital  to  check  for  brain  damage. 

Although  fighters  are  strangled 
unconscious  occasionally  in  judo,  it 
is  rare  they  remain  out  for  so  long. 


DECORATION 

CENTRE 

Offer?  you  She  following 
services  by  ski  (led 
tradesmen 

* Picture  Framing 

* Curtains  Made  to  Measure 

(Macramo.  Cotton.  i.aee. 
Synthetics! 

* Venetian  and  Roller  Blind* 

* Upholstery  Repair* 

* Broken  Glass  Replaced 
in  Your  Home 

* General  Home  Repair* 

Moderate  prices.  Quality- 
Workmanship  end  cnnlity  assured. 
B*  KBwr  HUtenut.  HenOya  Flufc. 
Til.  OS2-6 59075.  082-58780 

(Heme) 


Beth  Halefutsoth 

Tb** 

itohum  GoWmartn  Museum  of  the  Jewish  Diaspora j 


A meeting  with  Prof.  Hilmar  Hoffmann  and  discussion  on  ‘ 

The  Image  of  the  Jew  in  Nazi  Cinema*' 

The  Discussion  will  take  placs  at  Beth  Hatefctsath,  B‘nai  Zion  Auditorium 
on  Wednesday.  May  16;  1984  at  8.30  p.m. 

The  evening  wtll  be  conducted  in  Hebrew  and  English,  and  will  be  accom- 
panied by  excerpts  from  films.  (In  cooperation  with  the  Goethe  Institute  — 
German  Cultural  Centre  and  the  Department  of  Television  and  Cinema.  Tel 
Aviv  University). 

Participants:  Prof.  HU  mar  Hoffmann.  Dr.  Arye  Garmon,  Dr.  Mlhal 
Friedman.  The  public  is  invited. 


Bezalel  Academy  of  Arts  and  Design,  Jerusalem 
invitee  the  public  to  a lecture 
by 

ARCHITECT  CHARLES  W.  MOORE  (USA) 
Honorary  FeJhrw  of  Beralel  1884 
Mr.  Moore  will  deliver  a lecture  on  his  work  on 
Thursday,  May  17,  1984,  at  8 pan.  at  Beit  Agran, 
37  £B0el  Street,  Jenustem. 


T€l  AUIU  UN1U6RSITV 


Hie  George  S.  Wise  Faculty 
of  Life  Sciences 

The  Otto  Herz  Memorial  Lecture  Series 
in  Cancer  Research 

Professor  Harald  xur  Hansen 
Director,  the  Gorman  Cancer  Center 
Heidelberg,  Germany 

The"  lectures  wffl  take  place  at  the  Georgs  3.  Wise  Faculty  of  Life 
Sciences  at  2J00  pjn.  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

First  Lecture:  Sunday,  May  -20,  1984 
"VIRUSES  IN  HDMAH  CANCER". 

The  Leigh  Lecture  Hall  (14),  The  Cphen-Forter 
United  Kingrifun  "Rnfldlng 

Second.  Lecture:  Monday,  May  21, 1984 

"A  VIROLOGIST'S  VIEW  OF  CANCER  INITIATION  AND 

PROMOTION" 

The  Judy  Langer-Gefter  Hall 102) 

The  Archie  Sbennan  BirQdiag  ' 

Third  Lecture:  Tuesday.  May  22,  .1984 

"CANCER  PREVENTION,  A REALISTIC  OBJECTIVE"  " 

■ The  Judy  Langer-Gefter  Hall  (02)  : . . . . 

Tb&  Archie  Sherman  Building-  . ' . . - - • 
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His  Foot  ill 
The  Door — 
But  It  Hurts 


By  HOWELL  RAINES 
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JKMONG  the  friends  of  Walter  F.  Mondale,  nothing 

MWk  arouses  as  much  anxiety  as  the  suggestion  that 
the  former  Vice  President  can  do  everything  re- 
Mr^m  quired  of  a Presidential  nominee  except  expand 
his  appeal  outside  hardcore  Democrats.  Mr.  Mondale 
had  just  about  laid  the  “electability1'  question  to  rest  by 
making  the  most  significant  comeback  from  an  early  re- 
versal by  any  recent  Democratic  candidate.  Last  week, 
by  narrowly  losing  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  primaries  to 
Qary  Hart,  he  gave  new  life  to  the  old  doubts  just  as  he 
gave  new  life  to  Mr.  Hart's  candidacy. 

Moreover,  the  nomination  battle  has  now  entered 
territory  for  which  there  are  few  historical  guideposts. 
The  anomaly  is  that  the  Colorado  Senator  now  has  a long- 
shot  chance  at  the  nomination,  even  though  it  is  almost  a 
numerical  impossibility  for  him  to  overtake  Mr.  Mon- 
• dale’s  lead  in  the  delegate  count  Of  the  1,967  delegate 
votes  needed  to  nominate,  Mr.  Mondale's  tally  last  week, 
according  to  United  Press  International,  was  1,518,  and 
Mr.  Han's,  886  ; 829  remain  to  be  selected. 

Among  party  leaders,  there  was  grumbling  that  Mr. 
Mondale  had  blown  an  opportunity  to  cinch  the  nomina- 
tion by  falling  victim  to  his  old  nemeses,  caution  and 
overconfidence.  He  was  particularly  faulted  for  cam- 
paigning down  to  the  wire  in  Texas,  leaving  Ohio  to  Mr. 
Hart  for  a couple  of  days.  ,rWe  made  a series  of  decisions 
that  with  20/20  hindsight  we  might  not  have  made,"  said 
James  A'.  Johnson,  the  Mondale  campaign  chairman.  But 
he  observed  that  as  the  underdog  Mr.  Hart  had  the  luxury 
of  writing  off  Texas,  while  Mr.  Mondale  needed  to  nail 
down  the  victory  he  won  last  weekend  to  show  he  could 
carry  a Western  state  that  the  Democrats  need  to  take 
away  from  President  Reagan  in  the  general  election. 

- Mr.  Johnson  added  that  Mr.  Mondale’s  opponents  are 
more  taken  with  the  "electability”  question  fh^n  .the.  yot- . 
ingpuWic,  and  that  a- strt^E^ocra  t MrT  Mqndale^ 
"■^atfspur  the  tdnibut  of  key  party  cohs^tueiicies'needed*’ 
-^,>Pemoci^tieiYictqry  ;in  November.  *Mr ..  Mandate's 
polls  show,  be  raid,  that  in  most  states,  the  number  of 
people  who  think  he  would  make  the  stronger  Democratic 
candidate  is  10  to  15  percent  larger  than  the  number  that 
actually  votes  for  him.  This  figure  is  encouraging  to  Mr. 
Mondale's  advisers  because  it  suggests  that  he  has  the 
potential  to  broaden  his  base.  But  the  same  figures  can 
also  be  used  to  suggest  that  even  when  people  think  well 
of  Mr.  Mondale's  prospects,  there  is  something  about  the 
man  that  makes  them  reluctant  to  vote  for  him. 

Throughout  the  campaign,  the  press  and  the  profes- 
sional political  community  have  spoken  of  this  curious 
aspect  of  Mr.  Mondale’s  candidacy.  Some  have  called  it 
"the  passion  gap/’  Others  have  suggested  that  Mr.  Mon- 
date’s  support  is  "wide  but  not  deep."  Mr.  Hart,  adding 
his  vote  to  that  of  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  has  argued  that 
in  most  primaries  60  percent  of  the  Democrats  Who  went 


Duarte  Win 
A Crucial 


By  HEDRICK  SMITH 


PWJTICAL  moods  in  Washington  often  iaat.  as  a 
Scandinavian  Ambassador  put  It,  “about  as  long 
as  the  flight  of  a chicken."  Just  three  weeks  aeo 
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to  the  polls  have  said  they  do  not  want  Mr.  Mondale  as 
their  nominee. 

Whether  or  not  these  formulations  are  fair,  they  form 
the  backdrop  of  the  seven  primaries  and  one  caucus  to  be 
held  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  preconvention  sea- 
son. Mr.  Mondale  can  afford  to  lose  some  of  these  con- 
tests, perhaps  even  most  of  them.  But  he  cannot  afford  to 
get  wiped  out,  especially  on  the  last  "Super  Tuesday"  of 
this  year,  June  5,  when  five  states  hold  primaries.  Such  a 
showing  would  send  Mr.  Mondate  "limping,"  as  one  sup- 
porter put.it,  into  a convection  where  the  party  rules  will 
aUow  for  a.high  degree  of  volatility. 
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Even  in  such  circumstances,  Mondale  strategists  in- 
sist, Mr.  Hart  cannot  win  because  he  cannot  attain  a dele- 
gate majority.  At  this  time,  Han  consultant  Patrick  H. 
Caddell  responds,  psychology  is  more  important  than 
delegate  totals.  The  convention  will  not  nominate  a man 
it  fears  will  be  a loser,  he  insists,  and  under  party  rules 
written  after  the  1980  convention  allowing  pledged  dele- 
gates to  switch  before  the  first  ballot,  it  will  not  have  to. 
To  encourage  such  a movement,  Mr.  Hart  is  undertaking 
a major  effort  to  woo  what  he  calls  the  "pool"  of  officially 
uncommitted  delegates  and  to  mount  a credentials  chal- 
lenge to  550  Mondale  delegates  he  considers  "tainted"  be- 
cause they  were  elected  with  the  help  of  union  contribu- 
tions. In  sum,  Mr.  Hart’s  strategy — and  last  hope — is  to 
use  a series  of  primary  victories  and  delegate  maneuvers 
to  start  a stampede  away  from  Mr.  Mondale. 


Sunday 


Mr.  Johnson  sets  the  chance  of  any  Mondale  dele- 
gates switching  at  "almost  zero.”  But  the  fact  remains 
that  there  is  an  outside  chance  that  this  convention  could 
drift  into  a situation  for  which  there  are  no  recent  prece- 
dents. Mr.  Jackson,  who  demonstrated  his  hold  on  the 
black  vote  by  winning  the  Louisiana  primary  on  May  5, 
could  wind  up  in  a powerful  bargaining  position  with  the 
more  than  300  delegates  he  will  take  to  San 
Francisco.  (Jackson  and  labor,  page  2.) 

The  easiest  way  for  Mr.  Mondale  to  prevent  trouble, 
of  course,  is  to  go  out  and  win  at  least  some  of  the  remain-- 
ing  contests.  His  polls  show  him  10  points  ahead  in  New 
Jersey.  That  one  state  could  .be  enough  to  seal  him  the  ’ 
nomination.  In  1976,  Jimmy  Carter  lost  California  and 
New  Jersey  on  the  last  primary  day.  But  one  victory,  in 
Ohio,  bailed  him  out  by  convincing  Mayor  Richard  Daley 
of  Chicago  to  shift  his  delegates  to  Mr.  Carter. 

In  any  event,  spectators  of  political  combat  are  in  for 
a lively  period.  Mr.  Mondale  is  said  to  feel  that  he  eased 
his  attacks  on  Mr.  Hart's  personality  and  policies  too 
early.  So  on  Friday,  he  hit  the  road  with  a tough  speech 
that  made  clear  his  "No  More  Mr.  Nice  Guy"  mood,  ac- 
cusing Mr.  Hart  of  "unsteadiness,”  "inconsistencies," 
"flip-flops"  and  "lack  of  experience."  In  a series  of  inter- 
views late  in  the  week,  Mr.  Hart  observed  that  such  de- 
nunciations undermine  the  party  unity  Mr.  Mondale  ex- 
tols when  he's  winning,  and  headed  West  too,  where  he 
himself  could  well  deliver  a heavy  blow  to  party  unity  by 
showing  that  in  Mr.  Mondale  the  Democrats  may  be 
nominating  a man  who  cannot  carry  California. 


the  tide  was  running  against  President  Reagan’s 
central  American  policy  because  Capitol  Hill  was  in  an 
uproar  over  the  mining  of  Nicaraguan  harbors.  Last 
week,  the  tide  turned.  The  harbor  mining  was  bar  el  v 
mentioned  in  Congress  and  the  President  won  a tight  but 
important  legislative  vote  authorizing  more  military 
to  El  Salvador.  The  shift  reflected  not  only  Washington’s 
quixotic  moods  on  Central  America,  but  also  the  perpet- 
ual tug-of-war  in  the  post-Vietnam  era  over  any  foreign 
policy  that  involves  a conspicuous  use  of  force. 

Congress  had  cooled  off  during  its  Easter  recess  as 
the  headlines  concentrated  on  President  Reagan’s  trip  to 
China.  And  the  President,  in  a nationally  televised  appeal 
Wednesday  night,  made  the  dire  prediction  that  "the 
Communists  will  succeed"  in  El  Salvador  unless  Con- 
gress voted  more  aid.  To  Democrats,  that  sounded  like  an 
election-year  warning  that  he  would  hold  them  harshly  to 
account  if  the  Salvadoran  Government  fell.  In  fact,  offi- 
cials said  the  President  had  toned  down  earlier  speech 
drafts,  which  accused  his  critics  of  being  as  blind  toward 
the  Communist  threat  as  some  Europeans  had  been  to 
Hitler  in  the  1930's.  He  dropped  a defiant  reference  to  the 
harbor  mining  after  Senate  Republican  leaders  said  it 
would  rekindle  partisan  passions. 

The  President's  restrained  approach  helped  swing 
votes.  But  the  real  watershed  event  was  last  Sunday’s 
presidential  election  in  El  Salvador,  won  by  Jos£ 
Napoledn  Duarte,  the  Christian  Democrat,  whose  vows  to 
halt  the  right-wing  death  squads,  pursue  land  reform  and 
seek  a dialogue  with  the  insurgents  not  only  suited  the  Ad- 
ministration but  helped  disarm  Democratic  critics.  The 
President  greeted  the  first  reports  of  Mr.  Duarte's  vic- 
tory— he  was  officially  declared  the  winner  yesterday — 
as  proof  that  El  Salvador  had  made  “strides  toward 
democracy." 

Events  in  El  Salvador  are  seldom  so  simple.  With  a 
record  of  right-wing  disruption  of  previous  elections, 
Washington  was  uneasy  when  the  party  of  Mr.  Duarte's 
right-wing  opponent,  Ro- 


berto d’Aubuisson,  at- 
tacked the  results  as  "a 
farce"  and  refused  to  ac- 
cept them.  Latin  Amer- 
ican specialists  read  this 
as  an  omen  that  rightists 
might  once  again  try  to 
. create  chaos /The  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Duarte'  was 
reinforced  by  revelations 
that  the  C.LA.  had  con- 
tributed $2.1  million  to 
defeat  Mr.  d’Aubuisson. 

But  for  Capitol  Hill 
last  week,  it  was  enough 
that  Mr.  Duarte  ap- 
peared the  winner. 
Otherwise,  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  O’Neill  Jr. 
said,  "we  wouldn’t  even 
be  debating  these 
amendments”  for  aid  to 
El  Salvador,  "we’d  be 
reassessing  the  whole 
thing.”  Indeed,  Mr. 
Duarte’s  election  split 
House  Democratic  ranks 
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Moscow  and  Friends 
Will  Sit  This  One  Out 


Moscow 

THERE  was  a sense  of  repetition  in  Moscow 
last  week  as  talk  of  an  Olympic  boycott  swept 
the  streets,  echoing  the  themes  of  the  United 
States-led  boycott  of  the  1980  games  in  the 
Soviet  capital.  But  the  roles  were  reversed  this  time.* 
Now  it  was  Soviet  athletes  arguing  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  compete  in  a nation  as  aggressive  as  the 
United  States  under  President  Reagan,  while  Wash- 
ington issued  statements  arguing  that  sports  should 
- not  be  polluted  by  politics. 

The  official  explanation  Moscow  offered  for  stay- 
ing, away  — one  quickly  taken  up  by  Bulgaria,  East 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Mon- 
golia, with  others  yet  to  come  — was  that  rampant 
anti4Sovietism  had  made  Los- Angeles  and  the  games 
unsafe  for  socialist  participation.  But  the  motives 
seemed  far  more  profound  than  apprehension  about 
demonstrators,  who  in  any  event  are  an  occupational 
hazard  for  Soviet  delegations  abroad. 

’ In  stinging  commentaries,  Tass,  the  Soviet  press 
agency,  made  clear  that  one  key  motive  was  to  do 
whatever  possible  to  embarrass  Mr.  Reagan  this  elec- 
tion year,  and  to  demonstrate  the  intensity  of  Soviet 
frustration  with  his  anti-Communist  posture  and  poli- 
cies. Beyond  that  lay  a grudge  nourished  for  four 
ypars  over  the  American  boycott  in  1980,  which  denied 
-the  Russians  the  glorious  display  of  national  achieve- 
ment they  had  planned. 

Whether  accidentally  or  fay  design,  the  boycott 
ftmuamrpmgnt  last  week  coincided  with  other  events 
that  together  seemed  to  reveal  a nation  belligerently 
battening  the  hatches  against  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion and  all  the  real  and  perceived  slights  of  the  recent 
past.  The  next  day,  Moscow  postponed  what  was  to 
have  been  the  highest-level  Soviet  visit  to  China  in  15 
years.  The  deferral  of  the  trip  by  Ivan  V.  Arkhipov, 
First  Deputy  Premier,  caught  diplomats  — and  the 
Chinese — by  surprise.  Again,  the  official  excuse,  that 
the  Soviet  side  was  not  fully  prepared  for  the  visit, 
seemed  hardly  sufficient,' 

An  explanation  suggested  by  diplomats  was  that 
the  Russians  were  not  prepared  to  let  a senior  official 
go  to  Peking  during  renewed  border  hostilities  be- 
tween China  and  Vietnam,  Moscow’s  ally-  The  Soviet 
press  has  been  loudly  blaming  Petting  for  these  inci- 
dents. Another  possibility  was  Soviet  pique  at  the  re- 


ception given  Mr.  Reagan 
during  his  visit  to  China. 

The  Russians  gave  no 
date  for  rescheduling  Mr. 

Arkhipov's  visit,  leaving  un- 
clear how  great  a setback 
they  intended  for  the  slow 
process  of  Soviet-Chinese 
rapprochement.  Few  diplo- 
mats saw  a direct  connec- 
tion between  the  canceled 
visit  and  the  Olympic  can- 
cellation. But  in  both,  hos- 
tility to  Mr.  Reagan  seemed 
to  be  a factor.  Both  derived 
from  the  same  ugly  mood 
that  appears  to  have  taken 
hold  in  Moscow. 

It  was  as  if  the  Russians 
had  decided  to  draw  the 
wagons  tight,  issuing  only 
fierce  denunciations  of  the 
President,  such  as  the  one 
last  week  that  said  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's Latin  American  poli- 
cies were  marked  by  perfidy 
unknown  since  Hitler’s 
Reich.  Although  uncon- 
firmed intelligence  reports 
spoke  of  considerable  debate 
in  the  Kremlin  before  the 
Olympics  decision  was 
reached,  there  seemed  little 
chance  that  the  dark  mood 
would  lift,  at  least  until  the 
Presidential  election  is  de- 
cided. 

There  were  reports  that  Juan  Antonio  Sama- 
ranch, the  president  of  the  International  Olympic 
Committee,  and  other  officials  planned  to  come  to 
Moscow  to  try  to  persuade  the  Russians  to  go  to  Los 
Angeles.  But  the  growing  number  of  Communist  Gov- 
ernments joining  the  boycott  and  the  rising  shrillness 
of  Soviet  press  attacks  on  Mr.  Reagan  seemed  to 
leave  little  chance  for  a reversal. 

Another  event  that  contributed  to  the  week's  dour 
mood  was  a report  from  a friend  of  Andrei  D.  Sakha- 


ftagarBmh 


rov  that  the  dissident  Nobel  Prize  winner  had  started 
a hunger  strike  to  demand  medical  treatment  abroad 
for  bis  wife,  Yelena  G.  Bonner.  At  the  same  time,  she 
was  accused  of  anti-Soviet  slander  and  restricted,  tike 
her  husband,  to  the  city  of  Gorky. 

The  news  was  brought  from  Gorky  by  Irina 
Kristi,  a friend  of  the  Sakharovs,  who  managed  to  con- 
verse with  them  for  three  minutes  before  she  was 
seized  by  the  police  and  held  overnight. 

—SERGE  8CHMEMANN 
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and  made  the  Administration's  victory  possible.  The 
critical  push  came  from  majority  leader  Jim  Wright  of 
Texas  who  backed  a Republican  package  and  opposed  his 
own  party’s  version  of  the  aid  bill,  one  that  offered  no 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador  this  year  and  imposed  tight 
conditions  in  1985. 

Mr.  Wright  helped  swing  56  Democrats  into  line  with 
156  Republicans  to  build  a 212-to-20S  majority  for  the  Re- 
publican proposal  for  $129.4  million  in  military  aid  for 
Central  America  this  year. 

Dramatic  as  it  was,  the  House  vote  only  authorized 
aid  without  actually  allocating  it.  But  Republicans  like 
Representative  William  Broomfield  of  Michigan  pre- 
dicted it  would  help  break  the  legislative  impasse  over  a 
Senate-approved  bill  to  send  El  Salvador  $32  million  in 
military  aid  plus  $21  million  to  Nicaraguan  "contras,”  or 
rebels.  Others  said  the  vote  would  free  the  White  House 
from  its  self-imposed  ceiling  of  55  American  military  ad- 
visers in  El  Salvador.  Emboldened  Administration  offi- 
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rials  talked  of  pushing  for  another  $112  million  in  military 
aid  for  El  Salvador  this  year.  But  to  some  in  Congress, 
that  smacked  of  stretching  a narrow  victory  too  far. 

The  House  vote  left  dangling  the  issue  of  aid  to  the 
Nicaraguan  rebels,  which  will  run  out  this  month  and 
which  House  Democratic  leaders  have  vigorously  op- 
posed. That  once-covert  program  prompted  Nicaragua  to 
file  suit  in  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in  The 
Hague.  Last  week,  the  court  ruled  that  the  United  States 
should  immediately  halt  any  attempts  to  blockade  or 
mine  Nicaraguan  ports.  The  Administration,  seeking  to 
put  that  controversy  behind  it,  had  passed  the  word  three 
weeks  ago  that  the  mining  had  been  halted.  Nothing  in  the 
court  riding,  a State  Department  spokesman  said,  "is  in- 
consistent with  current  United  States  policy  or  activities 
with  respect  to  Nicaragua." 

But  the  President  made  dear  in  his  Wednesday  night 
speech  that  he  had  no  intention  of  dropping  the  once-cov- 
ert  war  completely.  His  speech  contained  his  most  ex- 
plicit public  appeal  for  American  support  of  the  contras. 
They  are  "freedom  fighters,"  he  said,  whose  "demo- 
cratic aspirations"  the  United  States  "must  support"  To 
some  in  Congress,  that  sounded  like  an  implicit  call  for 
transforming  and  perhaps  toppling  the  SandMsta  Gov- 
ernment — an  objective  that  both  Senate  and  House  Intel- 
ligence Committees  have  refused  to  sanction. 

On  aid  to  the  contras,  the  critidal  balance  in  the 
House  shifts  because  the  pivotal  Mr.  Wright  stands  with 
Speaker  O'Neill,  asserting  that  whatever  faults  there  are 
in  Nicaragua's  policies,  "we  may  not  dictate  their  form 
of  society"  by  backing  rebel  forces.  "There’s  no  way  aid 
to  the  contras  will  get  through,"  one  of  the  Speaker’s  lieu- 
tenants said.  A Senate  Republican  aide  was  almost  as 
negative.  "The  Administration  has  been  clever  in  craft- 
ing the  whole  debate  lately  around  El  Salvador,  and 
they've  won  a big  vote,"  he  said.  "But  the  contra  money 
is  still  in  trouble.  They're  still  a long  way  from  home  on 
their  whole  Central  American  policy." 
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Feldstein  Says 
He’s  Leaving, 

And  Other  Things 

In  a town  of  team  players,  Martin 
S.  Feldstein ’s  announcement  that  he, 
would  be  leaving  Washington  some 
weeks  earlier  than  expected  was  less 
remarked  upon  than  the  manner  of 
his  going.  The  chairman  of  President 
Reagan’s  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers went  out  taking  issue  with  the 
White  Rouse,  as  the  White  House  has 
so  frequently  in  recent  months  taken 
issue  with  him  for  so  doing. 

The  day  before  Mr.  Feldstein  said 
be  was  returning  to  Harvard  Univer- 
sity July  10,  the  big  banks  raised 
their  prime  lending  rate  half  a per- 
centage point,  to  12  V4  percent.  The 
third  such  increase  in  two  months,  it 
prompted  declarations  of  disappoint- 
ment in  the  Federal  Reserve  from  an 
Administration  worried  about  the 
politics  of  the  economy  and  a credit- 
crunch  slowdown  as  Election  Day 
approaches.  Mr.  Feldstein,  ever  the 
economist  pure,  called  Fed  policies 
“not  inappropriate”  and  consistent 
with  Adm  instrati  on  aims  of  5 per- 
cent growth  and  5 percent  inflation 
this  year. 

(Later  in  the  week,  the  Adminis- 
tration found  some  solace  in  reports 
that  retail  sales  jumped  2.9  percent 
last  month  while  wholesale  prices 
stayed  flat  again.  But  the  figures  did 
little  to  soothe  those  worried  that  the 
economy's  continued  strength  will 
produce  a collision  between  private 
credit  demands  and  Federal  deficit 
financing  needs  that  will  shoot  inter- 
est rates  even  higher.) 

The  prime  rate  rise,  even  as  bank- 
ers from  the  rich  industrial  countries 
met  in  New  York  and  worried  about 
third  world  debt,  provoked  interna- 
tional concern  as  well.  In  Buenos 
Aires,  Raul  Alfonsin,  President  of  a 
country  on  the  brink  of  default, 
called  rising  American  interest  rates 
“madness"  that  could  “jeopardize 
Argentina's  social  peace.”  The  two 
most  recent  increases  in  the  prime, 
be  said,  had  almost  overnight  added 
$600  million  to  the  amount  Argentina 
must  pay  over  the  next  year  on  its 
foreign  debt  of  $45  billion.  Yester- 
day, Federal  Reserve  Board  chair- 
man Paul  A.  Volcker  suggested  to 
members  of  the  Business  Council 
meeting  at  Hot  Springs,Va.-  that  in- 
terest rates  on  loans  to  third  world 
countries  be  limited  to  insulate  them  ' 
from  rate  rises  in  the  United  States. 

Social  Security  Crisis 

The  politics  of  the  economy  was  in 
the  air  all  week.  Treasury  Secretary 
Donald  T.  Regan  — frequently  a 
point  man  in  the  White  House  attacks 
on  Mr.  Feldstein’s'  plain  speaking 
and  his  two-year  push  for  deficit- 
reducing  new  taxes  — kept  Adminis- 
tration damage  control  specialists 
working  overtime.  “There  are  no 
plans  to  change  Social  Security  in  the 
second  term,”  deputy  White  House 
press  secretary  Peter  Roussel 
rushed  to  say.  Mr.  Regan  had  told 
Sunday  morning  television  talk  show 
viewers  that  to  keep  the  system  sol- 
vent, the  question  of  whether  upper- 
income  retirees  should  continue  to 
receive  benefits  would  have  to  be  re- 
evaluated before  the  end  of  the  80’s. 

Political  and  economic  concerns 
also  collided  in  the  Senate.  Largely 
because  not  all  100  senators  were 
there  to  vote,  the  White  House-ap- 
proved, three-year  $144  billion  deficit 
reduction  plan  narrowly  survived  an 
assault  by  Republican  moderates 
who  would  take  more  from  military 
spending  and  give  more  to  domestic 
programs.  A Democratic  alternative 
went  down  earlier  in  the  week,  but 
only  by  a tie.  At  week’s  end,  with  40 
amendments  still  pending.  Senate 
majority  leader  Howard  H.  Baker 
Jr.  conceded  a doubt  that  the  Admin- 
st ration  plan  would  make  it. 

Death  Threat 
To  the  MX 

In  the  10  years  it  has  been  in  the 
works,  the  MX  missile  has  survived 
one  challenge  after  another.  But  only 


days  before  a crucial  House  vote,  the 
multi  billion-dollar  weapons  system 
may  be  facing  its  last  stand  amid 
new  charges  of  technical  shortcom- 
ings. 

A General  Accounting  Office  re- 
port circulated  last  week  said  the  Air 
Force  changed  its  basing  plans  for 
the  missile  last  year  to  make  up  for 
reduced  range.  Because  the  missile 
suffered  a drastic  decrease  in  the 
distance  it  could  fly  when  its  war- 
heads were  redesigned  in  1982,  Pen- 
tagon sources  said,  a decision  was 
made  to  base  the  missile  in  existing 
silos  in  Wyoming  and  Nebraska, 
where  it  could  be  closer  to  Soviet  tar- 
gets on  a flight  across  the  polar  re- 
gions. In  addition,  critical  parts  of 
the  missile’s  guidance  and  control 
systems  “are  in  various  stages  of 
redesign  and  testing,”  according  to 
the  report  by  the  G.A.O.,  an  investi- 
gative arm  of  Congress. 

House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O’Neill 
Jr.,  Democrat  of  Massachusetts, 
said  yesterday  that  “we  have  the 
votes  to  stop  the  production  of  the 
MX.”  Earlier  in  the  week,  Repre- 
sentative Les  Aspin,  a Wisconsin 
Democrat  on  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  said  he  would  try  to 
head  off  growing  reservations  about 
the  tremendous  cost  of  the  MX  by  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  finance  only 
15  missiles  and  then  hold  up  funds  for 
six  months  to  see  if  Moscow  returns 
to  the  Geneva  arms  talks.  The  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  ap- 
proved 30  out  of  the  40  missiles  re- 
quested by  the  Pentagon. 


A Step  Closer 
To  Capitol  Hill 

In  last  week’s  Congressional  pri- 
maries, the  Democratic  races  pro- 
vided most  of  the  drama. 

The  three-way  contest  in  Texas  for 
the  party’s  nomination  for  the  Senate 
seat  being  vacated  by  Republican 
John  G.  Tower  was  decided  by  a 
fraction  of  a percentage  point.  The 
loser  was  former  Representative 
Robert  Krueger,  who  had  been  the 
heavy  favorite.  The  other  two  candi- 
dates, Representative  Kent  Hance, 
who  made  an  issue  of  opposing  am- 
nesty for  illegal  aliens,  and  Lloyd 
Doggett,  the  liberal  President  Pro 
Tern  of  the  Texas  Senate,  face  a June 
"2  runoff:1  **  ' 

As  for  the  House  races,  in  a show  of 
Hispanic  voting  strength,  Albert 
Bustamante,  once  a migrant  worker 
and  a former  county  judge  unseated 
Representative  Abraham  Kasenof  of 
San  Antonio,  who  has  served  nine* 
terms  in  the  House.  On  the  Republi- 
can side.  Representative  Phil 
Gramm,  a former  Democrat,  won  by 
a landslide.  A HanceGramm  Senate 
contest  would  pit  two  former  “boll 
weevils,”  Democrats  who  supported 
President  Reagan’s  tax  cut  package 
in  1981. 

Indiana,  Ohio,  North  Carolina  and 
Maryland  held  both  Presidential  and 
Congressional  primaries.  Black  can- 
didates were  narrowly  defeated  in 
two  Democratic  contests  that  were 
seen  as  a test  of  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jack- 
son’s ability  to  draw  enough  voters  to 
help  other  black  politicians.  Repre- 
sentative Katie  Hall  of  Indiana  lost 
her  re-election  bid  in  a three-way 
race.  A North  Carolina  state  legisla- 
tor, Ken  Spaulding,  was  defeated  in 
his  contest  for  the  nomination  to  be- 
come the  state’s  first  black  Con- 
gressman in  this  century. 

Also  in  North  Carolina,  the  stage 
was  set  for  the  Senate  race  between 
Gov.  James  B.  Hunt  Jr.,  a Demo- 
crat, and  the  Republican  incumbent, 
Jesse  Helms,  neither  of  whom  faced 
serious  opposition  in  their  party  pri- 
maries. 

In  the  heavily  industrialized  north- 
east of  Ohio,  Sheriff  James  Traficant 
of  Mahoning  County,  who  had  gone  to 
jail  for  refusing  to  sign  home  foreclo- 
sures and  successfully  defended 
himself  against  bribery  charges,  de- 
feated six  other  Democrats  in  the 
race  for  a House  seat. 

Caroline  Rand  Herron, 
Carlyle  C,  Douglas 
and  Michael  Wrigit 


Verbatim:  Nixon  on  the  Press 


“I  don’t  think  the  press  has  changed.  And  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  I probably  have  changed  some.  There  has  to  be  an 
adversarial  relationship  between  press  and  candidate.  There 
has  to  be  an  adversarial  relationship  between  the  press  and 
whoever  is  in  an  office...I  cherish  many  friendships  in  the 
press.  And  as  far  as  those  who  are  not  friends,  who  are  critics, 
I respect  them,  but  when  they  give  it  to  me,  I give  it  back,  just 
in  kind  — and  that’s  the  way  it’s  going  to  be. 

“I  was  President  during  a very  controversial  period.  Many 
members  of  the  media  totally  disapproved,  not  of  me 
personally  so  much  as  they  did  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  of  what 
we  were  trying  to  do  there.  I understood  that.  As  far  as  I am 
concerned  now,  speaking  before  this  audience,  I have  no 
enemies  in  the  press  whatever.” 

Richard  Nixon, 

answering  questions  about  his  relationship  with  the  press,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
in  Washington,  D.C. 


Jackson  Has  His  Own  Labor  Movement 


The  Uneasiness  Between 


By  BILL  KELLER 

PINEY  POINT,  Md.  — When  the  executives  of 
the  A.F.L.-C.I.0  convened  here  last  week  to  talk 
politics,  their  mood  was  one  of  subdued  self-con- 
gratulation. Even  after  Walter  F.  Mondale  lost 
Ohio  and  Indiana  on  Tuesday,  the  labor  political 
director,  John  parkins,  consoled  himself  that 
union  voters  stayed  with  the  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent by  a comfortable  margin.  The  feeling  was 
that  union  members  have  by  and  large  delivered 
for  the  labor  federation’s  candidate. 


* -mm 


But  one  group  of  union  members  has  not.  Ac- 
cording to  New  York  Times/CBS  News  exit 
polls,  black  union  members  have  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  for  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson.  In  Illi- 
nois, Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  now  Ohio  — 
union  strongholds  all. — they,  like  blacks  at  large, 
have  turned  out  for  Mr.  Jackson.  • 

In  so  doing,  they  have  aligned  themselves  with 
a candidate  who  has  on  occasion  poked  fun  at  the 
organized  labor  establishment.  In  a favorite 
Jackson  metaphor,  labor  is  one  of  the  institu- 
tional “old  wine  skins”  that  should  be  making 
room  for  “new  wine.”  He  has  faulted  .unions. for 
being  slow  to  pute  blacks  into  leadership  posi- 
tions, saying,  “A  black  or  a woman  will  clearly 
be  President  of  this  country  before  rate  will  even 
be  able  to  run  for  bead  of  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.”  He 
has  charged  that  when  unions  control  the  gate- 
way to  employment  — as  they  do  in  the  building 
trades,  where  employers  commonly  muster  their 
manpower  at  the  union  hall  for  each  project  — 
they  have  protected  white  workers  at  the  expense 
of  young  blacks  entering  the  workforce.  He  has 
questioned  unions’  enthusiasm  for  affirmative 
action.  He  has  argued  that  their  historical  sup- 
port of  military  spending  has  drained  money 
from  civilian  jobs  programs. 

Some  blacks  in  the  civil  rights  movement  and 
in  labor  circles  say  Mr.  Jackson’s  complaints  are 
overdrawn,  but  close  enough  for  discomfort.  Cen- 
sus figures  indicate  that  about  15  percent  of  union 
workers  are  black;  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O  claims, 
based  on  guesswork,  that  the  figure  is  much 
higher  in  its  affiliates.  Yet  the  35-member  execu- 
tive council  includes  two  blacks,  neither  consid- 
ered as  a force  in  the  union  family. . Frederick 
O’Neal  is  president  of  the  Associated  Actors  and 
Artistes  of  America,  and  Barbara  Hutchinson  is 
vice  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees. 

Blacks  are  better  represented  in  the  second 
echelon  of  union  power,  and  in  many  state  and 
local  organizations.  But  black  unionists  who  have 
come  up-  through,  the  ranks,  such  as  Addie  L. 
Wyatt,  vice  president  of  the  United  Food  and 
Commercial  Workers  and  William  Lucy,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  American  Federation  of 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees,  say  up- 


ward mobility  remains  too  stow.  Let  s face 
Mrs.  Wyatt  said,  “racism  and  sexism  perva^  : ^ 
the  organized  labor  movement  just  .as  they  go 
every  other  institulkHiin  oarsodrty. v .y-!;5 

Civil  rights  leaders  praise  the  iatostna^  W r 
service  for  opening  the  way  for  jobs  mr  ^, 
blacks,  and  for  labor  at  large  in  its  tobbyir£to  ex-  ; 
pand  Federal  jobs  programs.  In  the  oonstrucgpji. . . 
trades,  however,  the  record  is  disputed.  Fed^—; 
tion  president  Lane  Kirkland  declarwLlast  week. 
that  Mr.  Jackson’s  complaints  on  hiring  m the  v 
boil  dim*  trades  were  “misinformed."  But  Nap©; . 
lean  B.  Johnson  2d,  director  of  labor  affairs  at  the  ; v 
National  Urban  League  and.  an  admirer- of 
labor’s  record  on  race,  says  that  with  hard  times 
in  the  construction  industry  Macks  "are  lasing 
ground  faster  than  we  gained.” 

Some  black  leaders  (though  not  Mr.  Jackson)  / 
criticize  up  ******  for  opposing  .experiments,  .d©v 
signed  to  produce  jobs  for  Mack  youth..  The  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Black  Mayors  and  the  Urban  ; //■ 
League,  for 'example,  have  endorsed  a lower-. 
minimum  wage  for  summer  jobs  for  teen-agers.  . 

Labor  strongly  opposes  the  scheme,  saying  em-; 
ployers  will  simply  hire  youngsters  in  place  of  • 
better  paid  older  workers.  Still,  labor  leaders  do 
not  believe  the  Jackson  campaign  represents  a 
serious  estrangement  between  blacks  and  labor- ; -. 

Puffing  for  a Common  Goal 

Union  leaders  are  onthe  letterheads  of  every  . . 

coalition  tor  social  programs  and  minority  \J-. 
rights.  They  have  added  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment  and  affirmative  action  to  their  lists  6f  lob* v 
bying  priorities.  Union  placards  sway  aboVe..;':/;, 
every  civil  rights  march.  Blacks  Seem  to  return . ' 
the  support;  exit  polls  show  that  black  voters  are 
much  less  inclined  than  white  voters  ta  say ■: 
unions  have  “too  much  power.  ” _They  fuHy  .ex- . 
pect  that:  blacks  and  labor  will pull together,  for  ; = : 
the  common  goal  of  unseating  Pifesident  Reagan. 

Mr.  Jackson  has  tempered  his  criticism of  the : - 
A.F.L.-C.I.O.,  as  part  of general  preconvehthm  v . 
peacemaking.  But  his  candidacy  may  affect  the 
labor  movement  more  than  its  leaders  foresee.  . : - 
He  has  aroused  an  outpouring  of  excitement  by , 
telling  young  blacks  they  are  “somebody 
that  energy  outlasts  the  election,  where  will  it  -. 
turn?  Ernest  Green,  an  assistant  secretary  of 
labor  in  the  Carter  Administration  wbo  is  h top  Ly 
Jackson  adviser,  predicts -the  politicat  energy  : - 
Mr.  Jackson  has  stirred  on  the  national  level  will 
.turn  up  in  local  politics,  in  the  workplace  and  in  - -- 
union  halls.  Young  blacks,  who  have  tended  to  fol-  . ' . 
low  will  demand  to  lead,  /Mr.'  Green  said  last  - - . 
week.  “I  think  most  people  in  the  black  cont 
munity  have  been  amazed  at  their  own  potential 
political  strength,  ” he  added!  ^‘Nowibey  figure  it 
can  translate  tootherpolitical  institutions.  "V 


How  members  of  union  households  have  voted 

Silje  Z’iiCUf  jjnrk  Simes/CBS  NEWS  BOLL 


Based  on  exit  polls  in  the  recent  primary  elections 


Black  SOU-/ John  Murriou 


Union  Members  and  Japanese  Competitors  Could  Cut  Into  Profits 


By  JOHN  HOLUSHA 
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World 


Enemies  Meet 
in  Lebanon 
— Peaceably 

It  was  an  unlikely  scene  but  a wel- 
come one  to  the  war-weary  Leba- 
nese. Five  Moslems  sat  down  with 
four  Christians  last  week  for  the  first 
sessions  of  the  country's  national 
unity  Cabinet.  The  only  spoiler  was 
the  designated  Interior  Minister,  Ab- 
dullah al-Rassi,  a Christian.  He 
stayed  away  in  solidarity  with  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, former  President  Sulei- 
man Franjieh,  who  takes  a dim  view 
of  the  new  Government. 

It  had  taken  much  brokering  by 
Syria  and  much  bargaining  by 
Prime  Minister  Rashid  Kararni  to 
get  the  conflicting  factions  together 
for  the  first  time  in  nine  years  of  civil 
war.  The  last  holdout  had  been  Nabih 
Berri,  the  Moslem  Shiite  leader,  who 
agreed  to  join  when  he  got  what  he 
wanted— Minister  of  Stiate  for  south 
Lebanon,  where  Israel  is  in  control 
and  many  Shiites  live.  ‘‘People’s 
minds  should  be  reassured  that  the 
march  to  salvation  has  begun,”  Mr. 
Kara  mi  declared.  Everyone  got 
along  so  swimmingly  that  the  Chris- 
tian President,  Amin  Gemayei,  who 
presided  at  the  session  at  his  sum- 
mer palace  in  Bikfaya,  drove  off  to 
lunch  with  three  of  his  biggest  oppo-  ‘ 
nents,  Mr.  Kararni,  Mr.  Bern  and 
Walid  Jumblat,  the  Druse  leader. 

In  Beirut,  there  was  less  harmony 
as  sporadic  fighting  persisted  across 
the  Green  Line  separating  Moslem 
West  Beirut  from  Christian  East  Bei- 
rut. The  Cabinet  discussed  ways  of 
making  the  nominal  cease-fire  effec- 
tive enough  to  enable  the  seaport  and 
airport,  dosed  for  three  months,  to 
reopen.  To  reduce  tension,  the  fac- 
tional leaders  agreed  to  release  hun- 
dreds of  civilians  and  soldiers  cap- 
tured by  their  respective  militias. 
Reorganizing  the  Lebanese  Army, 
which  has  split  along  factional  lines, 
was  also  a priority. 


his  exile  and  his  criticism.  "The  for- 
mer President  led  the  rebels.”  Gen. 
Pierre  Semengue,  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
was  quoted  as  having  said.  In  south- 
ern France,  Mr.  Ahidjo  did  not  con- 
firm or  deny. 


President  Paul  Biya 


C0ll«etU/S.AiUMo 


The  Losers  Pay 
In  Cameroon 

Since  its  independence  from 
France  in  1980,  the  west  African  re- 
public of  Cameroon  has  had  only  two 
Presidents  and  until  last  month,  no 
attempts  at  a coup  d’etat.  Civil  peace 
helped  the  California-sized  country 
of  nine  million  people  to  prosper 
more  than  most  of  Its  neighbors. 

All  bets  on  continued  stability  have 
been  off  since  a mutiny  cm  April  8 by 
members  of  the  Republican  Guard, 
ah  etite  force  assigned  to  protect  the 
President.  Before  it  was  put  down, 
pexhaps  as  many  as  1,000  people  died 
and  1,000  were  arrested.  President 
Paul  Biya  has  begun  to  hit  back  with 
a series  of  trials.- Last  week,  37  ex- 
aenfions  Were  reported. 

The  mutiny  appeared  to  be  the  lat- 
est phase  of  the  political  warfare  be- 
tween  Mr.  Biya  and  former  Presi- 
dent Ahmadou  Ahidjo,  who  ruled  for 
22  years  before  relinquishing  the 
presidency  to  Mr.  Biya,  his  protege 
and  Prime  Minister,  in  1982.  Mr. 
Biy&  turned  out  to  be  tnoretadepad- 
ent-zniflded  than  Mr.  Ahidjo  appar- 
ently bad  planned.  As  a Roman 
Catholic  from  .southern  Cameroon, 
ti»  new  'President  began  to  take 
measures  against  Mr.  Ahidjo’s  fel- 
low Moslems  in  the  north.  The  two 
men  became  enemies:  Mr.  Ahidjo, 
suspected  of  plotting,  fled  last  July 
and  eventually  took  up  residence  in 
France.  In  February,  he  was  tried  in 
absentia  by  a military  court  and  con- 
demned to  death  with  two  associates 
for  continued  plotting.  Mr.  Biya  later 
commuted  the  sentences  to  life  im- 


appease  Mr.  Ahidjo,  who  continued 


The  Shootout 
In  Tripoli 

Muammar  el-Qaddafi,  the  Libyan 
leader,  sees  plotters  on  every  side, 
bent  on  destroying  him.  He  may  be 
right.  Last  week,  at  least  a dozen  dis- 
sidents were  killed  in  a shootout  in 
Tripoli,  the  Libyan  capital.  "The  ter- 
rorists, well-trained  abroad,  wanted 
to  carry  out  acts  of  sabotage  to  ruin 
our  achievements,”  Colonel  Qaddafi 
said,  “and  perhaps  they  were  also 
calculating  to  carry  out  an  attack 
against  me." 

He  blamed  the  United  States,  Brit- 
ain and  Sudan,  which  he  accused  of 
providing  his  enemies  with  a camp 
employing  Egyptian  and  Sudanese 
instructors.  "The  countries  which 
arm  the  killers  will  themselves  pay 
dearly,”  he  said. 

Accounts  of  the  incident  were  con- 
tradictory. The  Italian  news  agency, 
Ansa,  said  men  firing  rocket-pro- 
pelled grenades  and  automatic 
weapons  had  tried  to  attack  the 
heavily  protected  barracks  on  the 
edge  of  town  where  Mr.  Qaddafi 
sometimes  stays. 

But  Mr.  Qaddafi  said  a plot  had 
been  uncovered  last  Sunday  when 
three  dissident  Libyans  were  inter- 
cepted near  the  Tunisian  border.  One 
was  killed,  Colonel  Qaddafi  said,  and 
the  others,  when  captured,  betrayed 
10  collaborators.  He  said  eight  of 
them  were  killed  and  two  captured  in 
a gun  battle.  The  shooting  lasted  sev- 
eral hours. 

Britain  broke  relations  last  month 
after  a gunman  firing  from  a window 
of  the  Libyan  diplomatic  office  in 
London  killed  a policewoman  and 
wounded  10  Libyans  demonstrating 
against  public  hangings  of  students 
back  home.  Libyan  agents  have  been 
accused  of  shooting  anti-Qaddafi 
exiles  in  Britain,  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  Britain,  Sudan 
and  Tunisia  denied  they  were  in- 
volved in  last  week's  incident.  The 
State  Department  said  it  would  have 
no_  direct;  comment. 

Mi  Laikum  Yu,’ 
Pope  Is  Told 

Pope  John  Paul  II  last  week  took 
his  message  of  compassion,  consola- 
tion and  hope  to  thousands  of  desti- 
tute refugees  in  Thailand,  to  joyous 
tribesmen  in  Papua  New  Guinea 
and,  by  radio,  to  3 million  Roman 
Catholics  in  Vietnam,  where  the 
Communist  Government  is  putting 
pressure  on  priests  to  break  with  the 
Vatican. 

"Never  forget  your  identity  as  free 
people  who  have  a rightful  place  in 
this  world,”  John  Paul  told  thou- 
sands 61  refugees  from  Vietnam, 
Cambodia  and  Laos  at  the  Phanat 
Nikhom  camp,  6G  miles  south  of 
Bangkok.  He  also  affirmed  their 
“right  to  go  back  to  their  roots,  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  land”  with  inde- 
pendence and  self-determination. 

In  Papua  New  Guinea,  where  he 
was  greeted  by  bare-cbested  dancers 
and  drummers,  the  Pope  offered  his 
blessings  in  the  local  languages  as 
well  as  English.  “Mi  Iaikum  yu 
Pop!”  — “I  love  you.  Pope,”  the 
audience  chanted  in  pidgin  English. 

In  Guadalcanal  in  the  Solomon  Is- 
lands, John  Paul  preyed  for  those 
who  died  in  the  fighting  between 
American  and  Japanese  troops  in 
World  War  II.  1 

The  Pope’s  visits  to  Asian  coun- 
tries where  Catholics  are  relatively 
few  may  be  intended,  in  part,  to 
project  his  message  to  China  and 
Vietnam,  where  Catholics  have  been 
hard  put  to  maintain  ties  with  Rome. 
In  Peking,  the  Government-regu- 
lated independent  Catholic  Church, 
which  claims  to  represent  half  of 
China’s  estimated  six  million  Catho- 
lics, announced  it  would  revise  “out- 
dated” theological  doctrines  it 
argued  were  intended  “to  safeguard 
thefeudal  rule  of  the  Pope  in  Rome.” 

In  South  Korea,  John  Paul  canon- 
ized 93  Korean  and  10  French  mis- 
sionary martyrs  who  died  in  the  19th 
century.  He  also  met  young  people 
who  gave  him  written  complaints  of 
Government  restrictions  on  speech 
and  expression.  Security  officers, 
alerted  to  rumors  of  an  assassination 
plot,  arrested  a young  man, — said  to 
be  deranged — who  fired  a cap  pistol 
near  the  Pope's  bulletproof  car. 

Just  before  the  Pope  arrived  home 
yesterday,  bankers  said  the  Vatican 
had  agreed  to  pay  $244  million  to 
creditors  of  the  failed  Banco  Ambro- 
siano  group.  They  said  the  pay- 
ments. reportedly  nearly  half  the 
.Vatican's  liquid  assets,  would  be  in 
recognition  of  “moraf-involvement” 
in  the  group's  $1.3  billion  loss.  It  was 
beaded  by  Roberto  Calvi,  a Milan 
banker  who  worked  closely  with 
Archbishop  Paul  C.  Mardnkus,  an 
American  prelate  in  the  Vatican. 
The  bankers  said  the  church  planned 
to  dispose  of  holdings  in  real  estate 
hnd  securities  to  make  the  payment. 

Mflt  Freudenhehn 
and  Henry  Giniger 


The  Politics  of  a 35-Horn  Week 


Voodfia  Camp  VISUM  Gerd  Ludwig 


German  W orkers  W atch  the 


By  JAMES  M.  MARKHAM 


BONN  — The  world’s  biggest  trade  union  last 
week  edged  toward  a strike  that  would  challenge 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl’s  conservative  West 
German  Government.  The  metal  workers’  union 
mobilized  13,000  of  its  2.5  million  members  for 
scattered  walkouts  tomorrow  in  pursuit  of  the  35- 
hour  work  week.  The  opening  blows  will  be  lim- 
ited, but  the  Government  and  businessmen  fear 
they  might  snowball,  endangering  incipient  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

The  union,  LG.  Metall,  has  moved  cautiously. 
Its  demand  for  a five-hour  reduction  in  the  work- 
week without  loss  of  pay  is  regarded  skeptically 
by  some  of  its  own  members.  But  the  union 
argues  that  at  a time  of  minimal  growth,  avail- 
able work  must  be  spread  around  to  conserve 
jobs  and  open  a few  new  slots.  The  employers'  or- 
ganization, Gesamtmetal],  dismisses  this  argu- 
ment. Thirty-five-hour  weeks,  it  says,  would 
raise  labor  costs  by  20  percent,  erode  West  Ger- 
many's- international  competitiveness  and  ulti- 
mately lead  to  a loss  of  jobs.  The  employers  have 
been  flourishing  opinion  polls  showing  a majority 
of  workers  opposed  to  the  35-hour  week. 

Stung  by  what  it  saw  as  management  stone- 
walling, the  union  last  week  polled  its  members 
in  Stuttgart  and  Frankfurt,  rallying  80  percent 
support  for  a strike.  That  exceeded  the  75  percent 
required  by  union  bylaws,  but  the  results  were 
seen  as  moral  support  for  the  embattled  union's 
leaders,  not  as  enthusiasm  for  a walkout  — the 
Stuttgart  majority  was  the  weakest  in  the  union's 
history  there.  By  selecting  Stuttgart  and  Frank- 
furt-for  its  opening  moves,  the  Union  intentionally 
skirted  the  Ruhr  industrial  belt,  where  the  trou- 
bled steel  industry  is  centered  and  where  high 


unemployment  makes  strikes  unpopular.  LG. 
Metall  aimed  instead  at  the  thriving  automobile 
industry.  The  first  strikes  tomorrow  will  hit  com- 
panies that  supply  pans  to  industry  giants  such 
as  Mercedes-Benz  and  Porsche.  Automobile 
manufacturers  have  been  operating  with  short 
inventories.  The  union  hopes  to  create  a swift  rip- 
ple effect  throughout  the  industry  without  expos- 
ing too  many  of  its  troops  to  lockouts. 

The  35-hour  slogan  is  a bit  misleading.  While 
industrial  wages  are  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  a 
40-hour  week,  the  average  worker  puts  in  roughly 
32  hours  — when  generous  vacations,  holidays 
and  time  off  for  illness  are  calculated.  The  pat- 
tern is  comparable  in  the  Netherlands,  where 
contracts  are  based  on  40.8  hours  but  hours 
worked  total  31.6;  or  France,  where  the  totals  are 
39  and  33.  In  the  United  States  they  are  40  and  36 
and  in  superproductive  Japan  40.9  and  40.7. 
Forty-seven  percent  of  West  German  workers 
get  six-week  paid  vacations.  Five  weeks  off  is 
normal  for-most- others.  Six  years  ago,  a steel 
strike  secured  an  extra  week  of  paid  vacation.  It 
filtered  down  to  other  sectors,  as  the  metal  work- 
ers’ gains  tend  to  do. 

Blud-Collar  Swing  Votes 

The  dispute,  perhaps  inevitably,  has  become 
heavily  politicized.  Chancellor  Kohl  has  dis- 
missed the  35-hour  proposal  as  “silly  and  dumb.” 
At  a meeting  last  week  of  his  governing  Christian 
Democrats,  Family  Minister  Heiner  Geissler 
warned:  “Unless  the  unions  rethink  their  role  in 
society,  sooner  or'  later  they  will  be  out  on  the 
fringes.  The  lessons  of  the  1980’s  and  the  1990’s 
will  throw  up  new  social  issues  that  cannot  be  an- 
swered with  fundamentals  belonging  to  the  19th 
century.”  The  Christian  Democrats,  having 
made  significant  inroads  into  blue-collar  bas- 


tions in  last  year's  election,  hope  to  appeal  over 
the  heads  of  union  leaders  to  the  wavering  rank 
and  file.  But  protracted  strikes  could  embitter 
labor  and  management,  rally  other  unions  to  the 
LG.  Metall  banner  and  undo  the  economic  up- 
swing that  Mr.  Kohl  is  counting  on  to  reap  more 
working-class  votes  in  next  year’s  vital  state 
election  in  North  Rhine-Westphalia,  where  17 
million  of  die  61  million  W est  Germans  live. 

Hoping  to  recover  lost  blue-collar  sympathies, 
the  opposition  Social  Democrats  have  warmly 
embraced  the  35-hour  goal.  Ulrich  Steger,  a So- 
cial Democratic  economic  expen . cited  the  30- 
year  pattern  of  converting  steady  productivity 
increases  into  wage  increases  and  reduced  work- 
ing time.  He  cited  figures  showing  that  from  1975 
to  1982,  West  German  industial  productivity  in- 
creased 20  percent,  Japan’s  rose  25  percent  and 
the  United  States's,  3.8  percent.  A compromise 
acceptable  to  LG.  Metall  would  be  politically 
beneficial  to  the  Social  Democrats,  Mr.  Steger 
said_‘.‘A  defeat  and  a weakened  LG.  Metall,  that 
would  be  bad  for  us,"  he  acknowledged. 

Without  showing  all  their  cards,  the  unions 
have  made  clear  they  would  settle  for  less  than 
their  announced  objective  And  Gesamtmetall 
has  hinted  that  it  might  consider  shorter  weeks 
and  early  retirement  for  older  workers.  One  au- 
tomobile manufacturer,  BMW,  has  proposed  a 
36-hour  week  — if  employees  work  Saturdays. 
But  the  battle  lines  were  already  being  drawn. 
Printers  have  started  wildcat  newspaper  strikes 
in  support  of  the  35-hour  week. 

West  Germany  has  been  relatively  free  of 
strikes.  It  has  little  of  the  class  bitterness  that 
poisons  labor  relations  in  Britain,  Belgium  and 
France.  As  the  first  big  labor  dispute  of  the  Kohl 
era  got  under  way,  everybody  seemed  to  be  qui- 
etly hoping  that  it  would  be  short. 


French  Dairy  Farmers  Protest  Order  to  Cut  Production 


It’s  a Very 
Bad  Year 
For  Milk 

By  EJ.  DIONNE  Jr. 


ST.  SAMSON  DE  BONFOSSE,  France  — 
“Look  around  you:  It’s  all  white,”  said  Alain 
Lambert,  pointing  to  the  rolling  countryside  of 
distinctly  green  fields  and  woods.  “It’s  white  cm 
your  left  and  it’s  white  on  your  right,”  he  contin- 
ued stubbornly.  "Without  all  that  white,  this  re- 
gion would  die." 

Mr.  Lambert  was  talking  about  milk,  and  to 
hear  him  and  the  farmers  of  this  region  talk,  milk 
is  to  this  part'  of  Normandy  what  oil  is  to  Saudia 
Arabia.  Mr.  Lambert,  who  works  for  i’ Union 
Laitifere  Normande,  the  milk  producers’  coopera- 
tive, gives  plenty  of  statistics  to  show  that  the 
thousands  of  cows  that  low  along  the  scenic  road- 
sides should  be  treated  with  the  respect  accorded 
to  creators  of  wealth  everywhere. 

These  are  days  of  fear  and  resentment  in 
French  cow  country.  Earlier  this  year,  the  10-na- 
tion  European  Common  Market  slapped  quotas 
on  its  dairy  farmers  that  reduce  subsidized  milk 
production  by  2 percent  from  last  year.  This 
means  chat  farmers  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
produce  unlimited  quantities  of  milk  at  protected 
prices,  and  many  of  them  are  deeply  worried 
about  their  future. 

The  European  Community  has  embarked  cm  a 
change  in  its  agricultural  policy  that  could 
gradually  end  a way  of  life  for  Europe's  fanners, 
and  particularly  the  French.  Faced  with  British 
demands  for  cutbacks  in  agricultural  subsidies 
— which  amount  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  Com- 
munity’s $24  billion  annual  budget  — the  Com- 
mon Market  agreed  on  the  milk  quotas  and  other 
changes  to  scale  back  spending.  Fanners  are  un- 
settled by  the  change,  after  a long  period  during 
which,  as  one  put  it,  they  were  told  to  “produce 
more  milk  tosave  France.” 

"It’s  completely  idiotic,”  said  Jean-Phillipe 


Osmond,  who  at  25  is  just  starting  up  a dairy 
farm  in  Gieviile  near  here.  Mr.  Osmond  agreed 
with  critics  of  French  agriculture  that  this  coun- 
try’s farms  were  behind  the  times.  But  like  any- 
one affected  by  program  cuts,  he  was  not  happy 
about  the  way  the  Common  Market  was  going 
about  it. 

“I  want  to  modernize , ’ ' Mr.  Osmond  said.  "But 
to  modernize,  you  have  to  invest."  Depending  on 
how  the  milk  quota  was  organized,  he  said,  young 
farmers  like  himself  might  be  strapped  for  cash 
and  unable  to  find  capital. 

To  the  detractors  of  French  farmers,  such  as 
Britain’s  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher, 
Mr.  Osmond’s  remarks  sound  like  special  plead- 
ing. And  indeed,  help  to  French  agriculture  was 
an  important  element  in  France’s  original  inter- 
est in  the  Common  Market. 

When  it  was  set  up  in  1955,  the  Common  Market 
was  essentially  a bilateral  deal  between  France 
and  West  Germany.  In  compensation  for  su- 
perior German  competitive  strength  in  industry, 
France  would  gain  West  German  markets  for  its 
lower  cost  farm  products.  Blit  it  was  not  until  the 
end  of  1961,  after  France  threatened  to  hold  up 
any  further  steps  toward  an  integrated  industrial 
market,  that  the  deal  was  consummated  and  a 
common  agricultural  policy  was  established. 
France’s  increased  sales  of  agricultural  goods  in 
West  Germany  helped  to  keep  more  of  its  farm- 
ers on  the  land,  slowing  the  migration  from 
farms  to  the  big  cities.  West  Germany  got  to  ex- 
port more  of  its  industrial  goods  tc  France. 

In  some  ways,  the  policy  was  quite  successful. 
France  maintained  a large  and  socially  stabiliz- 
ing agricultural  population.  There  was  only  grad- 
ual migration  to  the  cities.  Today,  some  8 percent 
of  the  French  work  force  is  in  agriculture,  com- 
pared to  less  than  6 percent  in.  West  Germany  and 
about  3.5  percent  in  the  United  States. 

But  one  cost  was  a steady  deterioration  in 
French  farmers'  ability  to  compete,  because  the 
incentives  to  modernize  were  weak.  French  milk 
farming  is  a typical  example.  In  1983,  the  aver- 
age French  cow  produced  some  3,810  liters  of 
milk  per  year,  compared  to  5,138  liters  per  cow  in 
Denmark  and  5,117  in  the  Netherlands. 

“It’s  clear  we  have  to  do  something,  we  have  to 
catch  up,”  said  an  official  of  a dairy  cooperative 
who  asked  not  to  be  named.  "What  we’re  worried 
about  Is  that  these  quotas  will  freeze  production 
at  a time  when  we’re  behind,  and  we  might  never 
catch  up.” 

Reducing  subsidies  will  over  the  long  run  force 
inefficient  and  generally  smaller  fanners  cut  of 
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Jean-Phillipe  Osmond  cn  his  dairy  farm  in  Se- 
ville, Normandy. 


business.  For  France,  it  will  mark  a second  agri- 
cultural revolution,  pushing  more  people  off  the 
land  and  into  cities.  And  this  at  a time  when  the 
traditional  industries  are  also  modernizing  and 
urban  unemployment  is  rising. 

“There  will  be  a lot  of  noise  in  early  August,” 
predicted  Roger  Rohee,  a 59-year-old  dairy 
farmer  in  Domjean.  Mr.  Rohee  is  typical  of  the 
smaller  farmers  who  might  be  hurt  by  the 
change.  He  says  his  advantage  over  younger 
fanners  is  that  he  will  retire  soon,  and  that  he 
persuaded  his  children  to  get  out  of  farming. 

Some  French  farmers  suggest  that  the  Govern- 
ment pension  off  the  older  and  less  efficient 
fanners  to  ease  the  transition  to  a leaner  system. 
But  he  also  acknowledges  that  such  subsidies  are 
exactly  what  the  Government,  already  in  the 
midst  of  an  austerity  program,  cannot  afford. 

“We  don’t  evolve  quickly  in  the  countryside,” 
Mr.  Rohee  said  sadly.  "We  know  we’re  late.  We 
know  we  have  to  modernize.  But  it  will  be  very, 
very  hard.” 
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Bangladesh  Objects  to  India’s  Barbed-  Wire  Border 


There’s  No 
End  to  the 
Subcontinent’s 
Subdivisions 

By  WILLIAM  K.  STEVENS 

NEW  DELHI  — The  campaign  of  murder  and  terror 
that  has  afflicted  the  green  and  golden  prairies  of  Punjab 
for  the  last  21  months  goes  on,  with  no  aid  in  sight.  Every 
week,  8, 12, 16  people  die.  The  Punjab  troubles  threaten 
to  widen  into  the  most  serious  civil  conflict  since  shortly 
after  India’s  independence  in  1947.  They  have  placed 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi’s  Government  under  an 
election-year  cloud,  restricted  her  freedom  of  movement 
and  called  into  question  the  ability  of  the  system  to  deal 
with  conflicts  inherent  in  Indian  society. 

Nearly  1,300  miles  south  of  here,  on  the  beautiful 
tropical  island  of  Sri  Lanka,  ethnic  Tamils  and  Sinhalese 
are  at  each  other's  throats,  placing  democratic  institu- 
tions in  jeopardy.  And  to  the  east  and  west,  in  Bangla- 
desh and  Pakistan,  military  Governments  are  struggling 
to  keep  the  lid  of  martial  law  on  political  violence  that 
nevertheless  breaks  out  in  lethal  cycles  of  rebellion  and 
repression. 

Four  different  countries,  four  different  sets  of  cir- 
cumstances, four  seemingly  unrelated  dynamics  at 
work.  But  the  four  have  much  in  common.  Their  similari- 
ties reveal  much  about  the  difficulty  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  liberal  democracy  in  this  considerable  slice 
of  the  third  world,  where  political  emotions  tend  toward 
the  volcanic.  “The  problem  of  political  violence  in  devel- 
oping societies  is  a problem  of  a great  magnitude,” 
writes  Radhika  Coomaraswamy,  a Sri  Lankan  political 
scientist.  She  perceives  a crisis  of  transplanted  Anglo- 
American  institutions  as  they  grapple  with  South  Asian 
social  and  political  realities. 

Political  violence  is  of  a different  character  than  in 
Central  America  and  the  Middle  East,  with  their  armed 
insurgencies  and  wars.  But  it  seems  to  be  almost  a rou- 
tine, built-in  part  of  public  life.  Someone,  it  seems,  is  al- 
ways killing  someone  else  over  political  differences,  with 
the  result  that  governments  often  seem  strained  beyond 
their  capacity  to  cope. 

Talks  with  officials,  academics,  journalists,  ordi- 
nary citizens  and  political  activists  throughout  the  region 
in  recent  months  suggest  that  most  South  Asian  political 


Sikh  nationalists  with  bodies  of  comrades  killed  in  clashes  with  police  In  Punjab  last  month. 
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violence  shares  three  interrelated  characteristics : 

It  is  rooted  in  the  desire  of  competing  groups  for  a 
larger  share  of  an  economic  pie  that  will  never  be  big 

gnraigh 

It  is  infused  with  emotion  because  the  competing 
groups  often  break  along  religious  and  ethnic  lines  estab- 
lished centuries,  even  millennia,  ago.  The  divisions  are 


so  deeply  rooted  as  to  be  all  but  intractable. 

And  it  is  carried  out  mostly  by  frustrated  young  peo- 
ple whose  expectations  have  been  awakened  by  the  open- 
ing up  of  previously  closed  post-colonial  societies. 

In  Sri  Lanka,  groups  of  terrorists  fighting  for  a sepa- 
rate Tamil  state  are  said  by  members  of  their  communi- 
ties to  consist  largely  of  young  men  shut  out  of  universi- 


Bangladeslrbarder.  last  year's  carnage  rasetoffby 
^dStiSvists  seeking  the 

aladeshi  aliens  who  were  seen  as  a threat  .to  the  MMtig 
SkJ  future  of  the  Assamese.  Last  week, 

India  had  agreed  to  suspend  the  erection  rf  a IteAed^wire 

fence  alongtheborder,  which  2nd  set  off  shooting  inci- 
dents with  at  least  two  deaths.  ' L, 

In  Pakistan,  President  Mohammad  Zia  ul-Haq;  last 
vear  faced  the  biggest  threat  to  his  seven-year  ruie,  tot 

a new  threat  from  militant  students  in  Karachi*  the  Sind 
provincial  capital,  and  other  major  dries-  Such  groups 
pulled  down  the  governments  of  h is  predecessors.  Zulfi- 
karAli  Bhutto  and  Gen.  Mohammad  Ayub  Kban. 

In  Bangladesh,  students  are  the  spearhead  of  asus- 
antf-Government  campaign  aimed  sat  restoring 
democracy  in  such  a way  that  all  competing  interest 
groups  would  share  in  political  power*  Political  power,  m 
South  Asia,  translates  into  economic  power  as  weU.  ■ 

And  in  Punjab,  groups  of  radical  Sikh  students,  tired 
by  religious  zeal,  are  largely  blamed  for  the  terrorism 
that  is  said  to  have  led  to  more  than  180  deaths  this  year. 
Rajendra  Sareen,  an  Indian  sociologist,  ascribes  the 
troubles  largely  to  “youth,  who  may  be  mover by -foe 
highest  motives,  but  who  have  no  worthwhile  activity  in., 
which  to  engage.”  Such  youths,  he  said,  “are. corning 
more  and  more  into  the  political  arena.  It  is  the  Punjab 
now.  But  we  are  going  to  have  this  problem  more  ana  - 
more,  all  over  the  country.”  - 

Americans  Kidnapped  In  Sri  Lanka 

In  some  instances,  the  turmoil  stirred  by  militant 
youths  diminishes  young  people’s  legitimate  opportune 
ties  in  the  long  run.  The  campaign  by.  Tamil  terrorists  in 
Sri  is  blamed  for  hairing  foreign  investment  that 
was  beginning  to  expand  the  economy.  Last  week,  Stan- 
ley B.  Alien,  the  American  manager  of  a Government 
water  development  project,  and  his  wife  were  kidnapped 
in  Sri  Their  captors  demanded  $2  million  ransom 

and  the  release  from  custody  of  20 Tamil  prisoners. 

Violence  has  similarly  choked  off  promising  indus- 
trial growth  in  the  relatively  prosperous  Punjab. 

In  almost  every  case,  moreover,  political  violence 
has  led  to  antidemocratic  repression  by  governments 
that  seemed  unable  to  handle  the  situation,  _ 

Thus,  in  Sri  Lanka,  civil  liberties  have  all  but  van-: 
ished  in  the  parts  of  the  island  where  terrorism  is  strong- 
est. More  ominously,  the  army,  made  up  mostly  of  ethnic, 
Sinhalese  who  have  launched  a campaign  of  deliberate 
terror  against  Tamils,,  seems.tp  have  Slipped  out  of  Gov- 
ernment control. 

The  Indian  Government,  showing  either  great  pa- 
tience and  restraint  or  marked .inability  to  act,  has  yet  to 
clamp  down  hard  in  Punjab;  Whether  it  will,  and  what 
might  ensue,  are  regarded  as  major  tests  of  Indian 
democracy  as  it  deals  with  the  explosive  society  in  which, 
it  must  function.  ' 


The  Odds  Are  Against  the  Opposition  in  Tomorrow’s  Elections 


A Referendum  on  Marcos, 


vv 


By  ROBERT  TRUMBULL 


MANILA —More  than  1,000  candidates  are  running 
for  183  National  Assembly  seats  in  the  Philippine  elec- 
tions tomorrow.  But  the  campaign,  at  least  on  the  Gov- 
ernment television  network,  has  sometimes  resembled  a 
drama  of  one  man's  family. 

Imelda  Marcos,  the  politically  powerful  wife  of 
President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos,  surprised  political  ob- 
servers by  announcing  that  she  would  not  run  for  re-elec- 
tion to  Parliament.  She  remains  governor  of  metropoli- 
tan Manila  and  local  leader  of  the  Marcos  party.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marcos  are  seen  cm  the  television  news  every  night, 
sometimes  dispensing  the  largesse  at  her  disposal  in  her 
other  role  as  a Cabinet  minister. 

Their  28-year-old  elder  daughter,  Imee  Marcos 
Manotoc,  is  a candidate  in  the  family's  home  province, 
Ilocos  Norte,  where  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  Jr.,  25,  is  Gov- 
ernor. Mrs.  Marcos's  brother,  Benjamin  Romualdez,  the 
Philippine  Ambassador  to  Washington,  is  running  in  his 
hometown,  Cebu,  in  the  central  Philippines.  Both  rela- 
tives are  heavy  favorites.  So  is  the  Marcos  party. 

Things  have  become  very  personal.  The  principal  ex- 
position group,  the  United  Nationalist  Democratic  Or- 
ganization, or  Unido,  nominated  the  former  wife  of 
Imee’s  husband  as  a candidate  in  Manila.  She  is  Aurora 
Pijuan  Manotoc,  who  was  Miss  International  Beauty  in 
1970.  Mrs.  Marcos's  reaction  was  stormy.  “How  low  can 
they  get?”  she  said  on  television.  “The  opposition  is  truly 
sick,  cruel  and  mean.  Poor  Imee  is  still  in  the  Makati  Me- 
morial (medical)  Center  trying  to  get  over  a painful  and 
traumatic  experience  in  the  less  of  a child.” 


' ’Her  daughter  had  been  persuaded  to  run  to  circum- 
vent a deadlock  between  two  Maras  Lieutenants  in  Ilocos 
Norte.  A week  later,  Mrs.  Manotoc  suffered  a miscar- 
riage. She  made  early  campaign  appearances  in  a wheel- 
chair. Melodrama  had  touched  her  before.  She  secretly 
married  Tommy  Manotoc,  a basketball  coach  and  busi- 
nessman, in  the  United  States  after  he  had  divorced  the 
beauty  queen  in  the  Dominican  Republic;  divorce  is  ille- 
gal in  the  Philippines.  Soon  after  returning  home,  he  was 
kidnapped.  His  parents  blamed  the  Marcos  family,  who 
were  known  to  disapprove  of  the  marriage.  Mr.  Manotoc 
reappeared  a month  later,  saying  he  had  been  kidnapped 
by  the  Communist  New  Peoples  Army. 

Pressure  for  Fairness 

Tomorrow’s  national  election  will  be  the  first  since 
President  Marcos  ended  eight  years  of  martial  law  In 
1981.  He  retains  powers  to  order  summary  arrests,  pro- 
claim laws  and  to  abolish  Parliament.  These  powers  and 
the  economy  are  the  main  issues  in  the  campaign. 

The  assassination  last  August  of  former  Senator 
Benigno  S.  Aquino  Jr.,  Mr.  Marcos's  principal  chal- 
lenger, uncorked  emotions  that  had  been  bottled  up  for 
years.  Anti-Marcos  demonstrations  in  Manila  and  other 
cities,  although  nearly  all  nonviolent,  caused  apprehen- 
sion about  stability,  and  a disastrous  flight  of  capital. 
Foreign  bank  credit  abruptly  stopped,  leaving  the  coun- 
try with  more  than  $25  billion  in  debts  it  cannot  pay.  Mr. 
Marcos  came  under  extreme  pressure  from  businessmen 
and  the  State  Department,  whose  priorities  include  the 
security  of  important  American  military  bases. 

Hoping  to  ease  these  concerns,  Mr.  Marcos  guaran- 
teed that  tomorrow's  election  would  be  “free  and  fair," 
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in-  edntrost  txftbd  generallyheM  image  Of  previous  vot- 
ing. But  when  the  campaign  formally  opened  in  March, 
Mr.  Marcos  abandoned  his  conciliatory  time.  He  made 
retention  of  his  extraordinary  powers  his  central  theme, 
deriding  the  former  system  of  American-style  checks 
and  balances  as  fraught  with 1 ‘deadlock  and  stalemate.” 
He  accused  critics,  including  by  inference  Mr.  Aquino,  of 
encouraging  the  Communist-led  insurgency  that  has 
produced  pockets  of  rebellion  in  every  province.  His  eco- 
nomic aides  also  went  onto  the  offensive.  Prime  Minister 
Cesar  E.  A.  Virata  argued  that  heavy  borrowing  abroad 
has  been  good  for  the  Philippines,  providing  roads  and 
other  nation-building  infrastructure,  instead  of  being  the 
fiscal  catastrophe  that  the  opposition  says  it  is. 

The  exposition  is  hopeful.  Former  Senator  Salvador 
Laurel,  head  of  Unido,  predicts  it  will  win  60  of  the  183 
seats  at  stake  if  the  vote  is  “reasonably  fair;”  If  not,  4Q 
seats.  Detached  political  analysts,  noting  the  Marcos's 
organizational  and  financial  strength,  say  Mr.  Laurel is 
too  optimistic.  A boycott,  organized  by  people  who  say 
that  no  election  under  this  regime  can  be  fair,  is  expected 
to  hurt  the  opposition  more  than  the  Marcos  party. 

Accusations  of  illegal  practices,  such  as  vote-buying, 
are  common.  The  elections  commission  has  ordered  re- 
registration in  five  cities  and  45  towns  because  of  re- 
ported irregularities.  Several  hundred  people  have  been 
killed  in  pre-election  violence,  most  of  it  officially  at- 
tributed to  Communist  guerrillas.  Mr.  Marcos  has  laid 
down  his  defense  in  advance.  Foreign  reporters  were 
“already  shaping  public  opinion  around  the  world  to  cco- 
clude,"  he  said,  that  if  his  party  wins  "then  the  elections 
will  have  been  dishonest  and  disorderly,  and  if  the  oppo- 
sition wins  they  wifi  have  bets  honest  and  peaceful .’ 1 


Washington  Hopes  for  Stability  After  16  Years  of  Military  Rule 


Panama’s  Long  Count  Stirs  Up  Some  Old  Political  T ensions 


By  STEPHEN  KINZER 


Unftad  Pim  boeniatlaiil 

Supporters  of  presidential  candidate  Arnolfo  Arias  Ma- 
drid demonstrating  ta  Panama  City  last  week. 


PANAMA  — Panama  is  not  generally  considered 
part  of  Central  America,  but  the  canal  that  runs  through 
it  accounts  for  much  of  the  United  States’s  strategic  in- 
terest in  the  region,  as  President  Reagan  stressed  last 
week  in  bis  television  address. 

The  violence  that  erupted  following  Panama’s  first 
presidential  election  in  16  years  last  Sunday  heightened 
American  concern.  Gunfire  broke  out  as  backers  of  the 
two  leading  candidates  converged  on  the  legislative  pal- 
ace where  the  votes  were  befog  counted,  leaving  one 
demonstrator  dead  and  40  injured. 

The  immediate  cause  of  all  the  trouble  was  the  cum- 
bersome and  sometimes  irregular  vote-counting  system 
that  kept  Panamanians  in  suspense,  as  it  has  so  often  in 
the  past.  By  the  end  of  the  week,  neither  Nicolas  Ardtto 
Barietta,  a soft-spoken  economist  who  is  the  officially 
backed  candidate,  nor  his  aggressively  populist  oppo- 
nent, three-time  president  Arnulfo  Arias  Madrid,  had 
been  proclaimed  the  winner. 

Mr.  Barietta,  who  has  spent  the  last  seven  years  in 
Washington  as  vice  president  of  the  World  Bank,  .was 
chosen  to  be  the  ruling  coalition’s  candidate  because  he 
was  thought  not  to  have  been  tainted  by  its  failures.  “For 
me  to  be  a pawn  of  the  military  would  be  against  every- 
thing I believe  and  everything  I have  done  in  my  life,”  be 
declared  before  the  election. 

Dr.  Arias  scorned  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Barietta 
would  be  able  to  act  independently  of  the  officers  who 
helped  select  him  as  a presidential  candidate.  “He  is  the 
candidate  of  the  military  and  all  the  corruption  and  Im- 


morality the  military  has  brought  us  during  these  years 
of  dictatorship,”  he  said  last  week.  "I  am  the  only  person 
who  can  push  them  out  of  government  once  and  for  all." 

Few  men  in  Panamanian  history  have  aroused  such 
intense  emotions  as  Dr.  Arias,  who  was  elected  president 
for  the  first  time  in  1940  and  was  thrown  out  15  months 
later.  To  his  supporters,  who  include  a good  part  of  the 
poor  population  of  Panama  City  and  Colta,  he  is  the  man 
who  has  stood  up  to  the  military  for  half  a century  and 
suffered  exile  and  imprisonment  for  his  fierce  independ- 
ence. To  his  enemies,  be  is  a dangerous  autocrat  and 
demagogue,  still  guided  by  the  impulses  that  led  him  to 
sympathize  with  the  Axis  powers  during  World  War  n. 

As  the  slow  vote-counting  continued  and  accusations 
of  incipient  fraud  circulated,  the  election  seemed  a re- 
play of  previous  ones.  In  the  1948  election.  Dr.  Arias  was 
declared  the  loser  after  a tabulation  that  took  five 
months  to  complete.  But  when  his  supporters  took  to  the 
streets,  election  officials  agreed  to  a recount.  It  took  one 
day,  after  which  Dr.  Arias  was  declared  the  winner.  With 
the  help  of  the  National  Guard,  he  was  again  thrown  out, 
this  time  after  two  years. 

In  1968,  officials  took  two  weeks  to  count  the  votes. 
Dr.  Arias  emerged  the  winner,  but  after  U days  in  office 
be  was  overthrown  by  the  guard  when  he  tried  to  dismiss 
some  National  Guard  officers,  shift  others  and  move  sup- 
porters into  command  portions. 

During  his  1984  campaign.  Dr.  Arias  won  the  support 
of  many  Panamanians  who  do  not  like  him  but  share  his 
determination  to  force  the  military  back  to  its  barracks. 
Since  it  overthrew  him  In  1968  for  the  third  time-  the  Na- 
tional Guard  has  run  Panama  and  there  Is  widespread 
fear  that  it  is  trying  to  become  permanent  arbiter  of  na- 


ttenal  politics.  "I  never  thought  I would  find  mvsei 
fog  for  this  madman."  said  a coUege-^5£f 
voter  before  the  noils  ravnori  . 
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Tri-Star  gets 
under  way  with 
'The  Natural.’ 


By  SANDRA  SALMANS 


Los  Angeles 

THERE  was  all  the  excitement  of 
a bygone  Hollywood  for  last 
week’s  debut  of  Tri-Star  Pic- 
tures’ first  production.  “The  Natu- 
ral,” starring  Robert  Redford.  The 
movie,  shown  at  a gala  premiere  in 
New  York  and  at  a by-tavi  ration-only 
screening  here,  is  about  a baseball 
hitter  blessed  with  mythic  power  and 
cursed  with  bad  luck  — one  who,  in- 
variably, either  smashes  the  ball  into 


the  bleachers  for  a home 
strikes  out  miserably. 

It's  not  a bad  metaphor  for  Holly- 
wood. Indeed,  given  the  vagaries  of 
the  movie  business,  both  Tri-Star  and 
its  film  could  meet  either  fate.  But 
whatever  the  weekend  box  office,  Tri- 
Star  is  determined  to  a become  a 
force  — an  “instant  major,”  com- 
pany executives  call  it — in  the  movie 
industry,  a major,  in  the  Hollywood 
lexicon,  is  a company  that  distributes 
upwards  of  15  movies  each  year, 
some  that  it  has  produced  itself, 
others  “picked  up”  from  producers 
elsewhere.  By  most  counts,  there  are 
only  six  majors  left  today:  Columbia, 
MGM-UA,  Paramount,  Warner 
Brothers,  20th  Century-Fox  and  Uni- 
versal (Wait  Disney  Pictures’  pro- 
duction has  dropped  too  low).  And  the 
odds  against  Tri-Star  making  a sev- 
enth are  daunting.  Not  since  1924, 
with  the  formation  of  Columbia  Pic- 


tures, has  any  company  succeeded  in 
becoming  a major. 

While  veteran  Hollywood  observers 
say  that  they  have  seen  it  all  before, 
Tri-Star’s  strategy  differs  from  that 
of  the  existing  majors  and  other 
would-be  majors  in  several  key 
areas.  And  those  differences  may  be 
enough  to  get  the  studio  all  the  way  to 
home  plate. 

Tri-Star  is  s partnership  of  three 
powerful  enterdunment  companies: 
Columbia,  which  is  using  it  to  expand 
its  role  in  the  movie  business;  CBS, 
which  is  seeking  to  build  up  both  fts 
modest  movie  operation  and  its  sup- 
ply of  films  for  network  use,  and 
HBO,  the  Time  Inc.  subsidiary  that, 
as  the  nation's  largest  pay-cable  serv- 
ice, is  desperate  for  new  films  to  air 
on  an  exclusive  basis. 

Tri-Star  has  assembled  a structure 
for  financing  — from  banks,  outside 
investors  and  advance  sales  to  ancil- 


lary markets  as  well  as  the  three 
partners  — that,  management 
claims,  will  make  its  movie-making 
virtually  risk-free.  That  sort  of  claim 
is  received  skeptically  by  industry 
veterans  but,  at  least  on  paper,  the 
arithmetic  looks  good  Tri-Star  is 
starting  its  corporate  life  with  a capi- 
talization of  nearly  $1  billion,  which  is 
not  only  a respectable  sum  by  the 
standards  of  any  major  studio,  but  an 
unattainable  one  for  other  newcom- 
ers. Victor  Kaufman,  the  former  Co- 
lumbia executive  who  heads  the  new 
studio,  explained  in  an  interview  last 
week:  “We  needed  a very  large  num- 
ber for  people  to  believe  we'd  be  here 
forever.” 

Although  the  established  studios 
are  dazzled  by  the  number,  they  have 
their  doubts  about  forever.  Despite 
the  money,  they  say,  Tri-Star  faces 
several  major  obstacles.  Top  execu- 
tives at  rival  studios,  who  asked  not  to 


INVESTING  / Eric  N.  Berg 

Rethinking  the  Meaning  of  Dividends 


Investors  are 
enamored  of  them,  but 
experts  maintain  lower 
payouts  would  keep 
stock  prices  higher. 


capital  gains  than  with  a dollar  of  dividends. 

“Paying  out  funds  as  dividends  may  bring  you 
applause  for  your  generosity  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing from  some  of  the  odd-lot  holders  who  have 
nothing  better  to  do  than  eat  a box  lunch  at  your 
expense,”  Professor  Miller  says.  “But  it  can  be  a 
considerable  imposition  on  your  upper-tax- 
brackefstockholders.” 


■QKIVIDENDS  may  not  be  the  stuff  of  suspense 
II  novels,  but  so  far  this  year  they  have  made 
headlines.  A reinvigorated  Chrysler  rein- 
stated its  quarterly  payout,  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  threatened  to  cut  its  dividend  for 
the  first  time  ever,  two  big  utilities  — Long  Island 
Lighting  and  Public  Service  of  New  Hampshire — 
halted  their  common  stock  dividends,  and  just 
last  week.  General  Motors  surprised  Wall  Street 
by  raising  its  quarterly  payout  by  25  percent. 

But  whether  dividends  are  actually  good  for 
shareholders  is  not  altogether  dear.  While  some 
old-line  companies,  such  as  General  Electric, 
have  paid  dividends  for  years,  rapid- growth,  high- 
tech  concerns,  such  as  Apple  Computer,  often  do 
not  pay  dividends  at  all.  Nor  is  the  meaning  of 
dividend  changes  easy  to  decipher. 

A dividend  cut,  for  example,  could  be  good  news 
if  a company  is  plowing  back  funds  into  promising 
ventures.  Moreover,  as  the  economy  changes  to 
high-technology  oriented  industry  and  as  compa- 
nies spend  more  on  research  and  development, 
such  a trend  to  leaner  dividends  could  become 
more  pronounced.  Consequently,  the  American 


Nevertheless,  there  is  no  denying  that  just  as 
Americans  love  their  cars,  so  Americans  relish 
their  dividends,  and  for  good  reason.  At  T.  Rowe 
Price,  Gordon  L.  Croft,  manager  of  that  invest- 
ment company's  Growth  and  Income  Fund,  re- 
ports that  investors  who  bought  a diversifed  port- 
folio of  stocks  in  1972  and  held  them  to  the  end  of 
1982  would  have  received  the  majority  of  the  re- 
turn in  dividends  than  in  price  appreciation. 

Indeed,  despite  the  argued  drawbacks  to  divi- 
dends, specialists  agree  that  groups  of  investors 
such  as  retirees,  wealthy  individuals  whose  in- 
come is  mostly  sheltered,  and  nontax-paying  or- 
ganizations, are  mostly  likely  to  prefer  high-divi- 
dend stocks.  In  buying  these  issues,  analysts  offer 
a number  of  tips.  Mr.  Childs,  for  example,  favors 
the  purchase  of  stocks  whose  dividends  increase 
at  a constant  percentage  each  year.  He  also  ad- 
vises investors  not  to  give  too  much  weight  to  one- 
time dividends.  Mr.  Croft  says  that  generally  divi- 
dends should  come  out  of  operating  earnings.  Fi- 
nally, it  is  widely  agreed  that  dividends  in  the 
form  of  stock  do  little  for  shareholders.  They  only 
increase  the  amount  of  paper  outstanding  on  an 
unchanged  company. 

For  investors,  the  appeal  of  dividends  is  that  in 
addition  to  providing  certain  current  income,  divi- 
dends reveal  much  about  a company’s  health.  Un- 
like reported  profits,  which  do  not  necessarily 


Dividends:  Big  Stocks 
Vs.Small  Stocks 


Average  dividend  yield  at  end  of  quarter  for 
the  30  Dow  Jones  Industrials  and  alt  common 
stocks  on  the  American  Stock  Exchange 

7% 


Dow  Jones 
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investing  public  may  have  to  depend  less  on  diyi-.  ..translate  info  a strong,  positive  cash  flow,  divi- 
dends for  total  returns.  ''^dendsare'by  definition  cash  payouts  from  a com-  ~ 

pany's  pool  of  retained  earnings.  Provided,  there- 


an  intellectual  battle  still  rages  about  whether 
dividends  are  truly  in  investors’  best  interests. 


In  fact,  there  is  a growing  sentiment  that  the 
?roll  of  dividends  should  be-played  down,  and  £hat^ 
cash  payouts,  because  they  are  foxed  more  highly 
than  long-term  capital  gains,  are  actually  a very 
costly  way  to  compensate  shareholders. 

‘♦Why  firms  continue  to  pour  out  vast  quantities 
of  dividends  in  the  face  of  these  tax  differentials  is 
one  of  the  great  puzzles  of-our  time,”  says  Merton 
H.  Miller,  the  Leon  Carroll  Marshall  Professor  of 
Finance  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

In  fact,  for  more  than  two  decades,  academi- 
cians, Wall  Street  professionals  and  corporate  ex- 
ecutives have  straggled  to  understand  the  role  of 
dividends  in  investing,  and  in  particular  to  deter- 
mine if  companies  might  better  serve  sharehold- 
ers by  reinvesting  profits. 

Some,  like  Prof.  Robert  Litzenberger  at  Stan- 
ford University,  have  done  studies  suggesting  that 
corporations  might  increase  their  stock  prices  by 
reducing  dividends.  Others,  such  as  John  F. 
Childs,  a dividend  expert  at  Kidder,  Peabody  & 
Company,  argue  that  dividends  are  vital  to  cush- 
ion shareholders  against  losses  and  to  signal 
managers’  confidence  — or  lack  of  it  — in  their 
companies. 

A third  group,  led  by  Professor  Miller,  argues 
that  dividend  policies  usually  do  not  matter— and 
sometimes  can  penalize  shareholders.  For  the 
average  investor,  he  says,  bleeding  out  more  cash 
in  the  form  of  dividends  does  not  make  sharehold- 
ers any  richer.  And  wealthy,  high-tax-bracket  in- 
dividuals, he  adds,  are  better  off  with  a dollar  of 


fore,that4be dividend  does-not-come  from  a one 

shot  event  such  as  sale  of  an  asset,  experts  say 
dividend  payments  provide  the  most  compelling 
evidence  of  a company’s  basic  profitability. 

It  follows  logically  that  when  a company 
changes  its  dividend,  it  is  sending  a message  to  in- 
vestors. A dividend  increase  signals  that  earnings 
are  expected  to  rise,  whereas  a dividend  cut 
means  earnings  are  about  to  nosedive. 


The  University  of  Chicago’s  Professor  Miller, 
for  example,  argues  that  if  a company  is  not 
changing  its  borrowing  or  investing  policies,  the 
only  way  it  can  finance  a larger  dividend  is  by  is- 
suing more  stock.  In  other  words,  be  says,  any 
benefit  stockholders  derive  from  an  additional 
dividend  is  offset  by  a loss  of  control,  and  share- 
holders aren’t  better  off. 


jUT  not  all  dividend  cuts  signal  bad  news. 
Some  companies,  for  example,  decide  to 
scale  back  their  payouts  to  reinvest  in  re- 
search and  development.  Such  was  the  case  at 
Gould  Inc.,  which  decided  in  the  early  1980’s  to 
shift  from  its  core,  low-tech  business  of  battery 
making  to  high  tech..  Realizing  that  such  a corpo- 
rate transformation  would  require  high  capital 
spending,  Gould  last  year  cut  its  annual  dividend 
by  more  than  half  — to  68  cents  from  S1.72.  But 
Gould’s  stock  price  did  not  suffer  because  inves- 
tors apparently  realized  the  company  was  begin- 
ning a new  strategy. 

Similarly,  when  the  ITT  Corporation  failed,  as 
expected,  to  raise  its  dividend  last  year,  opting  in- 
stead to  plow  profits  into  new  communcations 
equipment,  ITT's  stock  price  rose.  “The  company 
said  it  had  better  places  to  put  Its  money  than  in  a 
dividend,”  said  Mr.  Croft  of  T.  Rowe  Price.  “In- 
vestors respected  that.  ” 

It  is,  in  fact,  partly  a result  of  such  actions  that 


Professor  Litzenberger,  meanwhile,  argues 
that  since  investors  pay  higher  taxes  on  dividend 
income  than  on  long-term  capital  gains,  high-divi- 
dend stocks  must  sell  at  a lower  price,  and  pay 
higher  prefox  returns,  than  low  payers.  If  this  is 
so  investors  of  all  types  might  see  their  stock 
prices  rise  if  dividends  were  pruned. 

A wholesale  reduction  of  dividends,  however, 
seems  unlikely,  particularly  if  interest  rates  con- 
tinue to  rise.  In  that  case  one  way  companies 
could  continue  to  lure  investors  to  the  stock  mar- 
ket would  be  by  increasing  dividends. 


Nevertheless,  even  staunch  supporters  of  high 
payouts,  such  as  Kidder’s  Mr.  Childs,  say  divi- 
dends should  be  used  less  to  convey  a company’s 
position  today  and  more  to  convey  its  earning 
power  over  the  long  haul.  “1  tell  managers  that 
they  should  be  stingy  with  their  dividends  when 
earnings  are  high  and  generous  with  dividends 
when  earnings  fall,”  Mr.  Childs  said.  “The  key  is 
to  have  a sustainable  dividend  which  matches  a 
company’s  long-term  earning  power." 


Economy 


be  named,  suggest  that  the  differing 
needs  of  the  three  Tri-Star  partners 
could  create  conflicts  of  interest  that 
might  damage  the  operation  — and 
that,  ultimately,  it  is  HBO’s  interests 
that  are  likely  to  be  best  served. 

Moreover,  these  executives  ques- 
tion Tri-Star’s  ability  to  get  its  mov- 
ies into  the  theaters  at  a time  when  all 
the  studios  are  stepping  up  produc- 
tion. 

Studio  heads  interviewed  here  also 
suggest  that  Tri-Star  is  paying  too 
much  for  too  litle.  “They’re  basically 
getting  projects  that  have  been 
turned  down  by  other  companies,” 
said  Frank  Yablans,  chief  operating 
officer  of  MGM/UA.  Tri-Star’s  entry 
into  the  business  comes  at  a time 
when  the  market  is  already  glutted 
with  new  production  companies  and 
product,  said  Michael  Eisner,  presi- 
dent and  chief  operating  officer  of 
Paramount.  While  Paramount  plans 
to  hold  the  line  on  costs,  he  said,  all 
the  new  deal  makers  together  “have 
created  a frenzy  that  has  set  new 
levels  for  actors,  directors,  writers 
and  executives.” 

For  the  moment,  however,  Tri-Star 
seems  to  be  hitting  all  the  balls. 
Formed  only  a year  ago,  the  company 
has  put  together  an  impressive  re- 
lease schedule.  “The  Natural”  — the 
first  of  this  summer's  movie  crop  and 
Mr.  Redford's  first  film  in  four  years 
— has  been  booked  into  1,000  theaters. 
The  studio  plans  to  follow  that  in  July 
with  “The  Muppets  Take  Manhattan" 
and  “Meatballs  111.”  A host  of  other 
pictures  are  in  various  stages  of  pro- 
duction, with  actors  such  as  Tom  Sel- 
leck  and  Sally  Field,  and  directors  in- 
cluding Robert  Benton  (“Kramer  vs. 
Kramer”),  Alan  Parker  (“Midnight 
Express”)  and  Phil  Kaufman  (“The 
Right  Stuff’).  And,  whatever  other 
studios  think  of  the  quality  and  price 
of  their  new  competitor’s  releases, 
Tri-Star  has  picked  up  some  possible 
blockbusters:  “First  Blood  II,”  “Su- 
pergirl,”  "Santa Claus.”  All  told,  Tri- 
Star  will  release  11  movies  this  year, 
including  two  Christmas  pictures, 
and  15  in  1985.  Tri-Star  plans  ulti- 
mately to  release  about  25  pictures 
per  year,  of  which  it  will  produce 
about  15. 

That  kind  of  schedule  is  vital  to  a 
major  studio,  Victor  Kaufman  noted, 
partly  because  a distributor  must  be 
able  to  assure  exhibitors  that  it  can 
keep  the  pipeline  filled.  Then  too, 
movie-making  is  a risky  business  and 
a studio  improves  its- odds; by  diversi- 
fying its  bets.  Statistically , “if  you 
make  or  acquire  15  to  18  pictures  a 
■year;  you  will  have-a-fairshare-that- 
work  successfully,”  he  said.  “This  is 
a volume  business,  where  you  can 
make  money  from  the  distribution  of 
a large  number  of  pictures  through 
the  system.” 

One  studio  executive  jibed  that  Mr. 
Kaufman’s  emphasis  on  volume  awes 
more  to  Coca-Cola,  which  owns  Co- 
lumbia, than  to  the  art  of  making 
movies.  And  although  Mr.  Kaufman’s 
stand  oo  how  to  play  the  odds  are 
pretty  much  accepted  Hollywood  wis- 
dom, some  of  the  things  Tri-Star  is 
doing  to  reach  that  volume  have  Hol- 
lywood annoyed.  In  the  time-honored 
tradition,  executives  say,  the  newest 
studio  is  trying  to  buy  its  way  into  the 
market  and  bidding  up  prices  for 
screenplays,  for  talent,  for  pickups  of 
other’s  films.  “If  you’re  a major  pro- 
ducer or  a star,  you  would  probably 
put  Tri-Star  at  the  bottom  of  your 
list,”  said  Harold  Vogel,  an  analyst 
with  Merrill  Lynch.  “So  Tri-Star 
must  offer  sweeter  deals,  better  par- 
ticipations.” 

One  example:  MGM/UA  turned 
down  the  sequel  to  “First  Blood,”  Mr. 
Yablans  said,  “because  l couldn’t 
make  a deal  that  was  acceptable  on  a 


prudent  business  basis.”  Tri-Star 
snapped  it  up. 

Tri-Star  executives  defend  their 
“First  Blood”  deal  and  others.  “We 
are  paying  what  we  think  is  the  right 
amount  for  us,”  said  Mr.  Kaufman. 
While  budgets  range  from  $5  million 
to  $20  million,  he  added,  the  studio’s 
average  is  the  same  as  the  indus- 
try’s: about  $12  million.  Tri-Star  ex- 
ecutives do  say  that  the  studio  is  giv- 
ing  profit  participations  to  more  film 
makers,  and  structuring  those  deals 
differently.  Given  Hollywood  book- 
keeping, profit  participations  have 
often  been  meaningless,  even  when 
the  film  has  done  well  at  the  box  of- 
fice. “We  try  to  come  up  with  deals  so 
that  people  get  participations  earlier, 
and  they're  larger.”  said  Gary  Han- 
dler, Tri-Star’s  44-year-old  president, 
and  a former  entertainment  lawyer. 


If  the  industry  assumes  Tri-Star  is 
a spendthrift,  it  is  only  partly  due  to 
the  deals  it  has  made.  Another  factor 
is  undoubtedly  that  extraordinary  $1 
billion  capitalization,  only  $200  mil- 
lion of  which  was  put  up  by  the  part- 
ners themselves,  with  another  $200 
million  from  a bank  line  of  credit . An- 
other $100  million  to  $150  million 
comes  from  HBO,  again,  and  limited 
partnerships  with  individual  inves- 
tors. The  rest  of  the  money,  an  esti- 
mated $500  million,  comes  from  ad- 
vance sales  to  HBO,  CBS  and  home 
video,  with  HBO  accounting  for  the 
lion’s  share. 


The  financing  package  reduces  Tri- 
Star’s  risk  to  practically  zero  on  each 
picture,  Mr.  Kaufman  said.  Outside 
financing  covers  half  of  Tri-Star’s 
cost  in  making  movies,  he  said. 
Added  to  presales,  it  covers  100  per- 
cent of  production  costs  and  half  of 
the  distribution  costs  — on  average, 
about  $6  million  per  film.  That  leaves 
Tri-Star  at  risk  only  for  the  other  half 
of  distribution  costs,  about  $3  million. 
According  to  management's  calcula- 
tion, Tri-Star’s  finances  allow  the 
company  to  cover  Us  costs  with  lower 
box  office  rentals  — the  sum  left  to 
the  studio  after  the  exhibitor  has 
taken  his  share  — than  virtually  any 
other  moviemaker.  “If  we  can  earn 
somewhere  between  our  marketing 
investment  and  our  production  cost  in 
film  rentals,  we  will  do  well,”  said 
David  Matalon,  Tri-Star’s  executive 
vice  president  of  marketing  and 
sales. 


Other  studios,  most  of  wjiich  are 
also- using  some'  combination  of  pre- 
sales and  outside  investors  to  reduce 
their  risks,  say.it.is  noLthat  easy.  No 
matter  bow  the  financing  is  struc- 
tured, they  say,  the  movie  business  is 
never  risk-free. 


Mr.  Kaufman,  a lawyer  who  was 
then  a senior  executive  at  Columbia, 
came  up  with  the  idea  for  Tri-Star 
two  years  ago  during  his  daily  com- 
mute from  Long  Island  into  New 
York.  The  venture,  tentatively 
named  Nova,  got  under  way  a year 
ago.  It  was  not  until  September  that 
the  Justice  Department  — which  had 
earlier  vetoed  a separate  movie-and- 
cable  consortium — gave  its  approval 
to  Tri-Star. 


Mr.  Kaufman  became  chairman, 
based  in  New  York.  Mr.  Hendler,  for- 
merly a partner  in  the  Los  Angeles 
law  firm  of  Armstrong,  Hendler  & 
Hirsch,  and  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent entertainment  lawyers  in  town, 
became  president.  A third  key  execu- 
tive is  Mr.  Matalon,  the  former  theat- 
rical manager  of  Columbia  Pictures 
International.  The  company  is  over- 
seen by  an  executive  committee  with 
two  representatives  from  each  corpo- 
rate partner,  directed  by  Francis  Vin- 
cent, chairman  and  chief  executive  of 
Columbia  Pictures  Industries. 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

A Mixed  Blessing  for  Phone  Users 


Lower  long-distance . rates  man- 
dated in  a Federal  Communications 
Commission  order  to  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
marked  the  first  in  a promised  series 
of  sweeping  phone  rate  changes.  The 
6.1  percent  reduction  will  bring  the 
rates  of  A.T.&  T.f  with  94  percent  of 
the  market,  more  in  line  with  its  dis- 
count competitors,  although  MCI  said 
it  would  end  Us  monthly  fees.  The 
competitors  received  a break  from 
the  F.C.C.  in  the  form  of  lower  fees  to 
connect  to  local  networks.  Other 
changes  ordered  by  .the  F.C.C.  will 
add  to  phone  costs:  Charges  will  be 
imposed  for  long-distance  directory 
assistants  and  businesses  with  multi- 
ple lines. 

Whither  the  Economy?  Erratic  eco- 
nomic indicators  continued  to  puzzle 
analysts,  who  have  been  alternately 
worrying  about  an  overheating  econ- 
omy and  a stagnant  one.  A 2-9  percent 
rise  in  retail  prices  in  April  renewed 
fears  of  higher  interest  rates.  But  pro- 
ducer prices  were  flat  in  April,  and- 
Inflation  at  the  producer  level  was 
running  at  a moderate  4.4  percent 
pace.  Economists  disagreed  whether 
the  prime  rate’s  increase  to  12%  per- 
cent reflected  a tightening  of  mone- 
tary policy  by  the  Federal  Reserve, 
or  an  attempt  by  banks  to  capitalize 
on  the  unexpected  demand  for  com- 
mercial credit.  President  Reagan, 
while  not  placing  *e  blame  for  the 


higher  rates,  said  he  was  not  pleased 
by  them. 

Neither  were  third-world  debtor  na- 
tions, whose  interest  payments  are 
often  tied  to  the  prime.  Argentina 
said  the  $600  million  in  extra  debt 
from  the  latest  rise  endangers  “social 
peace.”  The  Fed  is  trying  to  get 
banks  to  hmit  the  interest  charged  oo 
such  loans. 

Credit  markets  reacted  with  higher 
interest  rates  and  a falkrff  in  Investor 
demand  as  more  worried  about  tight- 
ening monetary  policy.  The  rate 
climb  was  helped  by  negative  reac- 
tion to  a $2.4  bfllion  increase  in  the 
M-l  basic  money  supply  measure. 

The  bearish  stock  market  had  an- 
other erratic  wed.  The  Dow  Jones  in- 
dustrial average  ended  at  1,157.14, 
down  8.17.  Volume  was  off. 

Martin  S.  FddsteEu,  often  consid- 
ered a thorn  in  the  supply  side,  is  quit- 
ting as  chairman. of  the  Council  on 
Economic  Advisers.  His  disagree- 
ments with  Administration  policies, 
and  especially  with  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Regan,  earned  him  the  approval 
of  Reagan  opponents.  But  his  depar- 
ture to  return  to  Harvard,  which  was 
expected,  could  ease  the  tensions  in 
an  Administration  trying  to  maintain 
an  even  keel  in  a rocky  economy. 

In  the  three  traiSng  days  after  Tele- 


dyne offered  to  buy  back  up  to  25  per- 
cent of  its  own  shares  at  a premium 
price  of  $200  a share,  its  stock  surged 
$37.62%,  to  $193.37%.  Analysts  say 
this  latest  buyback  may  be  intended 
to  drive  Teledyne  shares  even  higher 
by  increasing  its  per-share  earnings, 
or  to  prevent  the  company  from 
becoming  atakeover  target.  The  elec- 
tronics conglomerate’s  chairman, 
Henry  E.  Singleton,  isn't  explaining. 

Non-bank  Banking  Ultimatum.  The 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  told  Con- 
gressional officials  that  be  expected 
them  to  enact  some  rules  governing 
non-bank  banks,  which  do  almost 
everything  banks  do  except  make 
commercial  loans.  If  no  action  was 
forthcoming,  the  Comptroller  said,  he 
would  approve  scores  of  applications; 
to  prove  Ms  point,  he  approved  sev- 
eral. The  failure  of  officials  to  enact 
rales  couM  lead  to  a breakdown  in  the 
barriers  to  nationwide  banking. 

City  Investing  received  a $2.3  bil- 
lion bid  for  a management  buyout 
from  a group  headed  by  Merrill 
Lynch  Capital  Markets.  When  the  $50- 
a-share  offer  was  made,  Oppen- 
betmer  & Company  dropped  its  plans 
for  a competing  bid. 

The  &E.C.  wants  to  make  it 
tougher  for  companies  to  fight  take- 
overs In  the  manner  that  Carter  Haw- 
ley has.  It  proposed  to  ban  or  limit 


such  tactics  as  golden  parachute 
compensation  clauses  for  company 
executives  and  poison  pill  measures 
to  dilute  stock  holdings.  The  recom- 
mendations, many  of  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  expediting  take- 
overs, are  in  contrast  to  measures 
being  studied  by  other  segments  of 
the  Government  to  limit  the  mega- 
mergers  in  such  industries  as  oil  and 
steel. 

U.S.  Seutras.  Nissan  said  it  would 
start  production  of  the  popular  pas- 
senger cars  next  year  at  its  Smyrna, 
Tenn.,  plant,  which  already  produces 
trucks.  The  decision  came  earlier 
than  most  analysts  bad  expected. 

Miscellanea.  Rapid- American, 

which  owns  the  nation’s  No.  2 variety- 
store  chain,  said  it  bought  a 3 percent 
stake  in  No.  1 Woolworth  on  the  open 
market,  leading  to  rumors  that  it  was 
thinking  of  a takeover  . . . General 
Electric  Credit  agreed  to  buy  Em- 
ployers Reinsurance  from  Texaco  for 
$1.08  billion  in  cash . . . I.B.M.  intro- 
duced the  first  part  of  its  local  area 
network  to  link  computer  systems, 
but  delayed  the  expected  introduction 
of  a fiill  network  by  a year  or  more 
...  A Delaware  court  blocked  Royal 
Dutch’s  bid  for  the  rest  of  Shell  Oil, 
but  Royal  Dutch  said  it  was  proceed- 
ing anyway . . . The  Vatican  bank  was 
reported  to  have  agreed  to  pay  $244 
million  to  creditors  of  the  failed 
Banco  Ambrosiano  group. 
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Company 
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Proverbially  Russian 


Tell  me  again,  comrade,  why  we  can't  go  to  Los 
Angeles  to  beat  the  tails  off  the  Americans. 

You’d  rather  have  a pot  of  gold  medals  than  af- 
firm the  honor  of  the  homeland?  You’d  let  them 
march  against  us,  shout  insults  at  us,  lure  our  young 
people  into  defecting? 

Those  can't  he  your  reasons.  You  would  let  a 
few  demonstrators  prevent  a display  of  superior 
Soviet  man  and  woman?  You  really  worry  about  de- 
fections? Our  athletes  compete  all  over  the  capital- 
ist world  without  succumbing  to  their  lures.  Olym- 
pic runners  are  not  ballet  dancers. 

They  are  hooting  about  “captive  nations”  and 
they’ve  done  nothing  to  control  the  smog  in  Los  An- 
geles. They  are  gassing  the  track! 

You  can  hang  a melon  from  a poplar,  but  only 
the  fool  will  think  the  poplar  a melon  tree.  You’ll  not 
persuade  anyone  with  this  long  list  of  trivial 
excuses. 

Be  calm,  comrade.  Please  understand  that  our 
pretexts  need  not  be  our  motives.  Why  should  we 
admit  to  a boycott  and  legitimize  the  Americans’ 
kind  of  political  warfare?  Why  should  we  admit  re- 
venge for  the  way  they  destroyed  our  Olympics  four 
years  ago  and  give  them  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
it  still  hurts? 

Vengeance  denied  is  no  vengeance  at  all. 

Oh,  they  will  understand.  We’re  not  peasants 
who  have  to  tolerate  their  war  in  Vietnam  while 
they  can  smugly  punish  us  for  Afghanistan.  It’s 
cheap  to  eat  grapes  in  the  other  man’s  vineyard. 

But  you’re  letting  Reagan  pose  as  the  champion 
of  peaceful  competition.  You  are  re-electing  him. 


No,  comrade,  you  have  it  backward.  Only  ne- 
cessity teaches  a bear  to  dance.  What  he  most  wants 
for  Election  Day  are  phony  negotiations  to  reassure 
his  anxious  people,  smiling  encounters  that  will  let 
him  boast  how  he  scared  us  with  his  saber-rattling. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  defeat  him,  but  we’re  not 
going  to  help  him  claim  that  his  hostility  makes  us 
malleable. 

Words,  words,  just  words,  comrade.  No  one  has 
ever  died  of  insults.  When  his  farmers  complained, 
he  came  begging  to  sell  us  wheat.  At  the  first  sight 
of  blood,  he  fled  from  Lebanon.  The  world  will  yet 
teach  him  its  ways  without  our  having  to  strain  so 
hard. 

A wolf  without  teeth  still  ogles  sheep.  Reagan 
dreams  of  the  teeth  of  his  youth  — nuclear  “superi- 
ority” without  American  vulnerability,  a “roll- 
back” of  Soviet  power  in  Europe,  a Soviet  economy 
wrecked  by  the  arms  race,  maybe  a capitalist  resto- 
ration in  Moscow.  Such  a man’s  words  are  deeds, 
acts  of  hatred. 

And  ruining  his  Olympics  will  cool  his  passion? 

It  will  redeem  our  self-respect.  Half  the  world 
jumped  through  the  American  hoop  in  *80.  Let  them 
see  that  half  the  world  now  jumps  through  ours. 
That  is  how  diplomacy  must  be  waged.  Treat  us  as 
equals  and  we  can  talk  and  compete  in  business  and 
basketball.  Treat  us  as  illegitimates  . . . threaten  us 
with  supremacy  . . . then  nothing  is  possible. 

Reagan's  re-election  is  highly  possible. 

The  horse  is  often  wiser  than  its  rider.  Besides, 
cows  have  more  respect  for  the  ugliest  bull  than  for 
the  handsomest  ox. 


The  Market  for  Mothers 


Telephones  are  ringing,  restaurants  are  full, 
florists  are  happy.  This  is  Mother’s  Day,  the  work  of 
Anna  Jarvis,  who  began  lobbying  for  such  a celebra- 
tion in  1907,  and  who  is  reputed  to  have  been  at  odds 
with  her  own  mother.  If  so,  she  may  have  been  pro- 
pelled by  guilt — a feeling  with  which  most  of  us  are 
all  too  familiar.:  Who:  amongJthe  millions  .now  toast- 
ing Mom  doesn't  have  a little  something  to  feel 
guilty  about? 

But  not  as  much  as  burdens  the  mind  of  the 
woman  whose  day  this  is.  Because  motherhood  (and 
fatherhood,  too)  is  composed  of  a series  of  choices. 
Pick  up  the  baby  or  let  him  cry  it  out?  Bend  the  twig 
or  let  it  go  at  will?  Punish  or  absolve?  Whatever  the 
decision,  it’s  always  in  doubt.  “If  only  I’d  let  her  go 
to  camp  instead  of  keeping  her  at  home,”  the 
mother  says.  “If  only  I’d  taken  him  out  of  that 
school  and  put  him  in  another.” 

Mothers  are  monuments  to  self-reproach — and 
none  more  so  than  those  who  have  jobs  outside  the 
home.  Some  work  because  they  love  to,  some  be- 
cause they  have  no  choice,  but  few  are  free  of 
qualms.  That  a mother’s  place  is  with  her  child  Is  a 


Marvelous  MOMA 

A helicopter,  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
hovers  over  an  escalator  in  the  Museum  of  Modem 
Art,  which  reopens  Thursday  after  a week  of  pre- 
views. The  chopper  is  bright  green,  bug-eyed  and 
beautiful.  We  know  that  it  is  beautiful  because 
MOMA  showed  us  the  way  to  look  at  the  20th  cen- 
tury — and  rich  we  are  for  its  teaching. 

How  many  Americans  have  eaten  a sandwich  in 
the  museum’s  garden,  in  the  shade  of  a Rodin  and 
Picasso's  “She-Goat”?  And  learned  in  that  base- 
ment that  film  is  an  extraordinary  medium  in  which 
extraordinary  talents  work?  And  looked  at  that  pol- 
ished brass  propeller  and  the  Libbey  tumbler  and 
suddenly  recognized  the  art  in  the  utilitarian? 

Do  you  remember  the  first  time  you  saw 
“Starry-Night”  and  “The  Dream”  and  “Dance”? 
Are  you  among  those  who  framed  the  posters  and 
bought  the  catalogues  and  brought  your  children  to 


notion  hard  to  shake.  But  what  of  those  women 
who’ve  chosen  that  place?  They,  too,  may  have 
qualms  about  the  risk  they've  taken. 

If  they  should  end  up  divorced, _their  income, 
and  that  of  their  children,  will  drop  by  an  average  of 
73  percent.  Should  they  be  awarded  child  support-,- 
only  . 46  percent  of  them  will  get  .the.ftilL^tflcSiQt. 
Should  they  look  for  a job,  they  will  discover  what 
most  working  mothers  already  know:  It’s  desper- 
ately hard  to  find  safe,  decent  and  affordable  child 
care.  Should  they  find  a job,  it’ll  probably  be  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder. 

Many  mothers  didn’t  choose  the  role,  and  some 
shouldn’t  have.  But  most  mothers  believe  their  lives 
would  have  been  a little  dreary,  a little  empty,  had 
they  not  taken  a chance  on  children. 

So  let  the  phones  ring  and  the  restaurants  fill, 
and  may  there  be  a bouquet  on  every  hall  table.  To- 
day is  the  day  on  which  all  mothers  — those  who 
stayed  home  and  those  who  didn’t,  those  who’ve  got 
husbands  and  those  who  haven’t,  those  who  are  rich 
and  those  who  aren’t  — should  be  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve that  all  the  choices  were  the  right  ones. 


see  the  mobile  over  the  stairwell?  If  people  all  over 
the  country  were  nervous  about  the  five-year  sur- 
gery at  MOMA,  it  was  because  the  patient  on  the  op- 
erating table  was  a dear  friend. 

The  surgery  is  a success.  A lot  has  been  gained 
— a glass-enclosed  atrium,  vastly  expanded  exhibi- 
tion space,  escalators  — but  the  miracle  is  that 
nothing  has  been  lost.  There  was  always  a curious 
intimacy  about  MOMA.  For  all  that  its  collections 
were  formidable,  its  ambiance  was  almost  familial, 
and  that  intimacy  remains. 

Now,  however,  one  can  see  many  more  of  those 
collections  and,  because  of  brilliant  juxtapositions, 
see  them  afresh.  “I’ve  just  discovered  a new  paint- 
er,” said  a guest  at  one  of  the  preview  parties,  “his 
name  is  Matisse.”  Discovery  and  rediscovery  is,  of 
course,  what  MOMA  is  all  about.  To  go  there  now  is 
to  be  astonished  all  over  again. 


Topics 


Olympic  Race 

Yes,  it's  an  election  year  and,  yes, 
the  California  Democratic  primary  is 
less  than  a month  away,  but  that  still 
doesn’t  explain  the  reaction  of  the 
Democratic  Presidential  candidates 
to  the  Soviet  Union's  withdrawal 
from  the  Olympics. 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson’s  response 
was  to  beg  the  Russians  to  change 
their  mind,  perhaps  hoping  that  his 
personal  intervention  could  bring  off 
another  coup,  like  his  rescuing  an 
American  pilot  from  Syria. 

Senator  Gary  Han  blamed  the 
Soviet  action  on  Reagan  Administra- 
tion belligerence  toward  the  Rus- 
sians. There  has  been  plenty  of  that, 
yet  the  prime  cause  of  the  withdrawal 
was  nothing  done  by  President  Rea- 
gan. It  was  President  Carter’s  with- . 
drawal  of  America's  athletes  from 
the  Moscow  Olympics  in  1980,  to  pro- 
test the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. 


Reversals 

Walter  Mondale  advised  President 
Reagan  to  beg  the  Russians  to  change 
their  mind:  “Mr.  Reagan,  don’t  take 
'nyet’  for  an  answer.”  That  may 
demonstrate  solicitude  for  California, 
the  site  not  only  of  the  primary  in 
June  but  also  of  the  Olympics  in  July. 
And  Mr.  Mocdale  knows  that  by 
scorning  such  advice,  the  President 
would  reaffirm  his  reputation  for  bel- 
licosity. But  what  reputation  does  Mr. 
Mondale  risk  creating  for  himself  by 
even  making  the  suggestion? 

Inconsistent.  What  would  he  have 
said  in  1980  if  a senior  Soviet  official 
had  called  on  Leonid  Brezhnev  to  beg 
the  Carter-Mondale  Administration 
to  reverse  itself?  Probably  something, 
like,  “Is  he  kidding?  Does  he  think 
Americans  make  important  decisions 
so  lightly?  Of  course  we  won’t  change 
our  mind,  not  in  the  face  of  such 
brutal  aggression.  What  an  undigni- 
fied sight  to  see  such  begging.  There 
must  be  a primary  coming  up  in 
Tashkent.” 


Court  Lectures 

Frederick  C.  Schneider  3d,  judge  of 
the  Municipal  Court  of  East  Bruns- 
wick. N.J.,  is  trying  out  a novel  ex- 
periment in  sentencing  shoplifters: 
four-and-a-balf-hour  lectures,  in  lieu 
of  a stiffer  penalty,  for  first  offend- 
ers. Only  time  will  tell  if  the  idea 
works,  but  it  is  a welcome  experi- 
ment. 

A little  experimentation  across  the 
river  in  New  York  courts  Is  equally  in 
order.  For  under  the  New  York  sys- 
tem of  jury  selection,  It’s  only  the 
potential  juror,  not  the  guilty  offend- 
er.  who  gets  questioned  and  lectured 
interminably  by  lawyers  in  a voir  dire 
process  that  contributes  substantially 
to  trial  delays. 

Most  jurors  have  but  a small  voice 
with  which  to  talk  back,  so  we  here- 
with do  it  for  them:  When  will  the 
Legislature  give  judges  the  power  to 
take  charge  of  the  voir  dire  and  end 
the  abuse? 


Letters 


You  Can’t  Take  the  Draft  Out  of  Draft  Registration 


To  the  Editor: 

Throughout  your  May  3 editorial  on 
the  Solomon  amendment  and  draft 
registration,  you  stress  (falsely,  I 
think)  the  distinction  between  regis- 
tration and  the  draft. 

If  registration  is  not  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  draft,  if  registration  is  not, 
in  fact,  the  first  step  in  the  draft,  I 
put  to  you  your  own  question: 
“What’s  all  the  fuss  about?”  Why 
does  anyone  (The  Times  or  the  Gov- 
ernment) care  whether  or  not  people 
register?  You  care,  of  course,  pre- 
cisely because  it  is  draft  registra- 
tion, not  signing  up  for  a national 
Ping-Pong  tournament. 

It  is  totally  unrealistic  to  treat 
registration  as  if  it  exists  in  a vacuum 
completely  unrelated  to  the  draft, 
which  you  do  when  you  write: 
“Whether  one  favors  the  draft  or  not, 
registration  is  a responsible  process 
undertaken  in  the  public  interest.”  If 
one  favors  the  draft,  it  is  such  a pro-- 
cess,  but  if  one  does  not  favor  the 
draft,  registration  is  most  emphati- 
cally not  “a  responsible  process  un- 
dertaken in  the  public  interest.”  It  is 
quite  the  opposite. 

Registration  then  constitutes  an  un- 
sound and  ill-advised  process  that  is 
fraught  with  danger  for  the  genuine 
security  and  best  interests  of  the  na- 
tion we  love,  precisely  because  it  can 
never  be  other  than  an  integral  part 
of  the  draft.  James  E.  Bristol 
Philadelphia,  May  4,  1984 


A Soldier’s  Purpose 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  editorial  rightly  qualified  its 
defense  of  the  Solomon  amendment 
by  saying  that  “it  is  not  attractive, 
but  then  neither  is  the  need  for  draft 
registration."  Requiring  colleges  to 
deny  Federal  aid  to  male  students 
who  do  not  register  for  the  draft  is. 
not  only  an  unattractive  law  but 
it  promotes  a mean-spirited  attitude 

Issues  Without  Clout 
In  Peacetime  Voting 

To  the  Editor: 

Prof.  James  David  Barber  takes 
America  to  task  for  allowing  itself  to 
be  misled  by  President  Reagan  into 
believing  Congress  was  responsible 
for  the  massacre  of  marines  in  Bei- 
rut, “that  butchers  like  President 
Marcos  of  the  Philippines  are  friends 
of  democracy”  and  other  allegedly 
widely  held  misconceptions  (“Politi- 
cal. Illusionism,"  Op-Ed  April  26).  A 
vote  for  President  Reagan,  it  is  sug- 
gested, means  one  would  rather  live 
in  Oz  than  in  Kansas. 

..These  and  similar  issues  of  inter- 
national law-andpolitics-are  almost 
Of  casual  and  passing  interest  to  a 
majority  of  voters.  Indeed,  to  many 
they  are  of  no  interest  at  all.  Politi- 
cal science  professors  may  analyze 
them  and  politicians  may  tout  them 
when  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  do  so, 
but  what  the  people  in  Kansas  and 
other  places  care  about  is  their  im- 
mediate well-being. 

Where  economic  well-being  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  generally  assumed 
(sometimes  fairly,  sometimes  un- 
fairly) that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a great  deal  of  influence.  So  long' 
as  unemployment  and  inflation  are 
at  significantly  lower  levels  than 
when  President  Reagan  came  to  of- 
fice, most  people  will  assume  he 
had  something  to  do  with  it  and 
vote  accordingly. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  as  it  should  be. 
The  economic  man  may  be  an  anach- 
ronism in  the  nuclear  age.  But  that 
issue  is  obscured,  not  clarified,  by  sug- 
gesting that  the  common  man,  unac- 
customed to  hard  thinking,  would 
rather  live  in  Oz  than  in  Kansas. 

Only  an  expert  on  international 
politics  would  believe  peacetime  elec- 
tions turn  on  international  issues.  Ex- 
perts are  notorious  for  preferring  Oz 
to  Kansas.  David  F.  Shores 

Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  May  2, 1984 


Unsound  Social  Security 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  May  8 editorial  “Why  Stig- 
matize Social  Security?”  describes 
as  "political  genius”  the  principle 
that  "everyone  should  help  support 
the  retirement  of  everyone  else.” 

While  Social  Security  could  be 
considered  “political  genius”  in 
that  it  garners  votes  for  those  po- 
liticians who  espouse  it  (and  thus 
perpetuates  itself),  the  economic 
ideas  it  represents  are  straight  from 
kindergarten. 

It  seems  to  me  thai  as  long  as  the 
Government  chooses  to  disregard  the 
actuarial  realities  of  selling  insur- 
ance, the  problems  of  funding  Social 
Security  will  never  be  solved.  If  the 
Government  feels  it  must  force  us  to 
purchase  retirement  annuities  for 
ourselves  (for  whatever  socialistic  or 
paternalistic  reasons),  then  why 
doesn't  it  allow  private  insurance 
companies  to  compete  with  it  in  the 
sale  of  these  annuities? 

This  would  force  the  Govern- 
ment’s Social  Security  program  ei- 
ther to  streamline  its  operation  or  go 
broke.  Either  outcome  would  ease 
the  burden  on  all  taxpayers,  and 
perhaps  even  turn  Social  Security 
into  an  efficient,  profit-making 
operation.  Andrew  b.  Siegel 

New  York,  May  8,  1984 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from . 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must  • 
include  the  writer’s  name,  address  j 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of! 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we  f 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl -■ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters,  i 


for  the  sake  of  an  outmoded  purpose. 

For  fhi*  reason  it  should  hot  be 
equated  — as  you  did  — with  the  law 
that  denies  Federal  funds  to  colleges 
not  complying  with  civil  rights  lavs. 
That  is  justified  by  its  promotion  of 
our  precept  of  justice  for  all.  The  Solo- 
mon amendment,  by  contrast,  is  not 
only  unjust  in  being  discriminatory 
against  young  men  who  need  aid,  as 
you  so  correctly  noted.  Even  more 
damaging  will  be  its  effect  in  discoar- 
aging them  from  objectively  examin- 
ing their  Government’s  policies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  toe  draft  regis- 
tration law  needs  to  be  examined 
carefully  by  an  Americans.  It  is  part 
of  an  immense  war  system  rooted  in 
antiquity,  many  aspects  of  which  are 
rapidly  becoming  useless  because  of 
advancing  technology.  In  this  in- 
stance, for  example,  we  are  still  im- 
plying that  patriotism  demands  that 
our  sons  “stand  up  and  be  counted” 
just  in  case  we  go  to  war.  £ 

The  question  is.  If  we  do  go  to  war, 
what  will  our  fine  young  men  be 
asked  to  do?  Will  they  be  needed 
to  hold  back  toe  nuclear  missiles 
until  the  rest  of  us  can  take  cover? 

Aileen  P.  Thompson 
Dun  woody,  Ga.,  May  4,  1984 

Return  of  the  Test  Oath 

To  the  Editor: 

By  concentrating  on  the  particular 
facts  of  draft  registration,  your  edi- 
torial on  the  Solomon  amendment  ig- 
nored the  larger  dangers  posed  by 
this  new  — and  old  — law  enforce- 
ment technique. 

The  Fifth  Amendment  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  arose 
chiefly  out  of  the  colonists’  op- 
. position  to  test  oaths.  Instead  of 
a process  establishing  guilt  by  in- 
vestigation. and  adjudication,  the 
test  oath  permits  toe  state  to  pun- 
ish all  who  cannot — or  will  not — at- 
test to  their  innocence,  thus  revers- 


ing the  presumption  of  innocence. 

If  the  Government  is  permitted  to 
target  needy  students  and  subject 
them  to  a test  oath  to  enforce  toe  Se- 
lective Service  Act,  no  principled 
limitation  will  preclude  spread  of  the 
test  op**  Into  other  areas  of  criminal 

law  enforcement.  . .. 

Can  student  loans  be  conditioned  on 
a test  oath  involving  ah  .unrelated 
statute?  Then  so  may  a virtu-, 
ally  limitless  array  of  programs, 
from  driver’s  licenses  to  health  bene- 
fits to  tax  deductions. 

A society  in  which  citizens  are  con- 
stantly required  by  their  govern- 
ment to  swear  cm  pain  of  perjury  that 

they  have  not  broken  traffic  regula- 
tions, or  smoked  marijuana,  or 
taken  excessive  tax  deductions,  or. 
engaged  in  sodomy  or  violated  any 
other  conceivable  Federal  or  state 
law  (whenever  they  apply  for,  say,  a. 
driver's  license,  or  take  a deduction 
on  Form  1040)  is  not  toe  kind  of  soci- 
ety the  Framers  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment had  in  mind.  . r: ' 

The  unpopularity  of  draft  r^pstra- 
tkm  resisters,  or  the  judgment  that 
the  “right”  to  escape  detection  for 
forgoing  tote  minor  duty  isn’t  all 
that  important,  should  not  confuse 
the  issue. 

In  deciding  the  American  Civil' 
Liberties  Union’s  test  case  on  test 
oaths,  the  Supreme  Court  will  decide 
not  simply  whether  the  Solomon 
amendment  should  be  upheld  but 
whether,  200  years  after  they  were 
barred  from  toe  arsenal  of  law  en- 
forcement techniques  available  to 
the  Government,  test  oaths  will 
again  ranriamn-  those  unwilling  to 
condemn  themselves  to  double  pun- 
ishment, and  create  the;  “cruel 
trilerrana"  of  perjury,  self-incrimi- 
nation or  loss  of  the  necessities 
of  life.  CharlesS.  Sims 

Staff  Counsel 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
New  York,  May  7,  1984 


Jerzy  Kulczycki’s  Delectable  Legacy 


To  the  Editor: 

Language  maven  William  Safire 
(“On  Bagels  and  Croissants,”  column 
April  30)  needs  a lesson  in  culinary 
etymology.  In  Vienna,  the  moon- 
shaped  delicacy  he  refers  to  is  called 
Kip/el.  Homchen  (the  correct  spell- 


#••'-.4,;  ., 

ing  is  Homchen)  is  used  in  northern 
Germany  and  means  little  horn. 

In  remembrance  of  Vienna's  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  the  Turkish 
siege  in  1683,  a moon-and-star  symbol 
was  put  on  top  of  the  spire  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Dome  (later  replaced  by  a 
cross).  Some  say  Kipfel  was  derived, 
from  Gipfel,  meaning  mountain  top, 
because  its  shape  imitates  the  former 
crown  on  the  Gipfel  of  Vienna’s  re- 
vered Steffel,  the  tower’s  popular 
name.  Paul  Stern 

Bronx.  April  30, 1984 


To  the  Editor: 

William' Safire  gives  1689  as  the 
date  of  the  croissant’s  debut.  That’s 
toe  wrong  year.  ' 

The  deliverance  of  Vienna  from 
Turkish  invaders  took  place  on  Sept. 
12, 1683,  when  a multinational  force 
led  by  the  Polish  King  Ian  III  Sobie- 
ski  drove  out  the  Turks. 

It  was  Jerzy  F.  Kulczycki,  a mili- 
tary reconnoiterer  forSobieski,  who 
invented  the  crescent-shaped  rolls, 
called  Rogalki  in  Polish.  Using  coffee 
supplies  abandoned  by  the  Turks, 
Kulczycki  opened  the  first  coffee  shop 
in  Vienna,..  . ..  ..  .. 

I He 

stapie  oft  tlte  corner  of  the;  second' 
story  of  Ja;  SinTciing  at^Coischitzky 
GasseapdFa voriten  Strasse  inVien- 
na.  Stanislaus  J.  Markiewicz 

Maspeth,  N.Y.,  April  30, 1984 

• ’ 

To  toe  Editor: 

William  Safire  says  there  are  ' 
croissant  lovers  and  there  are  bagel 
lovers,  and  never  the  twain  shall 
meet.  Hxnm. 

Fairly  often,  I confess,  I crave 
the  delicate  deiiciousness  of  a crois- 
sant — especially  cm  Sunday  morn- 
ings and  especially  with  apricot 
jam  and  good  coffee  — and  later 
in  the  day  long  to  do  battle  with  a 
bullying  bageL 

Apparently,  my  digestive  system 
doesn’t  appreciate  the  implications 
of  eating  both.  Is  psychotherapy  the 
answer?  I love  whole  wheat  bread, 
too.  Peggyann  Che  VALIER 

New  York,  May  1, 1984 


American  Smoker-Nonsmoker  Consensus 


To  the  Editor: 

In  your  May  1 editorial  on  “Ciga- 
rette Etiquette,”  you  correctly 
pointed  out  that  rules  governing 
where  in  public  places  smoking  is 
permitted  and  where  it  is  not  permit- 
ted work  successfully,  but  you  then 

went  <xi  to  ask  “ how  many  of  us 

would  really  welcome  more  rules 
and  more  laws  to  govern  behavior?” 

The  answer,  according  to  every 
public  opinion  poll  on  the  subject  of 
public  smoking  in  the  last  few  years, 
is:  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans,  smokers  and  nonsmok- 
ers  alike. 

In  a nationwide  Galluqp  Poll  last 
summer,  the  following  percentages  of 
smokers /nonsmokers  said  that  they 
support  either  a total  ban  on  smoking 
or  designated  smoking  areas:  hi  res- 
taurants (86/91  percent);  in  work 
places  (75/87  percent);  on  airplanes 
(88/92  percent);  in  hotels  and  motels 
(56/75  percent)  and  on  buses  and 
trains  (86/92  percent). 

When  Mervyn  Field  conducted  an 
identical  poll  in  California  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  the  results,  recorded 
in  terms  of  the  combined  responses 
of  smokers  and  nonsmokers,  were 
strikingly  similar:  restaurants  (93 
percent);  work  places  (86  percent); 


airplanes  (97  percent);  hotels  and 
motels  (65  percent),  arid  buses-  and 
trains  (96  percent). 

What  these  figures  conclusively 
demonstrate  is  that  the  real  , battle 
over  public  smoking  is  not  between 
smokers  and  nonsmokers  but  rather 
between  toe  general  population  and 
the  tobacco  industry,  which  has  con- 
sistently fought  every  - attempt  to 
limit  public  smoking  as  a threat  to 
its  profits. 

In  doing  so,  of  course,  the  industry 
pretends  to  be  protecting  the  “rights” 
of  smokers,  but  it  conveniently  ig- 
nores the  two  basic  reasons  why  most 
smokers  favor  separate  smniritqr 
areas  and  smoking  bans:  the  former 
allow  people  to  smoke  without  offend- 
ing others  or  being  requested  to  stop, 
and  the  latter  aid  the  90  percent  of 
smokers  who  would  like  to  quit. 

When  legislators  and  business  peo- 
ple begin  to  follow  the  wishes  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  population 
instead  of  pandering  to  the  tobacco 
industry,  you  will  no  longer  find 
a need  to  write  such  editorials. 

Peter  Hanauer 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  May  I,  1964 
The  writer  is  immediate  past  presi- 
dent of  Californians  for  Nonsmokers’ 
Rights. 
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WASHINGTON 

Sports 

And 

Politics 


By  James  Reston 


WASHINGTON,  May  12 — The  ar- 
Sutoent  between  Washington  and 
Moscow  over  the  Olympics  is  coming 
out  just  right.  The  Russians  did  with- 
out the  U.S.  athletes  last  time,  and 
we'll  struggle  along  without  their  ath- 
letes in  Los  Angeles  this  summer. 

In  the  present  poisonous  state  of 
U.S.-Soviet  relations,  a little  distance 
and  silence  between  these  two  mus- 
cle-bound giants  may  not  be  a bad 
idea.  Instead  of  regretting  their  boy- 
cott, as  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  been  doing,  or  appealing  to  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  here  to  reconsid- 
er, as  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  has 
been  doing,  we  should  probably  be 
grateful  for  their  absence. 

There’s  too  much  inflammable 
rhetoric  in  the  air  these  days  to  risk 
one  more  confrontation,  this  time  in 
Los  Angeles  on  world  television,  at 
what  for  some  reason  is  called  "the 
Games."  These  are  no  games,  but  a 
propaganda  war.  ‘ 

Consider  the  Russians*  reaction 
this  week  to  President  Reagan’s  El 
Salvador  speech.  They  described  it  as. 
"a  shameless  lie  from  beginning  to 
end,"  unsupported  by  "a  single  fact" 
. . . designed  to  justify  a U.S.  policy  of 
"military  interference  and  aggros- 
. sion”  . . . "another  exerdse  in  dema- 
goguery and  slander." 

Weil,  as  the  President  says  with  an 

- amiable  duck  of  his  head,  but  often 
forgets,  words  are  weapons.  If  you 
call  the  Soviet  Union  an  "evil  em- 
pirethat  will  cheat  or  steal  to 
achieye  its  objectives,  and  if  Moscow, 
calls  the  President  of  the  United 

. States  a “liar'1  and  "aggressor,"  this 
. is, no  invitation  to  a game,  and  you 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  there  are 
demonstrations  against  the  Russians 
in  Lost  Angeles. 

Of  course  there  would  have  been 
: demonstrations.  You  can’t  have  a rally 
-for  motherhood  in  the  United  States 
even  on  this  Mother's  Day  without 
some  outfit  protesting  that  it's  a bum 
idea.-  But  the  Soviet  Union’s  excuse  for 
puHinjg  out  of  Los  Angeles  — that  their 
athletes  were  in  physical  danger  — is 
obviously  ridiculous. 

There  was  a Soviet  "security  prob- 
lem," sure  enough,  but  it  wasn't  that 
their  athletes  couldn’t  be  protected. 
President  Reagan  even  had  the  U.S. 

• Army  on  hold  to  see  to  that,  but  the 
. Russians  themselves  couldn't  be  sure 
tha  t some  of  their  best  athletes  would 
go  home  after  seeing  the  California 
sunshine  and  the  opportunities  for 
t^^aieht^id^fefe  qtilt^rrSta.tts.^f 
, ■'  Jo  paraphrase  q$ gld  j- Iret  World, 

- War  song,  how  are  you  gonna  keep 
. ’em  down  on  the  farm  after  they’ve 

seen  L.A.?  The  outlook  was  that  the 
‘.Sennet  Union  and  East  Germany 
could  probably  have  come  out  on  top 
, in  the  Los  Angeles  Olympics  and 
demonstrated  on  worldwide  televi- 
sion that  their  professional  athletes — 
a subsidized  branch  of  the  Commu- 
nist propaganda  machine  — could 
- jump  higher  and  rim  faster  than  the 
amateur  athletes  of  the  world.  But 
suppose,  after  it  was  all  over,  some  of 
than,  ran  away? 

It;  would  probably  be  wrong  to  as- 
sume that  this  was  why  Moscow  said 
;-r  Hnyat"  to  Los  Angeles.  They  were 
: mad  . that  we  boycotted  the  1980 
Gaines  in  Moscow  and  got  even  by 
. ;bby<¥Stixig  the  1984  Olympics  in  Los 
Angeles.  But  they  are  terrified  of 
I fraktem,  and  have  to  wonder  what 
^ theur  stars  might  dp  when  they  see  it. 

: ..Anyway,  the  Soviet  Olympic  Com- 
’ , mittee  had  a problem  this  year  that 
. _ this  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  didn’t 
V have  four  years  ago.  Nobody  here  had 
."by  worry  about  American  athletes 
limning  away  from  home  and  making 
a new  life  for  themselves  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  blit  the  Russians  had  to  con- 
l sidee  jhe  possibility  that  they  might 
: rwin'  the  Olympics,  and  lose  some  of 
’ their  best  men  and  women  who  won 
toe-gold  medals. 

. .. . There  remains  the  question  about 
: : wha t should  be  done  about  the  Olym- 
pics. The  suggestion  here  is  that  they 
-abpuid  not  be  put  up  for  auction  among 
. the  .major  nations  as  an  expensive 

- propaganda  fraud , as  they  now  are,  but 
that  they  should  go  back  to  Greece 

. :eyery  faur  years,  where  they  started, 
preferably  onsome  lovely  Greek  island 
>clk»Eai  by  the  television  tycoons  for  its 
dreamy  skies  and  waters. 

. ..  Sports  has  something  to  say  to  poli- 
•tics.Tr  is  the  last  field  of  battle  under 
accepted  rales.  You  can’t  bite  in  the 
clinches  or  ran  out  of  the  lanes.  There 
■ are  referees  with  whistles  who  have 
authority  to  punish  infractions. 

But  there’s  no  big  burry.  This  is  a 
time  for  waiting  and  for  a little  judi- 
cious leaving  alone.  Maybe  we  could  do 
without  the  Olympics  for  a while.  They 
“ got  Into  trouble  in  the  fourth  century 
A JL-  and  weren’t  revived  again  until 
the  end  of  the  19th  century,  in  1896,  and 
the  nations  have  been  fussing  with  (me 
another  ever  since. 

It’s  laughable  to  hear  President 
Reagan  blaming  the  Russians  for 
refusfrg  to  come  to  Los  Angeles  and 
“politiciziiig”  the  Olympics.  They 
were  politicized  from  the  start.  Hitler 
used  tham  in  1936  to  dramatize  his 
: conquest  of  the  world.  Jimmy  Carter 
used  than  to  protest  the  Soviet  inva- 
t sion  of  Afghanistan.  And  the  Russians 
are  now  boycotting  Los  Angeles  to 
, protect  themselves  and  prove  that 
they  don’t  like  Ronald  Reagan. . 

So  what’s  new?  Maybe  the  sad  sight 
of  - Jesse  Jackson  knocking  on  the 
Soviet  Embassy  door  here  on  16th 
Street  and  appealing  to  the  Russians  to 
; conte  toLtB  Angeles-  who  needs  them? 
Gur  miss  is  our  meny.  They  have  done 
us  a favor  by  staying  away,  for  the  de- 
ment of  accident  was  too  great. 


MANILA  — I have  decided  to  boy- 
cott the  legislative  elections  to  be  held 
here  in  the  Philippines  tomorrow  pre- 
cisely because  I believe  in  democra- 
cy. We  Filipinos  have  always  been 
proud  of  the  freedom  and  democracy 
we  learned  from  the  United  States. 
But  we  in  the  boycott  movement  feel 
that  this  freedom  and  democracy  has 
been  distorted  by  the  Marcos  Govern- 
ment, and  we  have  decided  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  a vote  that  we  believe  can 
only  serve  to  prop  up  chat  tottering  re- 
gime. 

A number  of  people  — in  the  Gov? 

Agapito  (Buiz)  Aquino,  brother  of 
Bemgno  S.  Aquino  Jr.,  has  been  in- 
creasingly active  in  politics  since  his 
brother’s  assassination  last  Aug.  21. 


eminent  and  among  those  opposition 
politicians  who  are  participating  in 
the  vote  — suggest  that  the  boycott 
movement  has  given  up  on  the  demo- 
cratic process.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  Indeed,  we  firmly 
believe  that  the  only  way  out  of  the 
quagmire  that  our  dictatorial  system 
has  led  us  into  is  through  a return  to 
genuine  democracy.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  the  democratic  process  can  pro- 
vide a magical  “quick  fix"  for  our  na- 
tion: It  will  be  a long  haul  back  to  any 
semblance  of  a healthy  economy  or  a 
just  society.  But  the  long  haul  cannot 
even  begin  until  Filipinos  start  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  political  and  economic 
decisions  that  shape  their  lives. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  our  belief 


Filipinos’ 
Quandary: 
To  Vote 
Or  Not 
To  Vote 


in  the  importance  of  restoring  real 
democracy  that  we  in  the  boycott 
movement  refuse  to  sanction  the* 
sham  democracy  of  tomorrow’s  elec- 
tions. At  this  moment  of  unprece- 
dented national  crisis — economic  up- 
heaval and  political  ferment  trig- 
gered in  large  part  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  my  brother,  Benigno  S.  Aquino 
Jr.  — we  can  ill  afford  to  divert  re- 
sources, time  and  hopes  to  the  illusion 
of  democracy.  In  doing  so,  we  would 
only  risk  losing  sight  of  our  real  goal 
— our  hopes  for  meaningful  political 
change.  Worse,  by  investing  our  peo- 
ple's hopes  in  a meaningless  electoral 
process,  we  would  be  inviting  cyni- 
cism and  eventual  alienation  from 
any  kind  of  democratic  path. 

Many  Filipinos,  including  many  of 


MJehelte  Siegel 


The  day  Harry  S.-  Truman  may 
have  saved  my  life  is  not  one  I’ve 
thought  about  very  often  over  the 
years,  but  it  deserves  some  reflection 
in  this  centennial  year  of  his  birth. 
The  day  was  August  6,  1945.  I was  a 
G.I.  who  had  weathered  the  war  in 
Europe  and  now  awaited  my  place  in 
the  storming  of  Japan’s  home  is- 
lands. On  Truman’s  orders,  the  first 
atomic  bomb  ever  wielded  In  war  ex- 
ploded over  Hiroshima.  For  Amer- 
icans in  uniform  and  those  who 
waited  for  them  to  come  home,  outra- 
geous as  this  may  appear  from  the 
moral  heights  of  hindsight,  it  was  a 
sunburst  of  deliverance. 

Shock  waves  have  reverberated 
ever  since.  No  decision  by  any  Amer- 
ican President  has  thrown  so  long  a 
shadow  or  stirred  so  stubborn  a con- 
troversy. Today  I know  much  more 
about  Truman’s  decision,  and  for  rea- 
sons that  are  not  entirely  selfish,  I 
still  think  it  was  for  the  best. 

The  fateful  decision  has  been 
viewed  increasingly  through  a mist  of 
might-have-beens.  Was  the  bomb 
really  needed  to  force  Japan’s  surren- 
der? The  United  States  Strategic 
Bomb  Survey  in  1946  conjectured  that 
Japan  could  have  fallen  no  later  than 
December  1,  1945  without  either  the 
bomb  or  an  invasion.  Deciphered  in- 
tercepts in  the  summer  of  1945  re- 
flected Tokyo's  maneuvering  for  a 

Newsweek. 


Truman  and  the  Bomb 


By  Lester  Bernstein 


mediated  end  to  the  war;  might  the 
Japanese  have  given  up  earlier  than 
August  if  the  demand  for  uncondito- 
nal  surrender  had  been  softened  to  as- 
sure survival  of  the  Emperor?  And  if 
the  bomb  had  to  be  used  at  all,  would- 
n't a demonstration  in  an  uninhabited 
area  have  done  the  job? 

Those  who  write  history  have  the 
gift  of  revision;  those  who  make  it  get 
only  one  chance.  Truman  had  to  deal 
with  the  realities  confronting  him  in 
the  summer  of  1945.  His  Joint  Chiefs 
toid  him  it  would  take  an  invasion  to 
topple  Japan  by  conventional  means. 
They  projected  possible  American 
deaths  at  upward  of  250,000  against  an 
army  of  two  million  supported  by 
thousands  of  kamikaze  planes.  The 
fanatical  defenders  of  Okinawa  alone 
had  just  exacted  45,000  American 
casualties.  As  for  diplomacy,  the 
Japanese  never  advanced  any  peace 
feeler;  their  efforts  to  find  mediation 
suggested  they  hoped  to  retain  some 
of  their  territorial  gains.  Uncondi- 
tional surrender,  already  imposed  on 
Germany  and  reaffirmed  as  a goal  by 
the  new  President  to  a cheering  Con- 
gress; had  become  an  article  of  faith 
througlryears  of  sacrifice. » 

The  possibility  of  using  the  bomb 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


War  by  Default 


By  Flora  Lewis 


STOCKHOLM,  May  11 — There  is  a 
general  consensus  among  attentive 
people  in  the  world  that  the  very 
bloody  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq  is  a 
serious  danger  for  everybody.  It  is 
provoking  increasing  concern. 

The  war  and  its  risks  to  the  West 
were  discussed  at  a conference  near 
here  of  mostly  Very  Important  Per- 
sons from  Western  Europe  and  the 
U.S.  Everybody  is  afraid  of  the  de- 
structive upheaval  that  might  in- 
flame the  Islamic  world  if  Iran  should 
win  and  come  to  dominate  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Iran  is  the  weightier  country  and 
has  put  Iraq  on  the  defensive.  It  can’t 
overrun  Iraq.  But  ft  is  trying  to  wear 
down. its  enemy  and  to  provoke  a col- 
lapse of  the  regime  in  hopes  that  a 
new  leadership  favorable  to  Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini  would  emerge. 

But  an  Iraqi  victory,  now  quite  un- 
likely, would  also  cause  grave  prob- 
lems in  the  region  that  is  the  world’s 
current  tinderbox.  Nobody,  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  would  like  to  see  ei- 
ther side  triumphant.  The  ideal  solu- 
tion would  be  the  -fate  of  the  nursery 
rhyme’s  gingham  dog  arid  calico  cat, 
whose  irreconcilable  feud  brought 
their  simultaneous  downfall. 

But  things  don’t  work  so  neatly. 
Meanwhile,  the  war  goes  on,  many 
more  thousands  are  killed,  and  the 
risk,  continues  that  more  countries, 
possibly  including  the  superpowers, 
will  be  drawn  into  confrontation. 

So  the  V.I.P.  ’s  watch  nervously  and 
express  pious  hopes  that  somehow  the 
fighting  can  be  ended  soon  in  a stale- 
mate and  negotiated  settlement  with- 
out a loser  or  a winner.  What  the  na- 
tions are  doing,  however,  is  to  keep 
the  war  going  by  supplying  both  sides 
with  aims  and  money. 

.The  reason  isn't  any  classical  con- 
spiracy of  arms  merchants  or  a com- 
munist or  capitalist  plot.  It  is  that  no- 
body is  willing  or  able  to  take  the 
risks  and  sacrifices  that  stopping  the 
war  would  require.  Therefore  there  is  - 
tacit  agreement  that  it  is  better  to 
sustain  the  fighting  than  to.  permit  a 
military  decision. 

In  fact,  the  nations  are  already  in- 
volved. One  recent  incident  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  tangle.  The  Iraqis  dam- 
aged, but  did  not  sink;  a Saudi  Ara- 
bian-owned tanker  with  a Swedish 
crew  that  bad  loaded  oil  from  Iran. 
They  used  a French  missile.  The  Ira- 
nians rescued  stranded  crew  mem- 
bers with  one  of  their  Israeli-built 
helicopters.  Sweden  wanted  to  pro- 
test, but  to  which  address?  It  was 
simply  happenstance  that  in  this  case 
bo  Soviet  munitions  were  involved. 

The  Iraqi  attack  on.  the  tanker  was 


part  of  its  effort  to  block  expanded 
Iranian  oil  sales,  which  enable  Tehe- 
ran to  buy  the  arms  and  goods  it 
needs  to  continue  the  war.  Iraq  can't 
export  much  oil  because  its  only  Gulf 
port  at  Basra  is  a war  zone,  and  Syria 
has  blocked  the  pipeline  to  the  Medi- 
terranean in  return  for  cut-rate  Ira- 
nian oil.  But  Arab  money,  French  and 
Soviet  arms  and  a quiet  American 
"tilt”  keep  Iraq  going. 

The  United  Nations  and  an  assort- 
ment of  would-be  mediators  make 
regular  appeals  to  the  belligerents  to 
stop  the  killing,  to  no  avail.  All  the 
world's  powers  sit  by  and  bemoan  the 
conflict,  as  if  they  were  helpless. 

They  needn't  be.  If  the  flow  of  arms 
to  both  sides  were  stopped,  they 
would  run  out  of  firepower.  To  do  this 
without  favoring  Iran  would  also  have 
to  mean  refusing  to  buy  its  oil. 

Organized  sanctions  on  arms  sales 
and  oil  purchases  could  impose  the 
stalemate  peace  that  is  generally  de- 


‘Pious  hopes’  for 
a troubled  Gulf 


sired.  In  theory,  it  could  be  done  even 
without  the  Russians  because  Mos- 
cow shares  the  West’s  interests  in  a 
no-win  settlement  and  would  not 
upset  it 

But  in  practice  it  isn’t  possible  be- 
cause the  West  simply  isn't  capable 
of  such  a degree  of  organization  and 
coordination  in  pursuit  of  a common 
objective. 

It  is  easier  to  gp  on  doing  business 
as  usual,  selling  arms  and  buying  oil, 
than  to  seek  agreement  among 
enough  countries  to  be  effective.  This 
is  true  even  though  there  is  already 
agreement  on  the  desired  outcome, 
and  on  the  unforeseeable  dangers  of 
letting  the  war  continue. 

Strategically,  it  is  shortsighted.  Hu- 
manly, it  is  outrageous.  Realistically, 
it  is  the  contemporary  state  of  the 
world.  There  is  no  leadership.  There 
is  no  concert  of  powers  even  on  per- 
ceived mutual  interest.  * 

These  are  sad  truths.  But  it  is  bet- 
ter to  admit  them  than  to  go  on  pre- 
tending to  be  earnestly  seeking  peace 
in  the  troubled  Gulf,  because  toe  pre- 
tense diverts  attention  from  toe  men- 
ace. The  essential  problems  aren't 
nearly  so  much  the  rival  ideologies 
and  ambitions  that  divide  toe  world, 
but  the  lazy,  neglectful  refusal  to 
cooperate  in  bringing  some  order.  So 
we  talk  peace  and  feed  the  fires  of 
war. 


only  to  stage  a demonstration  was  ex- 
plored by  the  “Interim  Committee” 
of  eight  distinguished  civilians  who 
advised  Truman  on  atomic  issues,  in- 
cluding far-ranging  ones  of  postwar 
international  control.  They  asked 
their  own  advisory  panel  of  four 
scientists  whether  such  a demonstra- 
tion could  be  effectively  devised.  The 
four  — J.  Robert  Oppenheimer,  Ar- 
thur H.  Compton,  Ernest  O,  Law- 
rence and  Enrico  Fermi  — reported: 
''We  can  propose  no  technical  demon- 
stration likely  to  bring  an  end  to  toe 
war;  we  can  see  no  acceptable  alter- 
native to  direct  military  use." 

The  reasoning  of  Truman's  advis- 
ers, and  finally  his  own,  was  that 
using  toe  bomb  without  warning 
against  a military  installation  in  a 
populated  area  would  shock  toe  Japa- 
nese into  surrender,  thereby  saving 
far  more  lives  than  it  would  cost. 
Given  the  military  opportunity,  toe 
decision  had  an  inevitability  implicit 
in  the  monumental  effort  in  which  an 
army  of  120,000  scientists  and  techni- 
cians spent  three  years  and  a then 
staggering  $2  billion  to  build  a bomb. 

The  moral  stigma  of  toe  two  atomic 


bombs  Truman  dropped  has  over- 
shadowed the  swift  victory  they  won. 
In  a curious  way,  that  stigma  seems 
misapplied  to  the  bomb  that  de- 
stroyed Hiroshima  or  even  to  the  one 
that  fell  three  days  later  on  Nagasaki , 
which  was  somewhat  harder  to  jus- 
tify militarily.  Were  those  bombs 
really  different.morally,  from  the  in- 
discriminate horror  that  inflicted 
even  greater  civilian  casualties  in  the 
fire  bombing  of  Tokyo  or  Dresden? 

What  makes  nuclear  weapons  differ- 
ent in  kind,  not  just  in  degree,  is  the 
threat  of  human  extinction.  That 
unique  and  ultimate  immorality  was 
not  bom  at  Hiroshima.  Its  birthday 
was  July  16,  1945,  at  Alamogordo, 
N.M.,  where  the  sky  blazed  with  the 
first  atomic  explosion,  a sterile  test 
blast  that  killed  no  one.  If  atomic 
bombs  had  never  fallen  on  Japan,  the 
genie  would  still  have  been  out  of  the 
bottle.  The  nuclear  arms  race  and  pro- 
liferation would  not  have  been  far  be- 
hind — but  toe  temptation  to  use  the 
bomb  would  have  been  harder  to  resist. 

What  the  bombs  over  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  did  accomplish,  apart 
from  ending  the  war,  was  a kind  of  in- 
noculatian  of  fright  and  revulsion,  the 
stuff  that  deterrence  Is  made  of.  So 
far,  for  a remarkable  39  years  full  of 
war  and  crisis,  it  has  made  nations 
and  governments  shrink  from  using 
the  bomb  again.  That  is  no  small  ac- 
complishment. 


those  who  are  going  to  participate 
tomorrow,  have  raised  doubts  about 
whether  "clean,  honest  elections" 
are  possible  under  the  Marcos  dicta- 
torship. The  national  voter  re-regis- 
tration that  took  place  in  late  March 
was  marred  by  unprecedented 
anomalies,  and  tomorrow’s  voting 
may  well  be  even  worse.  Yet  our  deci- 
sion to  boycott  goes  deeper  than  that. 
No  one  can  deny  toe  central  role  of 
credible  elections  in  toe  democratic 
process,  but  it  would  be  myopic  to 
equate  elections  per  se  with  the  sub- 
stence  of  democracy.  It  is  all  too  pos- 
sible for  even  "clean,  honest  elec- 
tions” to  become  an  empty  symbol 
that  masks  the  absence  of  democracy 
and  indeed  is  used  to  defuse  the  de- 
mand for  it. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  a coun- 
try tike  the  Philippines,  where  all 
power  resides  in  one  man  and  the  peo- 
ple have  no  effective  institutional  con- 
trol over  his  power.  In  this  setting, 
the  only  meaningful  election  is  one 
that  offers  a realistic  hope  for  the 
limitation  of  such  power.  Tomorrow's 
balloting  promises  no  such  thing. 

Why,  after  all,  should  we  bother  to 
vote  for  a parliament  that  is  rendered 
superfluous  by  the  President's 
powers  to  decree  law  at  will  and  over- 
ride whatever  laws  the  parliament 
can  manage  to  enact?  What  meaning 
can  be  ascribed  to  "clean,  honest 
elections"  in  a nation  where  the 
President  can  arbitrarily  arrest  and 
detain  any  citizen?  What  purpose  is 
served  other  than  to  allow  the  regime 
to  make  a false  claim  to  democracy 
before  its  citizens  and  the  world. 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  virtu- 
ally all  significant  opposition  groups 
— including  those  who  have  since  de- 
cided to  participate  in  the  vote  — 
joined  last  January  in  a "Call  for 
Meaningful  Elections.”  Our  point 
was  that  a Government  that  pretends 
to  aspire  to  democracy  should  relin- 
quish at  least  those  blatant  dictatorial 
powers  that  make  a tnockeTy  of  its 
claims.  President  Ferdinand  E.  Mar- 
cos's only  response  was  to  go  out  of 
his  way  to  affirm  that  the  election  of  a 
new  parliament  would  in  no  way  di- 
minish his  arbitrary  legislative 
powers.  It  was  a clear  admission  that 
this  election  will  be  a travesty  of 
democracy. 

Certainly,  there  are  good,  worthy 
men  among  those  who  have  chosen  to 
contest  these  elections.  The  tragedy 
is  that  their  electoral  victory  can  only 
lend  respectability  to  the  democratic 
facade  of  the  Marcos  regime  without 
in  any  real  way  denting  its  dictatorial 
powers.  Unwittingly,  then,  they  are 
assisting  toe  regime  to  recover  the 
equilibrium  it  has  lost  since  my 
brother  was  assassinated.  . 

We  in  the  boycott  movement  intend 
to  use  all  available  non- violent  means 
to  achieve  democracy  for  the  Filipino 
people.  Tomorrow’s  boycott  is  only 
one  step.  But  it  is  a necessary  step  to 
discredit  the  dictator’s  false  democ- 
racy and  bring  us  closer  to  the  day 
when  we  can  hold  elections  worthy  of 
the  name. 


“No  first  use”: 
three  words  to  the  wise. 
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In  China,  Calligraphy  Was  the  Key 


By  MICHAEL  BRENSON 


Princeton 

n the  last  few  years.  Far  Eastern  art  has  occupied  an 
increasingly  important  place  in  the  galleries,  mu- 
seums awi^art  Markets  of  the  West  Although  the 
search  for  new  artistic  booty  Is  certainly  one  reason 
_ for  Its  current  popularity,  the  reason  why  an  area  of 
the  world  becomes  a subject  of  intense  cultural  and  ro- 
SSntfe  interest  always  goes  well  beyond  that.  If  we  are  so 
interested  In  Oriental  art  now,  lx  s because  tiiat  art  has 
something  to  teU  us  about  ourselves.  Certainly  no  one 
should  have  trouble  understanding  why  its  mastery,  quiet 
purpose  and  commitment  to  something  beyond  personal 
ambition  and  the  battlegrounds  of  the  moment  may  seem 
like  an  oasis  to  people  mired  in  the  grating,  shifting  sands 

of  Western  urban  life.  ^ 

Despite  the  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  Far  East- 
ern art  in  varying  degrees,  since  Impressionism,  how- 
ever there  has  been  surprisingly  little  to  help  the  public 
understand  the  sources  of  its  mastery  and  purpose.  We 
may  have  a sense  of  what  Oriental  art  feels  and  looks  like, 
but  we  really  do  not  have  a clear  idea  where  its  particular 
magic  comes  from.  "Images  of  the  Mind,”  an  exhibition 
of  the  celebrated  Edward  L.  Elliot  Family  and  John  B.  El- 
liott Collections  of  Chinese  calligraphy  and  painting,  at 
the  Princeton  University  Art  Museum  through  June  17,  is 
therefore  a welcome  show.  Not  only  does  it  illuminate  the 
fullness  of  Chinese  art,  but  it  implicitly  raises  questions 
about  our  own  culture,  where  the  conditions  for  that  full- 
ness do  not  now  exist. 

The  theme  of  the  exhibition  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween Chinese  painting  and  calligraphy  — a relationship 
that  has  concerned  American  artists  since  Abstract  Ex- 
pressionists such  as  Franz  Kline,  Robert  Motherwell  and 
Mark  Tobey  developed  pictorial  adaptations  of  the  calli- 
graphic gesture.  While  it  is  widely  known  that  poetry, 
painting  and  calligraphy  were  inseparable  in  Chinese  art 
for  centuries,  the  connection  between  them  and  its  artistic 
implications  have  rarely  been  explored.  This  exhibition 
presents  70  examples  of  painting  and  calligraphy,  most  of 
them  first-rate,  covering  a period  of  1,000  years.  Every 
object  in  the  show  is  either  a gift  or  promised  gift  to  the 
museum.  Accompanying  the  work  is  a 500-page  cata- 
logue, which  includes  a far-ranging  essay  by  the  organ- 
izer of  the  exhibition,  Wen  C.  Fong,  Edwards  S.  Sanford 
professor  of  art  history  at  Princeton  and  special  consult- 
ant for  Far  Eastern  affairs  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art. 

Calligraphy  — the  art  of  fine  writing  — was  some- 
thing educated  people  in  China  were  expected  to  master. 
Handwriting  was  thought  to  be  related  to  just  about 
everything.  It  was  a mark  of  a person’s  intelligence,  pres- 
ence and  flair.  It  was  a link  between  art  and  craft.  Most 
important,  it  was  believed  to  be  a means  both  of  partici- 
pating in  and  apprehending  nature. 

For  example,  the  complex  shapes  of  letters  and  the 
manifold  relationships  between  those  shapes  were  seen  as 
expressions  of  yin  and  yang.  The  brush  had  to  be  held  in 
such  a way  that  energy  originating  outside  the  writer 
could  flow  down  through  the  arm,  hand  and  fingertips  into 


Cha  Shih-piao*s  17th-century  “Landscape 
in  the  Style  of  Ni  Tsan” — communicating  a 
sense  of  place 


Celebrating  the  Elegant 


By  ANNETTE  INSDORF 


I 


UB  shall  tell  you  the  secret  of  se- 
crets. Mirrors  are  the  doors  by 
which  death  comes  and  goes. 
Don't  tell  this  to  anyone.  Just 
watch  yourself  all  your  life  in  a 
mirror  and  you  will  see  death  at  work 
like  bees  in  a glass  hive. . These 
lines  from  "Orpheus"  crystallize  not 
only  Jean  Cocteau’s  uniquely  poetic 
prose,  but  his  fascination  with  seeing 
"creatively."  Although  they  were 
spoken  in  a play  (by  Orpheus’s  guard- 
ian angel),  they  would  be  rendered 
concrete  in  Cocteau's  film  version 
less  than  25  years  later:  In  the  inter- 
vening period,  he  added  filmmaking 
to  his  already  impressive  list  of  ac- 
complishments. 

For  when  Cocteau  died  21  years 
ago,  he  left  behind  a body  of  work 
unequalled  for  its  variety  of  artistic 
expression:  This  French  artist  wrote 
poetry,  novels  (like  “Thomas  L’lra- 
posteur”  and  "Les  Enfants  Terri- 
bles”);  he  drew,  painted  and  sculpt- 
ed; he  designed  sets  and  ballets.  And 
— as  a six-week  retrospective  of  his 
oeuvre  (including  films  he  wrote  but 
did  not  direct)  beginning  at  Joseph 
Papp’s  Public  Theater  in  New  York 
Friday  will  demonstrate  — Cocteau 
was  a boldly  personal,  stylistically  in- 
novative and  internationally  influen- 
tial filmmaker.  His  legacy  of  ele- 
gantly crafted  fantasy  and  dark 
poetry  can  be  felt  in  such  diverse 
films  as  those  of  Vincente  Minnelli 
and  Jacques  Demy,  as  well  as  David 
Lynch's  “Elephant  Man.” 

Of  special  interest  — in  addition  to 
classics  like  "Beauty  and  the  Beast” 
and  "Orpheus"  — is  his  own  film  ver- 
sion of  “Les  Parents  Terribles," 
which  has  not  been  shown  commer- 
cially in  New  York  since  the  1960’s.  In 
addition,  Columbia  University’s  Mai- 
son  Fran paise  has  been  presenting 
Cocteau’s  films  on  Thursday 
evenings  — along  with  Carole  Weis- 
wei tier’s  documentary,  “Jean  Coc- 
teau: Portrait  d’un  inconnu"  — while 
New  York  University's  Maison 
Franfaise  is  offering  related  con- 
certs, lectures  and  screenings. 

Born  in  1889,  Cocteau  was  an  enfant 
terrible,  a rebellious  child  who  was 
thrown  out  of  school,  and  whose  fa- 
ther committed  suicide  when  the  boy 
was  10.  This  might  have  created  in  his 
son  an  early  awareness  of  death  — 
whose  mysterious  attraction  would 
become  a dominant  theme  in  Coc- 
teau's work. 

By  the  age  of  19,  be  was  a famous 
poet  at  the  center  of  Paris’s  artistic 
ferment.  His  friends  included  Diaghi- 
lev,  Stravinsky,  Picasso,  Apollinaire, 
Satie,  Gide  and  Colette  — and  later 


Annette  Insdorf,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor at  Columbia  and  Yale,  is  the 
author  of  “Indelible  Shadows:  Film 
and  the  Holocaust  “ and  “Francois 
Truffaut."  . 
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Marlene  riietrich  and'  Edith  Piaf  — 
for  Cocteau  was  drawn  to  all  the  art 
forms  available  to  him. 

Although  he  was  not  officially  part 
of  the  Surrealist  movement,  Coc- 
teau’s visual  and  verbal  creations  at- 
test to  the  influence  of  Freud  and  to 
the  belief  that  art  is  the  domain  of 
dreams  and  the  unconscious.  He 
elaborated  a personal  mythology 
whose  striking  symbols  linked 
1‘amour  to  la  mort  (love  to  death), 
and  tried  to  dissolve  the  boundaries 
between  the  natural  and  the  supernat- 
ural. 

"The  night  of  which  I speak,"  he 
wrote,  "is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
night  which  Freud  invited  his  patients 
to  enter.  Freud  was  a modest  house- 
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breaker:  He  absconded  with  a few 
mediocre  pieces  of  furniture  and 
some  erotic  photographs-  He  never 
consecrated  the  abnormal  as  a tran- 
scendence: Nor  did  he  hail  the  great 
disorders.  He  devised  a confessional 
for  bores.” 

What  better  art  form  could  Cocteau 
have  discovered  than  the  cinema  to 
embody  and  animate  his  preoccupa- 
tions? In  1930,  he  made  his  filmic 
debut  with  "The  Blood  of  a Poet," 
which  he  termed  "a  realistic  docu- 
mentary of  unreal  events.”  As  in  his 
later  films,  there  are  no  poetic  mists 
or  soft  dissolves,  but  images  that  are 
sharp,  disturbing,  subject  to  abrupt 
transformation,  and  often  impenetra- 
ble. The  hero  is,  of  course,  an  artist: 
His  painting  taunts  its  creator  and 
comes  to  life,  as  does  a statue  who 
subsequently  turns  him  into  stone. 

Whereas  some  viewers  have  found 
the  film  self-indulguntly  "artsy"  — 
and  Cocteau  once  claimed  that  “the 
less  a work  of  art  is  understood,  the 
less  quickly  it  will  open  its  petals  and 
the  less  quickly  it  will  wither”  — 
“The  Blood  of  a Poet”  can  now  be  ap- 
preciated as  a voyage  through  the 
poet's  internal  landscape,  and  as  a 
celebration  of  film's  unique  powers. 
His  noncinematic  work  had  already 


‘ displayed  two  impulses  which '‘are 
also  inherent  in  motion  pictures:  the 
desire  for  movement,  animating 
what  is  stationary  and  making  fluid 
what  is  concrete;  and  the  desire  for 
articulation  — to  give  voice  to  that 
which  is  mute,  whether  an  object  or  a 
dead  person. 

"The  Blood  of  a Poet"  is  a dazzling 
exploration  of  these  concerns,  as  it 
shows  an  armless  statue  becoming  a 
speaking  woman,  follows  the  poet 
through  a mirror  into  a hallucinatory 
space,  or  peers  at  a "hermaphrodite” . 
who  is  not  only  part-male,  part-fe- 
male, but  semihuman,  semimanufac- 
tured. and  an  agent  of  death  as  well 
as  love. 

Cocteau  made  no  secret  of  his 
homosexuality  and  peopled  his  work 
with  characters  whose  sexual  orien- 
tation was  often  ambiguous:  For  ex- 
ample, in  "Les  Enfants  Terribles,”  a 
tale  of  a young  man’s  attempt  to 
break  free  from  a suffocating  family 
environment,  there  is  the  suggestion 
not  only  of  incestuous  desire  between 
Paul  and  his  sister  Elizabeth,  but  the 
troubling  love  interest,  Agathe : She  is 
played  by  the  same  actress  who  in- 
carnates Dargelos  — a boy  who  ob- 
sesses Paul — at  the  film’s  opening. 

Given  Cocteau's  fascination  with 
transformation  (especially  via  mir- 
rors), breathing  statues  and  what  he 
termed  sacred  monsters,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  chose  to  make  a film  of 
"Beauty  and  the  Beast”  in  1945.  He 
was  attracted  to  the  story  because  it 
was  "a  fairy  tale  without  fairies," 
and  he  insisted  that  the  film  be  shot 
“in  a documentary  style”  that  would 
render  fantasy  with  clarity. 

According  to  the  journal  that  Coc- 
teau kept  during  the  shooting  of  "La 
Belle  et  la  B§te,”  a painful  rash 
erupted  on  his  skin:  “My  face  has  be- 
come an  itching  carapace  of  cracks, 
scabs,  gutieys.  I must  forget  this 
mask  and  live  underneath  it  with  all 
my  strength,"  he  wrote. 

In  the  course  of  shooting  this  film — 
for  which  Jean  Marais  played  the 
Beast  with  disfiguring  layers  of 
makeup  — Cocteau’s  face  became  as 
hideous  as  the  Beast’s  mask.  When  he 
claimed  that  his  neck  was  “devoured 
by  a malevolent  creature,”  Cocteau 
attested  to  how  an  artist  can  be  taken 
over  by  his  creation.  It  was,  after  all, 
Cocteau  who  modified  Descartes  in 
declaring,  ”1  suffer,  therefore  I am." 

This  stance  was  not  mere  masoch- 
ism, but  empathy,  as  he  felt  guilty  for 
making  his  beloved  star  undergo  a 
painful  physical  transformation  for 
the  film.  Unlike  "King  Kong,"  for  in- 
stance — another  version  of  beauty 
and  beast,  where  the  monster  is  a spe- 
cial effect  — Cocteau’s  protagonist  is 
a man  who  suffers  under  his  mask, 
just  as  the  character  suffers  under  his 
curse.  Marais  was  indeed  more  than 
Cocteau's  favorite  actor,  and  their 
relationship  resulted  in  one  of  the 
French  cinema’s  most  consistently 
fruitful  collaborations  between  a 
filmmaker  and  an  actm- 


the  brush  and  finally  onto  the  paper.  If  the  human  body 
and  particularly  the  Trend  was  a medium,  the  ink  itself 
was  a kind  of  sacred  fluid  In  which  divine  energy  flowed. 

Since  calligraphy  was  the  basic  Chinese  art  for  the 
literati,  or  scholar-artists,  many  of  the  elements  of  callig- 
raphy passed  into  painting.  These  included  its  rich  pic- 
torial vocabulary  — Chinese  characters  can  be  remark- 
ably elaborate  constellations  of  lines  and  gestures  — and 
the  way  in  which  painters  wielded  their  brush.  Even  more 
essential,  the  calligraphic  training  meant  that  touch  and 
faith,  image  and  word,  were  inseparable.  By  the  time  a 
calligrapher  began  painting,  religious  conviction  and  a 
feeling  for  words  had  been  absorbed  into  the  pictorial  pro- 
cess. 

One  other  aspect  of  calligraphy  should  help  explain 
its  interest  for  Expressionist  painting  in  general.  As  a 
rule,  calligraphers  did  not  erase  or  rework.  Each  charac- 
ter tended  to  be  the  result  of  one  burst  of  inspiration.  As  a 
result,  while  calligraphy  made  it  possible  for  certain  con- 
ventions to  be  passed  down,  it  also  left  considerable  room 
for  personal  expression.  "The  importance  of  calligraphy  . 
to  Far  Eastern  art  is  that  through  it  artists  found  self-ex- 
pression," Mr.  Fong  has  said. 

It  might  be  useful  at  this  point  to  compare  our  own 
cultural  attitude  toward  handwriting  and  the  relationship 
between  words  and  images.  For  people  today,  many  of 
whom  write  with  typewriters  and  computers,  the  idea  of 
caring  profoundly  about  the  literal  shape  of  words  and  the 
way  ink  takes  to  the  paper  is  probably  more  alien  than 
watching  men  walk  on  the  moon.  American  culture  is  in- 
creasingly and  relentlessly  visual,  to  the  point  where  the 
bombardment  of  visual  information  seems  at  times  to  be 
a furious,  flailing  attack  against  language  itself,  or 
against  the  biblical:  “In  the  beginning  was  the  Word.” 

While  it  is  understandable  that  younger,  radical  art- 
ists who  have  grown  up  on  the  visual  media  would,  con- 
sciously or  not,  defy  the  older  gospel  and  try  to  overrun 
words  with  images  as  graffiti  seems  to  overrun  trains,  the 
sense  of  a link  between  images  and  words  goes  so  deep  in 
this  culture  that  it  is  probably  unshakeable.  We  are  far 
closer  to  the  Chinese  attitude  towards  words  and  images 
than  our  current  culture  might  lead  us  to  think.  The  sense 
of  an  original  bond  between  them  is  behind  the  argument 
some  would  give  for  the  artistic  primacy  of  poetry.  It  is  in 
part  why  the  current  bombardment  of  images  can  be  ex- 
perienced as  a form  of  barbarism  and  an  apparent  rift  be- 
tween words  and  i usages  as  an  upheaval.  The  sense  of  loss 
resulting  from  thi?  dissociation  is  essential,  1 think,  to  the 
current  wave  of  interest  not  only  In  Chinese  art  but  in  il- 
luminated manuscripts,  where  word  and  image  are  inter- 
twined. 

The  calligraphic  scrolls  in  “Images  of  the  Mind”  are 
themselves  extraordinary.  In  Huang  T’ing-chien's 
“Scroll  for  Chang  Ta-t'ung,”  done  in  1100,  the  characters 
are  like  actors  in  a human  comedy.  They  seem  to  be  fenc- 
ing, flirting,  praying,  staring,  spinning.  Like  other  calli- 
graphic scrolls  in  this  show,  the  characters  present  a daz- 
zling range  of  pictorial  inventions  and  gestures.  The  dart- 
ing, twisting,  exploding  lines  and  the  dramatic  impact  of 
the  black  ink  in  this  scroll  bring  to  mind  Picasso,  whose 
affinity  with  calligraphy  seems  fundamental  in  other 
ways  as  well,  including  that  sense  of  imminence  which 
comes  from  producing  something  sudden  and  complete  at 
onego. 

The  effect  of  calligraphy  can  be  felt  not  only  in  the 
shapes  but  the  compositions  of  Chinese  paintings.  The  lin- 
ear orientation  is  partly  responsible  for  the  Chinese  paint- 
ing's relative  flatness.  In  addition,  the  calligraphic  organ- 
ization of  letters  in  vertical  and  horizontal  rows  gave  the 
calligrapher  a feeling  for  the  entire  surface  of  the  paper. 
This  is  surely  one  reason  why  Chinese  painters  were  able 
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to  create  coherent  paintings  without  recourse  to  a rational 
pictorial  system,  such  as  Renaissance  perspective.  .. 

An  example  is  Shen  Hao*s  1652  album  “Landscapes 
After  Sung  and  Yiian  Masters.”  Leaf  F ("Landscape  in 

the  Style  of  Fan  K'uan”)  consists  of  two  tiny  figures  talk- 
ing in  a huge,  open  field  surrounded  on  all  sides  by -rocks 
which  seem  weightless,  yet  firmly  anchored.  It  would  be 
very  hard  for  a Western  artist  to  control  bulky  forms  this 
thin  and  light  without  a careful  and  systematic  composi- 
tional build-up  that  is  not  present  here.  (It  might  be  worth 
noting  that  when  space  In  the  paintings  in  this  show  does 
become  systematic,  as  often  as  not,  it  is  less  coherent.  In 
other  words , the  more  rationally  the  painting  is  construct- 
ed, the  more  Irrational  it  feels.) 

The  most  dramatic  aspect  of  the  calligraphy  and 
paintings  in  this  show  has  to  do  with  the  range  and  force  of 
the  ink.  Cha  Shih-piao’s  l7th-centiiry  “Landscape  in  the 
Style  of  Ti  Tsan”  is  an  almost  seven-foot-tall  hanging 
scroll.  In  the  foreground  is  a small  clump  of  trees,  in  the 


Calligraphy  was  a mark  of  a 
person’s  intelligence, 
presence  and  flair.  : r. 


middleground  a hut  embedded  in  another  clump  octrees, 
in  the  background  a range  of  mountains  .with  a Picasso- 
like  gray  outlining  the  peaks  in  the  distance.  While  the 
lighter  ink  in  the  background  seems  to  suggest  moun- 
tains, the  black  trees  in  the  middle  and  foregroimd  seem 
to  become  ink.  And  in  becoming  ink,  the  trees  seem  to 
partake  of  something  elemental.  . 

The  Chinese  painter's  feeling  for  materials  and  the  in- 
dividual mark  underlines  another  crucial  difference  be- 
tween Chinese  painting  and  much  19th-  and  20th-century 
Western  art.  In  Chinese  painting,  the  ink,  paper  and  indi- 
vidual marks  are  not  only  loaded  with  meaning  but  they 
seem  to  belong  to  one  another.  Largely  because  of  this, 
the  paintings  communicate  a sense  of  harmony— a sense 
that  everything  has  a place. 

Modem  Western  artists  certainly  do  not  approach 
their  canvases  with  brushes  dipped  in  words,  Images, 
natural  energy  and  an  encompassing  religious  view.  For 
them,  each  markon  the  paper  is  a beginning  ofa  struggle 
for  place  and  meaning  that  has  to  be  earned.  The  confi-  - 
deuce  with  which  most  of  these  Chinese  calligraphers  and 
painters  plac&their  marks  can  seem  almost  inconceiv- 
able  alongside  the  anguish,  grit  and  sometimes  the  cheek 
with  which  19th-  and  20th-century  Western  painters  from 
Paul  Cezanne  through  Malcolm  Morley  set  brush  to  can- 
vas. An  exhibition  as  provocative  as  tins  one  raises  ques- 
tions not  only  about  Chinese  art  but  about  who  we  are  and 
where  we  are  going  and  just  what  we  have  won  and  Josl  - 
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- JHE  STATE  COMPTROLLER 
doesuot  criticize  government  policy 

• its  implementation  arid 

is  reticent  at  that.  But  if  ever  fee 
comptroller  has  come  dose  to  cen- 
sunng  the  government's  policy,  he 

“**  done  50  H?  ll*  opening  chapter  of 
the  present.  34th  annual  report 

■pe  diy  juxtaposition  0f  promise 
and  fulfilment  on  the  first  page  of 
thecentral  chapter  on  the  Treasury’s 
jL  performance  during  the  last  year  of 
? Yorara  Andor’s  incumbency  as  fi- 
- nance  minster  barely  falls  short  of 

• an  outright  condemnation  of  his 

proper  economics." 

The  comptroller  starts  his  enum- 
CTation  by  recalling  that  the  1982/83 
budget  was  supposed  to  cut  public 

expenditure  by  5 per  cent  from  the 
real  level  of  1981/82,  mostly  by  re- 
ducing the  subsidies  to  basic  foods 
which,  the  comptroller  pointedly 
stresses,  “had  been  increased  at  a 
very  high  rate  in  1981 The  declared 
purpose  of  the  planned  cuts  in  gov- 
ernment expenditure  was  to  slow 
inflation  and- narrow  the  balance  of 
payments  gap  without  causing  un- 
employment  

i However,  despite  the  Lebanon 
war,  which  cost  more  than  was  fore- 
seen , and  despite  the  feet  that  the 
replenishment  of  equipment  and 
ammunition  stocks  was  postponed 
for  the  nexr  two  fiscal  years,  the 
Treasury  began  again,  in  the  second 
half  of  fiscal  1982,  to  increase  the 
subsidies,  the  result  of  keeping  the 
monthly  increase-  in  the  prices  of 
government-determined  goods  and 
services  and  the  devaluation  of  the 
shekel  at  5 per  cent. 

What  was  the  result  of  that  policy? 
“The  year  under  survey,”  the  com- 
ptroller says,  “was  the  second  con- 
secutive year  in.  which  the  balance  of 
payments  deteriorated  significantly. 
This  process  went  on,  despite  the 
_ . . continued  fall  in  the  prices  of  oil  and 
* V other  imported  goods — among  them 
wheat,  feedstuff*  and  cattle  meat  - 
and  while  interest  rates  fell  in  the 
international  financial  markets.  In 
addition,  there  was  a substantial  re- 
duction in  die  real  volume  of  defence 
imports.  Nevertheless,  the  current 
payments  deficit  continued  to  grow 
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as  a result  of  rising  civilian  imports, 
including  foreign  travel,  and  the  fall 
in  exports.”  . 

THE  REASONS  for  this  adverse 
development,  the  comptroller  says, 
were  the  high  level  of  the  govern- 
ment’s excess  demand  and  the  injec- 
tion of  cash  into  the  economy;  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  exports  as 
a result  of  the  worldwide  recession 
and  the  fell  in  the  value  of  the 
European  currency  basket  vis-A-vis 
the  dollar,  and  the  revaluation,  in 
real  terms,  of  the  shekel  as  devalua- 
tion was  kept  lagging  behind  the  rate 
of  domestic  inflation. 

The  stock  market  boom  that  pre- 
vailed for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
fiscal  year,  the  comptroller  adds, 
made  it  difficult  to  mobilize  savings 
from  the  public  to  finance  the 
budget.  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
a fall  in  private  savings,  which  made 
it  possible  for  private  consumption 
to  rise  markedly,  despite  the  in- 
crease in  the  tax  burden. 

The  improvement  in  the  balance 
of  payments,  which  was  one  objec- 
tive of  the  economic  policy,  was  not 
achieved.  On  the  contrary,  there  was 
a significant  deterioration,  despite  a 
whole  set  of  favourable  develop- 
ments. 

Did  the  policy  perform  better  with 
respect  to  the  second  objective,  of 
slowing  inflation? 

It  did  not.  “The  rate  of  inflation  in 
the  year  under  survey”  the  com- 
ptroller states  laconically,  “was 
higher  than  that  assumed  in  the 
original  budget  estimates.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  Knesset 
Finance  Committee  approved,  at  the 


government's  request,  a sup- 
plementary allocation  to  cover  price 
increases  in  excess  of  those  foreseen 
in  the  original  estimates. 

Did  the  government  cut  its  ex- 
penditures in  real  terms?  It  did  not. 

“The  real  volume  of  civilian  gov- 
ernment expenditure  did  not  de- 
cline...as  planned,  by  comparison 
with  its  high  level  in  fiscal  1981. 
despite  the  cut  in  the  original  budget 
and  the  cuts  effected  in  consequence 
of  the  war.” 

A TABLE  compiled  by  the  com- 
ptroller, comparing  the  original 
budget  law  and  its  successive 
changes  during  the  year  with  actual 
expenditure,  shows  that  the  budget 
is  practically  meaningless.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  original  and 
the  final  budget  estimates  range 
from  10  to  217  per  cent. 

The  deviation,  during  the  year, 
from  the  original  estimates  approved 
by  the  Knesset,  is  made  easy  by  the 
change  in  the  budget  law  three  years 
ago,  according  to  which  budget  in- 
creases no  longer  require  fresh  leg- 
islation, but  only  approval  by  the 
Finance  Committee. 

..The  amendment  in  the  law  makes 
use  of  paragraph  3 in  the  Budget 
Law,  which  permits  increases  in  ex- 
penditure if  there  are  additional  re- 
venues. That  paragraph  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  permit  the  expend- 
iture of  Jewish  Agency  receipts,  and 
now  applies  to  any  revenue  and 
expenditure. 

Another  factor  that  makes  the 
budget  estimates  relatively  meaning- 
less (and  implicitly  criticized  by  the 
comptroller)  is  that  the  Budget  Law 


OUT  OF  THE1.000  pages  or  so  that 
are  the  usual  size  of  the  State  Comp- 
troller's Report,  104  are  devoted  to 
the  Defence  Ministry.  Considering 
the  slice  of  defence  in  total  govern- 
ment expenditure  and  activities, 
even  that  may  be  too  little  - particu- 
larly in  a year  that  saw  a “surgical" 
military  intervention  in  Lebanon  de- 
velop into  a-  major  .and  protracted . 

* Except  for  the  eight  pages  dealing 
with  the  Defence  Ministry's  budget 
for  fiscal  1982,  and  passing  refer- 
ences here  and  there;  the  34th  report 
of  tlie  state  comptroller  : hardly  re- 
flects thejimpactlof  the.  Lebanon  ( 
war,  Mosf of  it^e&  wi&ftbe  qurns^ ' 
try’s  routine  dSpeAtions  andfwith. 
activities  that  preceded  the  war  - 
sometimes  by  as  much  as  a decade  - 
and  will  go  on  long  after  it  is  over. 

The  comptroller’s  survey . starts 
with  the  government’s  decision  to 

• puL defence  expenditure-on  a multi- 
annual  basis  from  fiscal  1982.  In  each 

■ of  tbe following  four  years,  IS36.5b., 
in  1981  values,  was  to  be  allocated  to 
domestic  expenditure  on  defence.  In 
addition  to  that,  and  in  addition,  to 
U.S.  military  aid,  defence  was  to  get 
an  allocation  of  $250m-  in  so-called 
free  foreign  currency  funds.  Arms 
acquisitions  from  abroad  were  to  be 
based  on  the  assumption  that  Amer- 
ican aid  would  be  $1.4b.  a year. 

However,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
budget,  the  original  estimates  were 
confounded  by  the  fact  that  inflation 
turned  out  to  be  127  per  cent  instead 
of  tbe  100  per  cent  foreseen  in  tbe 
budget  estimates.  In  addition,  tbe 
war  in  Lebanon  made  the  original 
' estimates  unrealistic. 

THROUGHOUT*  it  appears  from  : 
the  comptroller’s  report,  the  De- 
"ft  fence  Ministry  did  pretty  much  as  it 
pleased  with  the  budget.  The  law 
requires  that  the  ministry  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  joint  committee  of 
the  Defence  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Knesset  and  of  the 
Finance  Committee  for  changes  in 
the  budget  programmes.  As  already 
criticized  in  previous  reports  by  the 
state  comptroller,  the  Defence 
Ministry  did  not  bother  to  obtain 
such  approval.  This  was  pointed  out 
as  far  back  as  18  years  ago,  in  tbe 
16th  report,  and  more  recently;  in 
“the  31st  annual -report  of  the  state 
■4«>niptroUer. 

7 The  wai  in  Lebanon  of  course 
required  an  increase  in  the  defence 
. budget.  However,  the  comptroller's 
report  reveals  that  the  estimates  of 
fee  Defence  Ministry  diverged  by 
more  than  100  per-cent  from  those  of 
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the  Treasury.  While  the  Defence 
Ministry  asked  for  an  additional 
allocation  of  IS3l.gb.  (more  than 
*Treasdfy“espnSted  the 
eosyofrth^  war  in  fiscal  1982  at 
. IS14.1b. 

The  reason  for  the  huge  gap  was. 
according  to  the  comptroller,  a di- 
vergence in  the  estimate  of  fee  run- 
ning down  of  stocks  of  war  materiel 
and  tbe  stand  taken  by  fee  Treasury, 
which  argued  feat  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  deployment  of  Israeli 
forces  in  Lebanon  had  existed  before 
fee  war  in  Lebanon. 

The  cabinet,  not  unexpectedly, 
split  the  difference  between  the  De- 
fence Ministry’s  estimates  and  those 
of  the  Treasury:  the  allocation  for 
fee  war  was  put  at  IS22.5b.,  at  1982 
prices.  Thirteen  billion  shekels  were 
to  be  allocated  for  Fiscal  1982; 
IS6.5b.  for  1983,  and  IS3b.  were  left 
as  a legacy  for  1984. 

The  comptroller  points  out  that 
the  estimates  submitted  by  the  De- 
fence Ministry  were  higher  than 
actual  expenditure.  The  expenditure 
ultimately  approved  by  fee  cabinet 
was  indeed  lower  than  that  deman- 
ded by  the  Defence  Ministry,  but  fee 
comptroller  says  that  the  estimates 
on  which  the  ministry  bases  its  de- 
mands ought  to  be  better  founded. 

AFTER  A BRIEF  survey  of  the 
financial  management  involved  in 
the  La  vie  project,  the  comptroller's 
report  devotes  10  pages  to  a Teview 
of  the  development  and  manage- 
ment of  fee  Merkava  tank  project. 
The  picture  that  emerges  is  one  of 
successful  improvisation,  with  which 
fee  state  comptroller  is  not  quite 
able  to  cope. 

The  development  of  Israel's  battle 
tank  seems  to  have  contravened 
nearly  all  fee  rules  of  orderly  man- 
agement as  required  by  the  state 
comptroller  - and  to  have  resulted  in 
the  production  of  an  advanced 
weapons  system  that  passed  its  fire 
test  successfully  in  the  Lebanon  war. 

The  comptroller's  survey  says  that 
the  original  plan  was  to  base  the 
development  of  tbe  Merkava  on  ex- 


isting components  and  sub- 
assemblies;  in  1972,  fee  chief  of  staff 
decided  thatthe  tank  should  repre- 
7*’ sefifa^etfTqiS&Utafrve  deveiopnSSnCr- 
‘ However,  the  r comptroller  finds  it 
necessary  to  note,  the  change  in 
approach  was  never  laid  down  in 
new  written  guidelines. 

In  the  course  of  the  tank's  de- 
velopment, as  noted  nearly  every 
rule  in  tbe  planning  and  manage- 
ment book  seems  to  have  been 
broken.  There  was  no  documenta- 
tion; the  development  committee 
required  for  such  projects  by  the 
operating  procedures  of  the  Defence 
Ministry  ceased  to  function  in  1977. 
There  were  constant  delays  in  fee 
production  of  components  and  spare 
parts;  maintenance  personnel  was 
not  trained  in  sufficient  numbers; 
tests  of  components  and  assemblies 
were  not  carried  out  on  schedule; 
approvals  by  the  ordnance  corps  and 
the  armoured  corps  of  tbe  IDF  were 
not  obtained  and.  despite  the  fact 
that  fee  project  management  had 
existed  for  13  years,  there  was  no 
orderly  set  of  procedures. 

The  Merkava  was  developed  by 
what  the  comptroller’s  report  calls 
an  ‘innovative  method  of  develop- 
ment, called  'telescopic  develop- 
ment' in  which  serial  production  is 
begun  before  all  the  tests  are  com- 
pleted. The  report  points  ro  fee  high 
risk  involved  in  this  method  - but  has 
to  admit  that  the  tank  stood  fee  test 
of  battle. 

THE  COMPTROLLER’S  conclu- 
sion is  that  if  “telescopic  develop- 
ment" is  to  be  adopted  as  a method 
for  developing  other  weapons  sys- 
tems, the  risks  have  to  be  reduced  by 
laying  down  written  procedures; 
securing  the  involvement  of  fee 
army  corps  in  the  development  and 
preparing  accompanying  docu- 
mentation of  operative  require- 
ments, specifications,  calculations  of 
operating  costs,  operational  life- 
expectancy,  criteria  for  reliability 
and  survival,  as  well  as  maintenance. 

All  these  documents,  the  comp- 
troller says,  should  be  prepared 
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permits  the  expenditure  of  surpluses 
from  the  previous  fiscal  year  in  the 
current  year. 

“Transfers  of  surpluses  from  a 
previous  year  increase  the  allocation 
for  expenditure  without  a parallel 
increase  in  revenue,  and  thereby 
increase  the  deficit  above  feat  plan- 
ned." the  comptroller  notes. 

Moreover,  the  1982  Budget  Law- 
permits  the  finance  minister  to  make 
such  transfers  without  having  to  in- 
form the  Knesset  Finance  Commit- 
tee. os  he  was  obliged  to  do  former- 
ly- 

Nevertheless,  the  comptroller 
says,  the  Treasury  continued  to  in- 
form the  Finance  Committee  of  such 
transfers. 

One  of  the  by-products  of  Yoram 
Aridor’s  policy  of  repressing  infla- 
tion was  feat  the  expenditures  on 
export  subsidies,  officially  called 
"export  market  promotion,’*  had  to 
be  increased  fourfold,  to  IS9.5b-  As 
has  been  noted,  feat  did  not  help, 
and  exports  shrank. 

Moreover,  payments  to  exporters 
within  fee  framework  of  the  ex- 
change rate  insurance,  which  are 
intended  to  compensate  them  for  the 
lag  in  the  rare  of  devaluation  behind 
domestic  inflation,  should  have  been 
made  in  accordance  wife  the  domes- 
tic added  value  of  exports,  and  only 
for  exports  whose  proceeds  have 
been  brought  into  the  country.  In 
practice,  it  emerges  from  the  com- 
ptroller’s report,  there  was  no  con- 
trol of  either. 

In  July  1983.  the  Treasury's 
budget  division  set  up  a committee 
to  establish  the  domestic  added 
value  of  industrial  exports.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  that  a ques- 
tionnaire be  sent  to  all  exporters,  on 
the  basis  of  which  each  exporter 
would  have  his  added  value  calcu- 
lated. 

However,  the  ministries  con- 
cerned did  nothing  to  implement  the 
recommendation. 

“The  exchange  rate  insurance 
programme,”  the  comptroller  sums 
up,  "...is  based  on  the  one  hand  on 
data  on  added  value  founded  on 
declarations  feat  undergo  no  process 
of  verification,  and  on  the  other 


before  decisions  are  taken,  and  not 
retroactively.  In  addition,  there 
should  be  technical  and  develop- 
ment committees  to  monitor  the  de- 
velopment. 

The  absence  of  all  these,  and  other 
defects  pointed  out  at  some  length 
by  fee  comptroller,  makes  the  battle 
success  of  the  Merkava  seem  a sheer 
miracle  of  improvization.  What  fee 
comptroller's  report  does  not  reveal 
is  the  cost,  if  any,  of  fee  defects  to 
which  he  points,  and  what  the 
alternative  cost  would  have  been  of 
proceeding  in  the  orderly  way  he 
recommends. 

Another  lengthy  chapter  in  the 
comptrollers  report  on  fee  Defence 
Ministry  is  devoted  to  the  acquisi- 
tion, by  the  government,  of  com- 
plete control  over  the  Beit  Shemesh 
Engine  Company,  formerly  control- 
led by  Yosef  Shidlovsky  through  the 
French  aircraft  engine  manufacturer 
Turbomeca. 

The  importance  of  the  govern- 
ment’s obtaining  control  arose  as  a 
result  of  three  factors:  the  Lavie 
project,  wife  its  corollary  of  plan- 
ning to  produce  an  adequate  engine 
for  that  aircraft  in  Israel;  increasing 
financial  difficulties  in  the  Beit 
Shemesh  plant,  and  the  advancing 
age  of  Shidlovsky  which,  after  his 
retirement,  might  have  caused  prob- 
lems in  fee  cooperation  between 
Turbomeca  and  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment. 

In  addition,  a fourth  factor  was  tbe 
vested  interest  of  Israel  Aircraft  In- 
dustries, which  tried  throughout  to 
arrogate  fee  role  of  developing  tbe 
engine  for  fee  Lavie  plane  to  itself. 

The  comptroller’s  report  is  highly 
critical  of  the  manner  in  which  fee 
negotiations  with  Shidlovsky  were 
handled,  and  states  flatly  feat  the. 
considerations  feat  led  fee  govern- 
ment negotiators  to  reject  the  prop- 
osals made  by  Shidlovsky,  which 
would  have  ensured  ultimate  gov- 
ernment control  at  no  cost,  were  not 
substantial  enough  to  reject  these 
proposals. 

A different  approach,  the  comp- 
troller says,  might  not  have 
changed  the  amount  that  had  to  be 
paid  to  buy  Shidlovsky  out  - $10m.  - 
but  would  have  better  clarified  the 
extent  to  which  the  government  had 
to  bail  out  this  ailing  enterprise,  by 
an  amount  that  came  to  roughly  five 
times  fee  purchase  price  of  Shidlovs- 
ky’s  shares.  It  might  also  have 
affected  the  government's  attitude 
with  respect  to  the  role  to  be  played 
by  the  Beit  Shemesh  plant  in  fee 
development  and  production  of 
main  aircraft  engines  and,  particu- 
larly, whether  it  should  continue  to 


hand  on  general  indices  which  do  not 
necessarily  Tefleci  fee  reality  within 
which  each  exporter  operates.” 

GOING  INTO  further  detail  of  the 
budget's  implementation,  the  com- 
ptroller points  out  how  the  use  of 
paragraph  3 of  the  Budget  Law 
which,  as  noted  before,  frees  fee 
Treasury  from  fee  need  to  subject 
additional  expenditure  to  Knesset 
legislation,  is  interpreted  even  more 
liberally  than  provided  for  by  this 
new  freedom  of  the  executive  from 
parliamentary  control. 

While  the  "law  permits  the  Treas- 
ury to  increase  its  expenditure  to 
cover  price  increases  in  existing 
programmes  or  to  reduce  fee  public 
debt,  in  practice  the  Treasury  made 
substantial  changes  in  theallocations 
themselves. 

Moreover,  fee  Treasury  also  used 
money  raised  from  additional  loans 
to  increase  its  expenditures  - and  fee 
comptroller  states  flatly  that,  in  his 
view,  additional  revenue  obtained 
from  loans  cannot  serve  to  allow 
additional  expenditure  according  to 
paragraph  3 of  the  law. 

In  addition  to  this  subversion  of 
the  law,  the  Treasury’  also  asked  for 
Knesset  Finance  Committee  approv- 
al of  the  additional  expenditures 
only  towards  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  This  means  that  fee  money  was 
mostly  spent  before  approval  was 
obtained. 

Most  of  tbe  comptroller’s  stric- 
tures are,  as  he  himself  points  out,  a 
repetition  of  those  already  voiced  in 
previous  years.  “The  appearance  of 
deficiencies  that  repeat  themselves 
year  after  year,”  fee  comptroller 
says,  “impose  upon  the  Treasury  fee 
need  to  increase  its  efforts  to  compel 
its  various  units  - and... also  the 
other  government  ministries  - to 
adopt  more  effective  action  to  re- 
medy these  defects  and  to  prevent 
their  recurrence.” 

THE  ANALYSIS  of  the  govern- 
ment's balance  sheet  consistently  re- 
peats the  criticism  of  previous 
annual  reports.  The  accountant- 
general  continues  to  maintain  large 
transitory  accounts,  in  which  re- 


be  considered  as  fee  main  developer 
and  producer  of  such  engines  or 
confine  itself  to  small  engines. 

AS  IN  PREVIOUS  reports,  con- 
siderable space  is  devoted  to  fee 
activities  of  the  Defence  Ministry’s 
purchasing  mission  in  New  York, 
which  in  fiscal  1982  dealt  with  ac- 
quisitions worth  S1.7b.,  of  which 
some  $91 0m.  were  effected  through 
civilian  suppliers. 

AS  OF  JULY  1983,  the  New  York 
mission  employed  52  emissaries 
from  Israel  and  188  local  employees, 
most  of  them  Israelis  temporarily 
staying  in  fee  U.S.  A large  propor- 
tion of  the  latter  were  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students,  and  most  of 
them  acted  as  buyers  after  a training 
period  that  should  have  lasted  a 
week,  but  often  was  no  more  than 
four  days.  Tbe  turnover  of  this  staff 
is  30  per  cent  a year. 

The  Comptroller's  report  reveals 
feat  there  is  much  to  be  desired  in 
the  acquisition  procedures  of  fee 
purchasing  mission.  Although  there 
have  been  improvements  with  re- 
spect to  the  computerized  record  of 
past  procurements  of  defence  items 
and  the  mission  now  also  has  at  its 
disposal  records  of  past  purchases  by 
the  U.S.  armed  forces,  a check  by 
the  comptroller  revealed  that  the 
prices  obtained  from  U.S.  suppliers 
varied  widely  for  the  same  items. 

There  were  large  differences  at 
times  by  teas  of  per  cent  not  only 
between  one-  supplier  and  another, 
but  also  between  one  purchase  and 
another  from  the  same  supplier  with- 
in a short  space  of  tune. 

The  procurement  of  identical 
items  was  at  times  handled,  at  the 
same  time,  or  nearly  so,  by  different 
buyers  of  fee  mission.  This  was  part- 
ly fee  result  of  procurement  requisi- 
tions coming  from  differet  corps  in 
the  IDF,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
system  of  cataloguing,  and  none  of 
which  fits  the  U.S.  Federal  Inven- 
tory catalogue. 

Although  most  of  the  procure- 
ment from  civilian  suppliers  relates 
to  small  items,  the  difference  in  the 
prices  paid  is  sometimes  exceedingly 
high.  The  comptroller  points  to  ex- 
amples in  which  fee  price  of  an  item 
from  one  supplier  was  $8,  while  the 
same  item  from  another  supplier 
cost  no  more  than  $1.96. 

Another  example  cited  shows  that 
10  units  ordered  in  July  cost  $58, 
while  another  supplier  charged  no 
more  than  $25.32  per  unit  for  an 
order  of  11  units  in  November  of  the 
same  year. 


venue  and  expenditure  are  not  clas- 
sified according  to  the  budget  esti- 
mates. The  result  is  that  the  state- 
ments on  the  implementation  of  the 
budget  are  incomplete  and,  the  com- 
ptroller points  out,  there  has  been  no 
improvement  with  regard  to  the  clos- 
ing out  of  these  accounts. 

Although  year  after  year  the  com- 
ptroller reports  feat  the  accountant- 
general  has  informed  him  that  there 
has  been  this  or  that  improvement  in 
the  accounting  system  and  its  data 
processing,  or  that  such  improve- 
ments are  in  process  of  being  im- 
plemented. it  also  remains  true  that 
year  after  year  the  comptroller's  re- 
port shows  the  Treasury's  account- 
ing system  to  be  woefully  inadequ- 
ate. As  a result,  large  amounts  of 
money  due  to  the  Treasury  often 
remain  uncollected  for  years,  and 
some  are  not  collected  at  all. 

The  management  of  the  govern- 
ment loans,  in  particular,  which  run 
into  billions  of  shekels,  is  deficient 
and  does  not  permit  adequate  super- 
vision of  the  repayment  of  loans.  In 
November  1983.  the  comptroller 
states,  the  Treasury  had  deposits  in 
the  commercial  banks  for  loans  to 
enterprises  and  institutions  to  fee 
amount  of  IS12b.,  for  which  there 
were  no  repayment  schedules.  There 
is,  the  comptroller  points  out.  no 
coordination  between  fee  loans  de- 
partment of  fee  accountant-general 
and  fee  department  handling  the 
financial  operations  of  the  budget. 

THIS  YEAR'S  comptroller's  report 
is  sparse  in  its  review  of  fee  Treas- 
ury’s administrative  operations. 
There  is  no  survey  of  the  income  tax 
administration,  and  only  a four- page 
chapter  on  the  value  added  tax  admi- 
nistration, which  calls  for  better 
coordination  between  the  two  tax 
administrations. 

A sample  check  of  VAT  assess- 
ments showed  rhat,  in  many  cases, 
fee  assessments  were  arbitrary  and 
excessive,  although!  fee  tax  asses- 
sors had  documents  supplied  by  the 
assessees  who  appealed,  but  made 
no  use  of  them. 

Nearly  a quarter  of  the  assess- 

(Cootinued  on  page  6> 


THE  COMPTROLLER  con- 
cludes his  report  on  the  defence 
ministry’s  purchasing  mission  with 
the  recommendation  that,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a considerable  part  of 
the  mission's  activities  relate  to  a 
procurement  feat  totals  no  more 
than  3 per  cent  of  the  annual  total, 
the  list  of  approved  suppliers  be 
improved;  fee  training  of  the  mis- 
sion’s purchasers  upgraded  and. 
finally,  that  the  size  of  the  mission, 
its  organizational  structure  and  its 
budget  be  reviewed. 

While  much  of  what  fee  comptrol- 
ler has  to  say  on  thefrracrionmg  of 
fee  Defence  Ministry  repeats  what 
has  already  been  said,  to  little  effect, 
in  previous  reports,  fee  report,  as 
stated  before,  hardly  reflects  fee  fact 
that  there  was  a war  in  Lebanon 
during  fee  year  trader  survey. 

One  must  assume  that  this  reti- 
cence is  accounted  for  by  fee  need 
and  desire  to  await  the  conclusion  of 
feat  war  before  its  impact  on  fee 
ministry's  functioning  is  evaluated. 

.Another  longisb  chapter  traces 
the  history  of  the  rivalry  between 
Tadiran  and  Israel  Aircraft  Indus- 
tries (which  the  comptroller’s  report 
calls  “company  A and  company  B) 
over  fee  development  of  the  drones 
that  won  renown  in  the  Lebanon 
war. 

The  rivalry  between  fee  two  com- 
panies, which  made  headlines  two 
years  ago.  reached  the  point  where 
one  of  them  enlisted  a senior  air 
force  officer  to  undercut  fee  other’s 
exports  of  these  pilotless  planes. 

The  comptroller  concludes  his  sur- 
vey with  fee  recommendation  feat 
the  two  companies  pool  their  re- 
sources and  cooperate. 

The  picture  that  emerges  from  the 
story  of  this  rivalry,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  negotiations  over  the  control  of 
fee  Beit  Shemesh  Engine  Works  - 
and  in  part  also  from  fee  history  of 
the  Merkava  development  - is  feat, 
at  least  where  the  development  of 
major  weapons  systems  is  con- 
cerned. the  vested  interests  of  the 
military-industrial  complex  some- 
times threaten  to  dominate  national 
defence  interests. 

Tbe  comptroller  makes  no 
attempts  to  evaluate,  even  qualita- 
tively, the  real  cost  of  these  vested 
interests,  and  it  is  probably  impossi- 
ble to  do  so.  However,  the  overall 
picture  feat  emerges  from  the  State 
Comptroller’s  report  is  that  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Defence  Ministry  and 
its  affiliate  organizations,  and  their 
interrelationship  wife  domestic  and 
foreign  suppliers,  is  overdue  for  a 
thorough  review  and  overhaul  at  the 
very  highest  level  of  government. 


Carelessness 
cost  life 
of  officer 

IDF/Joshua  Brilliant 


INSUFFICIENT  MEASURES  to 
clean  training  grounds  of  unex- 
ploded shells  were  partly  responsible 
for  the  death  of  one  officer  and  the 
wounding  of  nine  men,  the  State 
Comptroller  reported  in  the  section 
on  the  Israel  Defence  Forces. 

The  officer  had  found  the  dud  of 
an  anti-tank  missile  during  a com- 
pany maneuver  in  January  1983.  He 
played  with  it  and  the  bomb  ex- 
ploded. the  comptroller  reported. 

While  the  officer  was  certainly 
careless,  the  comptroller  noted  the 
Squad  Commanders'  School  training 
grounds  were  full  of  duds.  He  also 
noted  that  between  Mav  and 
September  1983.  there  had  been  10 
reports  of  duds  being  littered  about. 

According  to  IDF  regulations, 
duds  must  be  destroyed  within  five 
hours  of  an  exercise,  but  units  using 
those  grounds  retraced  their  own 
tracks  only  and  the  school’s  com- 
mander said  his  grounds  were  too  bifc 
and  fee  means  too  meagre  ro  con- 
duct a search  over  the  whole  area. 

In  another  area,  a brigade  com- 
mander permitted  the  Ordnance 
Corp’s  Testing  Unit  to  use  his  train- 
ing grounds,  but  the  Ordnance  men 
who  entered  it  did  not  know  there 
were  unmarked  minefields  in  the 
area. 

It  was  only  by  chance  feat  their 
tanks  did  not  enter  the  minefields, 
the  report  said. 

The  Ordnance  Corp  Unit  was  it- 
self cruized  for  another  incident:  it 
had  fired  some  shells  in  a range  at  the 
end  of  December  1982,  but  the  duds 
were  not  detonated  and  officials 
from  Military  Industry  found  them 
by  chance  a month  later. 

In  July  19S0.  an  explosion  killed 
nine  men  during  a test.  Experts 
examined  the  accident  and  drew  up 
several  recommendations,  but  only  a 
few  appeared  to  have  been  im- 
plemented. An  examination  of  15 
tests  conducted  between  June  1982 
and  September  1983  showed  that 
only  two  test  plans  included  refer- 
ences to  some  of  the  recommended 
safety  measures. 

IN  A SECTION  on  a reserve  divi- 
sion assigned  to  the  Southern  Com- 
mand, the  comptroller  criticized  the 
use  of  manpower,  insufficent  train- 
ing, and  improper  maintenance  of 
emergency  stores. 

The  division’s  reports  said  it  was 
short  of  drivers  and  ordnance  men, 
•for  example.  But  122  soldiers  in  the 
division  were  assigned  to  other  roles 
than  those  for  which  they  had  been 
trained.  That  mcluded  20  drivers  and 
19  ordnance  men  - who  had  been 
assigned  administrative  tasks. 

Some  of  the  officers  - including 
very'  senior  officers  - did  not  attend 
necessary  courses.  The  commanders 
of  two  of  the  division's  four  brigades, 
fee  artillery  unit  and  the  mainte- 
nance unit,  as  well  as  their  deputies, 
did  not  attend  a battalion  comman- 
ders’ course. 

Seven  battalion  commanders  or 
deputy  battalion  commanders  and 
27  company  commanders  had  never 
passed  a company  commanders' 
course,  the  comptroller  reported. 

Soldiers  were  poorly  trained,  too. 
One  brigade  did  not  receive  adequ- 
ate training  in  night  fighting  and  only 
poor  practice  in  fighting  over  open 
terrain. 

The  brigade's  reconnaissance 
company  was  to  have  had  a fort- 
night's training  on  armoured  person- 
nel carriers  - but  had  only  one  day  of 
it.  A company  exercise  was  cancel- 
led because  not  enough  jeeps  were 
available. 

IN  EXAMINING  the  emergency 
stores,  fee  comptroller  found  tanks 
were  not  attended  as  often  as  re- 
quired. There  was  also  a shortage  of 
hiel.  One  brigade's  fuel  dump  was 
near  a main  road,  the  fence  was  tom 
and  4.S50  litres  of  fuel  were  missing. 

Most  of  the  division's  units  were 
called  up  in  August  and  September 
1982  and  some  time  after  the  men 
were  discharged  an  account  was 
made  of  its  equipment. 

It  was  found  that  material  worth 
IS70m.  was  missing,  the  division's 
headquarters  reported. 

GHQ  rejected  the  report  filed  by 
one  unit  and  ordered  a reassess- 
ment, which  had  not  been  completed 
by  the  rime  fee  report  was  published. 

But  the  four  other  units  alone  had 
losses  totalling  some  IS42m.  The 

l Continued  on  page  b) 
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THE  CARLTON  HOTEL 
TEL  AVIV 


Businessman’s  lunch  at  only  12$ 

The  Carlton  Hotel  Tel  Aviv  offers  Business  Lunches  in  its  most 
exclusive  restaurants  at  $12  per  person.  * 

“Yum-Yum” 


A lively  dairy  restaurant 
with  a beautiful  view  to  the 
sea,  offers  a superb  selection 
of  dairy  and  vegetarian  fare. 


“The  Silver  Platter” 

The  elegant  one.  The  quiet, 
intimate  and  most  impressive 
restaurant. 

A delicious  business  lunch 
from  the  chefs  inventive 
selection. 


THE  CARLTON  HOTEL 
TEL  AVIV 

10  Morad  Hayarkon  St. 
Near  Atarim  Sq. 

Teh  03-291291 


V.A.T.  not  included. 
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The  ‘import  dollar’  costs  Most  Shenkar  college  graduates  succeed 

_ . u a a n..  i i?i  i niK'i  • ...k«,iiniiv  -»nH  <ricncs.  Alton  said.  Sheiikar  tcsdics  both 

retail  buyer  about  IS500 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
TEL  A\TV.-  Although  the  shekel 
has  been  devalued  by  323  per  cent 
since  June  1.  1983.  the  average  rate 
of  the  “import  dollar"  has  been 
increased  by  430  per  cent,  according 
to  the  Federation  of  Israeli  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce.  The  "import 
dollar"  is  made  up  of  its  basic  price 
“at  the  port"  and  includes  customs 
duties  and  the  compulsory  deposit. 
But  it  does  not  include  the  costs  of 
warehousing,  transportation, 
wholesalers'  and  retailers'  profits  or 

VAT. 

Due  to  the  increases  since  June  1 . 
1983,  and  taking  into  account  the 
price  of  the  “import  dollar"  before 
that  date,  the  “import  dollar"  is 
approximately  2.5  times  its  official 
rate  (which  is  close  to  IS2U0  to  SI  f. 
or  about  IS500  to  $1 . 

In  some  cases,  like  that  of  im- 
ported cars  1,800  cc  to  2,<Mi  cc 
engines,  the  “import  dollar"  is  as 
high  as  1S760. 

The  rate  for  other  imported  items 
is  as  follows:  washing  machines. 

15483.7,  an  increase  of  387  per  cent 
since  June  1,  1983,  considerably 
more  than  the  323  per  cent  devalua- 
tion of  the  shekel.  Cosmetics. 

15425.8,  an  increase  of  461  percent: 
cars  (1,300  ccl,  IS593.6.  an  increase 
of  410  per  cent;  chocolate  bar. 

15327.8,  an  increase  of  456  per  cent  : 
refrigerators,  1S515.7,  an  increase  of 


397  per  cent;  TV  set.  IS4S3,  an 

increase  of  424  per  cent. 

The  federation  notes  that  tne  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  imports  since 
June  1.  1983.  "creates  a high  bamer 
behind  which  local  industry  can 
nourish,  raise  prices  and  make  pro- 

filThe  federation  also  called  yester- 
dav  on  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Sha- 
mir to  inter. one  against  the  Finance 
Ministry's  decision  not  to  abolish  the 
■compulsory  deposit"  which  in- 
creases the  price  of  imports  by  1 3 per 
cent. 

U.S.-Israel  scientific 
cooperation  plan 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A programme  for  cooperation  in 
energy  research  and  development 
projects  between  Israel  and  the  U.S. 
was  approved  recently  by  the  energy 
ministers  of  both  countries. 

The  plan  will  provide  5750.000 
each  year  for  joint  research  and 
conferences.  It  will  also  eive  Israeli 
scientists  access  to  American  know- 
how in  the  fields  of  solar  energy,  oil 
shale,  conversion  of  industry  to  coal, 
biomass  energy  and  energy  con- 
servation. 

The  programme  was  prepared 
during  the  visit  here  six  months  ago 
of  U.S.  Secretary  of  Energy  Donald 
Hoddel. 


By  LEA  LEVA VI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  - Over  70  per  cent  ol 
the  approximately  l.OWi  graduates 
of  the  Shenkar  Fashion  College  hold 
high-level  positions  in  Israel's 
fashion  and  textile  industry.  Prof. 
Gad  Allon.  president  of  the  college, 
said  this  week.  This  compares  with 
about  40  per  cent  of  engineering 
graduates  who  remain  in  the  profes- 
sion, he  added. 

Without  Shenkar  graduates. 
Israel’s  fashion  industry  would  no: 
have  been  able  to  make  the  trans- 
formation from  a labour-intensive  to 
a machine-intensive  industry,  he 
said.  The  meeting  of  the  college's 
international  board  of  governors, 
which  will  be  held  on  the  campus  in 
Ramat  Gan  tomorrow  and  Thursday 
will  be  devoted  largely  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  train'students  to  work 
with  the  technology  of  the  year  2HOO 
and  beyond,  much  of  which  does  not 
yet  exist. 

Like  all  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  Shenkar  is  concerned  ab- 
out the  long-range  effets  of  cuts  in 
government  support.  “Without  con- 
tinually updating  your  equipment, 
you  can't  march  in  the  front  lines  of 

TUGS.  - The  Ports  Authority  is  to 
spend  S10  million  on  new  tug  boats 
and  is  negotiating  with  Israel  Ship- 
yards in  connection  with  building 
them. 


technology  and  science,  ’ Allon  said. 

At  the  board  meeting  a new  re- 
search laboratory,  named  for  the 
Grossman  Family  of  the  U.S.  which 
donated  it.  will  be  dedicated.  This 
laboratory  will  specialize  in  research 
on  automation  in  the  clothing  indus- 
rrv. 

The  other  problem  which  con- 
cerns Allon  is  the  small  number  of 
high  school  students  who  study  sci- 
ence subjects.  Students  take  the  path 
of  least  resistance  by  choosing  easy 
subjects,  he  said . but  he  is  concerned 
about  the  country's  economic  future 
if  there  are  not  enough  high  school 
graduates  with  the  basic  skills  to 
study  technology  or  engineering. 


Sheiikar  teaches  both  the  artistic, 
aspects  of  the  fashion  industry,  such 
as  fashion  and  fabric  design,  and  .the 
technological  aspects  such  as  textile 
chemistry,  engineering  and  manage- 
ment. 

At  the  board  meeting  honorary 
fellowships  will  be  given  to  Claire 
Vogleman  of  the  U.S.,  a long-time 
friend  of  the. school,  and  Hanna 
Weiss,  of  the  fashion  department  at 
the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Trade. 
A “Friend  of  the  college"  award  will 
be  given  to  Gedalia  Ya'acobi  of  the 
Council  for  Higher  Education,  who 
has  been  very  helpful  to  the  college 
during  its  14-year  history  and  who  is 
now  retiring. 


RECORD  OF  FAILURE 


(Continued  from  page  5) 
meats  checked  by  the  comptroller 
had  to  be  cancelled  on  appeal,  and 
49  per  cent  were  reduced  - from  a 
total,  in  the  sample,  of  IS35.5m.  to 
IS9.1m.  - while  assessments  totall- 
ing iS2.bm.  out  of  a total  in  the 
sample  of  IS51.6m.  were  upheld  by 
the  authorities. 

Some  50  per  cent  of  all  VAT 
assessments  are  appealed,  the  com- 
ptroller notes,  and  the  assessee  runs 
the  risk  of  having  to  pay  linkage 
increments,  interest  and  fines  if  bis 
appeal  is  not  accepted. 


CARELESSNESS 


W1M 


WIMVAN22SER  j 

TltneogMySiSe  j 

Published  by  The  Jerusalem  Post 

PRICE  IS 


N LEER 

Time  of 
My  Life 

Is  the  story  of  a varied  life 
from  a confrontation  with  the 
Depression  years  as  a jazz 
musician  to  searching  for, 
Gzarist  gold  in  Outer 
Mongolia,  from  a rescue 
operation  in  Nazi  Germany 
lo  a short-lived  career  as  a 
Garbage  collector.  The  book 
includes  recollections  of  his 
rather  eccentric  family  plus 
vignettes  of  an  off-beat, 
colourful  life  story, 
and  Carta,  hardcover,  400  pgs. 

3,459 


(Continued  from  page  5i 
authorities  managed  to  cut  that 
down  by  providing  it  with  surpluses 
found  in  other  units,  but  neverthe- 
less, IS2Um.  of  equipment  was  mis- 
sing. the  comptroller  reported. 

SEVERE  CRITICISM  was  also 
levelled  at  the  School  for  Anti- 
Aircraft  Gunners.  Some  25  per  cent 
of  the  officers  there  lacked  the  re- 
quired capabilities,  the  comptroller 
reported. 

Exercises  were  cancelled  for  va- 
rious reasons.  Trainees  did  no:  ar- 
rive, a course  For  commanders  of 
40mm  anti-aircraft  guns  was  to  have 
included  aiming  at  jet  planes  - but 
planes  were  not  assigned  for  the 
exercise.  In  another  instance  a field 
exercise  in  one  of  the  courses  v.us 
called  off  because  there  were  no 


To:  Books,  The  Jerusalem  Post,  P.O.B.  81.  Jerusalem  91000 
Please  send  me  TIME  OF  MY  LIFE.  1 enclose  a cheque  for  IS3,459. 


drivers  and  the  w eather  was  bad. 

Moreover,  some  officers  had  diffi- 
cultv  identifying  planes.  The  school 
has  *3 .000  slides!  as  well  as  films  with 
pictures  of  planes  in  flight.  But  some 
of  the  modern  Israeli  and  enemy 
planes  do  not  appear  in  them. 

THE  COMPTROLLER  also  re- 
ported that  one-quarter  of  the 
women  who  reached  military  age 
were  excused  from  duty  in  the  Israel 
Defence  Forces  because  they 
claimed  they  were  religious. 

Only  62  per  cent  of  military-age 
women  were  called  up.  he  said. 

Some  5 per  cent  were  discharged 
because  they  married,  while  2 per 
cent  tailed  to  meet  the  army's  mini- 
mum standards;  i per  cent  were 
rejected  for  health  reasons  and  5 per 
cent  for  other,  unspecified,  reasons.  • 


Repair  and 
Reconditioning  of 


RADIATORS 


NAME... 

ADDRESS..- - -• 

CITY. CODE. 


Price  valid  until  May  31,  1984. 


.7. .iMuWm 


cahborewhb 


20  Totzeret  Ha'aretz  St.,  corner 
11  Darech  Hashalom  {opposite  Paz  Station) 

Tel  Aviv.  Tel.  255694. 21 3477 


Experts  in 
engine  alignment 

* Polite  service 

* Reliable 

* Quick 
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Referendum  to  curb  Swiss 
bank  secrecy  likely  to  fail 


ACROSS 

8 Moon  River  (4)  i 

9 No  Scots  display  nail  a 
birthmark  (3; 

10  Dotty  pair  from  Dii&seldort? 
(6J  . 1 

IX  Second  lorn'  in  collision  (b)  j 

12  So  full  of  life  but  vanished  j 

when  away  (8)  | 

13  Speaking  thus  pompously. ! 

try  equalling  Don  excitu>2Iv  ! 
(i5j  : 

15  Member  ol  the  band  wft.vr. ! 
broke  up  in  “1812'’  <7i  j 

17  Science  love  to  encourage  , 
this  instrument  cf  punish  ' 
meat  (7)  i 

20  Lack  of  restraint  at  home  in  ■ 
prevent  motorway  race  MSI  ; 

23  The  fudge  to  make  voting 
Tucker  decay  (5-3)  ; 

25  Organised  detectives'  rank  j 
(6)  ! 

26  Horseshoes  set  tor  some 
courses  (6) 

27  Some  tea-things  show  taste 
(3) 

28  Told  a fib  in  song  (4) 


DOWN 

1 Dairy  produce  from  goat,  for 

example  16) 

2 Elected  and  sent  back  (8) 

3 Has  task  in  greens,  perhaps, 
to  find  lurking  danger 
1 5,  2,  3,  5) 

i Stretched  condition  o!  faulty 
tennis-ball?  17) 

5 Hard  set  pieces  introduced 
b>  avant-garde  players  from 
France?  (7,  B) 

6 A pound-piece  charged  in 
Britain  once  (6) 

7 Unusuai  due  for  '*  pike " 
'.4; 

14  Bit  of  a flight  — taking  in 
half  the  field?  (3) 

16  Tea  - receptacle  universally 
shown  to  sailors  (3) 

18  Ravel  to  do  away  with  (.8) 

19  Conceal  broken  thermos  (7) 

21  It  is  demonstrated  when 
mien  changes  extremely 
threateningly  (6) 

22  Mr  Brownfow's  small  charge 
entered  in  the  book  (6) 

[ 24  Constable  used  them  when 
removing  leader  from  gath- 

I erings  (4) 
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FLIGHTS 


*M— :I-.-  r-c  Ore  L'lut  i\flCl!«  Mrtice 
'he  .1-.- . r.-ai'i*  -,hj  clock 
!•'!  fcmercercs  phene  number  in  most  areas 

Jera.-ik-n  Center  for  Drug  \busc  und  Misuse 
I-iter.-cr.ii'Ki.  Tcl  (W.-J* 2 -\  **0902. 

M Be'.h  Lehem  Kd. 

”Eran"  — Vleotal  HnMl  Firs  Aid,  T*L 
Jerusalem  «6MI1.  Tri  Ash  25331 1.  HjuT»  S» 
8S8.  Beersbeba  4SI 1 1.  NeUflja  35316. 

Rape  Crisis  Cc«rtrr  (24  hmsh  tor  help  e*H  Tel 
A»i*.  234SIA,  Jcrosalem  — 810116,  ttd  Haifa 

WTW. 


24-HOURS  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  03-972484 
i nbi-lbe  1 

arrivals  only 

I TAPED  MESS  AGE  i 
03-381  111  1 20 


I;ul  ll®  in  musl  peris  of-  the  nwmrj.  In 
liUfiaa  tol  V24444,  Kiryat  Shawm  40444. 


The  authorities,  however,  are 
slow  in  making  up  their  minds;  in  34 
cases  checked,  a decision  on  the 
appeal  was  taken  between  three  and 
11  months  after  it  was  submitted, 
and  notices  on  the  decision  were 
further  delayed.  The  documentation 
in  the  VAT  administration,  the  com- 
ptroller says,  did  not  reveal  the 
reasons  for  the  delay. 

The  comptroller  recommends  that 
in  view  of  these  delays,  the  VAT 
commissioner  make  use  of  his  power 
to  rescind  the  payment  of  fines, 
interest  and  linkage  differentials. 
Harassment  of  taxpayers,  the  com 
ptroller  says,  should  be  avoided 

THE  NEWS  in  this  year's  comptrol 
ler's  report  is,  as  has  happened  be 
fore,  that  it  contains  no  news.  The 
same  strictures  appear  and. reappear 
year  after  year,  and  while  particular 
deficiencies,  may  be  corrected  jn  re-  | 
sponse  to  the  comptroller's  criticism, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  systematic 
improvement.  But  even  if  there  had 
been,  the  results  would  probably 
have  been  submerged  under  the  de- 
terioration of  financial  management 
caused  by  continuing  and  accelerat- 
ing hyperinflation. 


SOVIET  OIL.  — Soviet  geologists 
have  discovered  a field  or  high- 
quality  oil  near  the  Aral  Sea  in 
Central  Asia,  an  area  previously- 
thought  unlikely  to  contain  viable 
reserves,  the  Tass  news  agency 
reports. 


WHAT’S  ON 

Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
IS684  per  line  including  VAT.  insertion 
every  day  of  the  month  costs  IS1 3.501 
including  VAT.  per  month.  Copy  accep- 
ted at  offices  of  the  Jerusalem  Post  and 
all  recognized  advertising  agents. 

Jerusalem 

MtSElMS 

"Knct  Muom.  ExMWkm*  Window  toisiam: 
Islamic  culiure.  religion,  -science  and  Court 
lire;  Gallery  of  the  Roman  Period-renovapon 
of  gallen  and  new  finds;  Nahum  Tcvct.  Wall 
Statues  and  Models  lor  Urge  Sculptures; 
Jonathan  Borofsky.  Environmental  Sculpture 
and  )- Dimensional  Panning  Face  and  Body. 
New  Acquisitions  m Photography:  He  anon. 
45  Years  of  Deugn;  Das  id  Schneaer.  Posters 
and  Advertisement;  Tom  Seidmann  Freud. 
Illustrator  of  Children’*  Books:  Scraps.  Home 
Theatre  Sets  and  Greeting  Curds;  Permanent 
Collection  of  Judnka.  Art.  Archeology  and 
Contemporary  Israeli  Art:  12  Page*  from 
Cairo  Gcniza  — Medieval  Manuscripts. 
Special  EvfcftiH:  Floor  Mosaic  from  Byzan- 
tine Farm  (from  15  5 1 Masterpiece  of  Greek 
Potter)-  b**1  tenl-  Mosaic  Moor.  TWiu  Hoase: 
Works  by  Anna  Ticho.  Collection  or 
Hanukkiot  (open  10-4.30;  Fri.  10.30- 1 J0) 
Rockefeller  Museum:  Kadesh  Barnca.  Judean 
Kingdom  Fortress:  News  in  Antiquities.  Finds 
from  Phoenician  Tombs.  IQth  to  7ih  cent. 
B.C  E . How  to  Study  the  Post  (for  children. 
Paley  Centre,  nest  to  Rockefeller  Museunu. 
Closed  Saturdays 

Visiting  Hoars:  Main  Museum  4- III  At  3. 
Guided  lour  of  Shrine  of  ihe  Book  4JO. 
Guided  tour  »n  English  4.30  Tour  Tor 
Children,  Creative  Drama  :n  An  and  Oreumc 
Cmllcnev  6 and  » 3»  Film.  ’Frances  ” £.30; 
Lukiure  and  Gallery  T.ilk.“  Sidonian  Glass" 
bt  Yae!  Israeli. 

CONDI  CTFD  TOl’RS  . 

HADASSAH  - Guided  cour  or  all 
installations  * Hourly  tours  at  Kirsat 
Hadasuh  and  Hadassih  Ml.  Scopus.  Infor- 
mation. reservations:  02-41*333.  n2-44h2?l 
llebrra  I'edveimty : 

I Tours  in  English  at  *»  and  li  .i.m.  fioia  Ad- 
ministration Building.  Givai  Ham.  Campus. 
Buses  d and  2S 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  it  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre.  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  *J  and  3 to  !ai  Hop  Fain  her 
details;  Te!.  rt2*Bh281*» 

American  MimcM  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tours  — !*  Mkalai  Street. . Jerevilcm.  Tei  02- 
6‘N222  55 

Tel  Avis 
ATI  SEl  MS 

Tri  Aviv  AlusemB.  EsbWwlom:  Israeli  An; 
Classical  Painting  in  fih  and  ISth  centuries: 
Iripressicnism  and  PusL-Impressionism; 
Tuurcnr.h  Century  Art.  Visiting  Hoors:  Sun  - 
Ihur  tis-Iti  Fri  closed  Sat  10-2.  7-|ti. 
Helena  Rubinsiem  Pavilion-  New  Exhibition: 
A Pear  and  on  Apple  — Exhibition  on  Still- 
Life  Visiting  Hours:  Sun  -Thur.  **-l;  5-V.  Sat 
Jt>-2.  Fri.  dewed. 

CONDUCTED  TOITIS 
American  Mlzredd  Women.  Tree  Morning 
Tours  - Tel  AGs.  Tel  22U187.  34310b . 
WIZO:  To  visit  our  protects  call  Tel  Avis. 
23MW.  Jerusalem.  22t*)W:  Haifa,  >WS3?. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  — MA’AM  AT.  Morning 
tours.  Call  for  reservations.  Tel  Ami.  2*6096 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Hadasuli  ATritors  Dept.  Please  call  ot-49 1_46**. 

Haifa  _ 

Gofdca  Age  Chib  (Rothschild  Community  Can. 
ire.  Ml.  Carmel i.  today  4 15;  Talk  oil 
“Springtime  Music"  by  Mr  Hans  Brom- 
berg er  Guests  afld  ne*a  member  wsicwme 
What's  On  in  Haifa,  dial  044402UD. 
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ZURICH  (Reuter).  - A seven-year 
battle  to  open  up  Swiss  banking 
secrecy  comes  to  a climax  with  a 
crucial  vote  on  Sunday,  and  Zurich 
bankers  are  glad  it  will  soon  all  "be 
Over.  They  are  confident  the  petition 
to  be  put  to  public  referendum  by  the 
Socialist  Party  will  be  defeated  de-  * 
cisively  by  the  electorate.  \ 

The  proposed  change  to  the  con- 
stitution could  threaten  Switzer- 
land's position  as  the  world’s  third- 
ranking  international  financial  cen- 
tre after  New  York  and' London.  It 
would  oblige  banks  to  reveal  details 
about  customers'  accounts  to  Swiss 
or  foreign  authorities  investigating 
tax  evasion  or  the  illegal  flight  of 
capital.  Gone  would  be  Switzer- 
land’s reputation  as  a haven  for 
funds  from  war,  political  unrest  and  • 
the  long  arm  of  the  tax  collector. 

But  the  bankers  say  the  latest 
opinion  polls  they  have  taken  show 
the  referendum  has  little  chance  of 
success. 

“Even  the  humblest  Swiss  worker 
has  a little  nest-egg  stacked  away  in  a 
savings  account  which  he  does  not 
tell  the  taxman  about,'  nne  Swiss 
banker  said.  “He  is  not  gpi.  to  vote 
that  privilege  away."  ■ 

Union  Bank  of  Switzerland  presi- 
dent Nikolaus  Serin  warned  last 
February  that  acceptance  of  the  peti- 
tion would  lead  to  a massive  outflow 
of  the  hundreds  of  bplions  of  dollars 
held  by  foreigners  in  Switzerland. 
Interest  rates  and  rents  would  soar, 
the  stock  market  would  collapse, 
tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  would  be 
lost  in  banking,  and  the  banks  would 
no  longer  be  able  to  bail  out  ailing 
industries,  Senn  saidi 

Back  in  1977,  when  plans  to  hold 
the  referendum  were  launched,  the 
banks  had  few  such  friends.  Ihe 
prestigious  Credit  Suisse  had  just 
lost  1.4  billion  Swiss  .francs  ($615 
million)  because  a senior  manager 
had  been  illicitly  building  his  own 
industrial  empire  for  a decade  with 
customer  funds  smuggled  over  the 
border  from  Italy  and  laundered 
through  Liechtenstein. 

Other  large  banks  suffered  big 
losses  through  shady  foreign  ex- 
change dealings,  and  several  smaller 
ones  went  bust.  Switzerland  began 
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to  look  like  a haven  for  wheeling  and 
dealing  with  flight  capital  from  all 
over  Europe  and  the  Third  World. 

As  a rapidly-appreciating  Swiss 
franc  threatened  thousands  of  jobs 
in  the  Swiss  export  industry,  the  ij 
Socialist  Party  launched  the  referth-  P 
dum  with  the  slogan  "Switzerland:  a 
place  far  finance  or  a place  -to 
work?" 

■■  Now  this  question  has  lost  much  of 
its  point.  Over  the  past  two  years  the 
banks  have  mounted  the  largest  in- 
dustrial rescue  operation  in  Swiss 
history,  by  pumping  SFr850m. 
($370m.)  into  the  two  main  watch- 
making companies  to  save  them 
from  bankruptcy. 

“The  referendum  is  not  a move 
against  the  banks,- .but  against  abuse 
of  banking  secrecy  and  banking  pow- 
er and  against  tax  evasion,"  said 
-Socialist  banking  expert  Rudolf 
Strahm. 

But  the  booming  1970s  have  given  ■*’ 
way  to  this  recessionary  1980s,  and  it 
is  hard  to  persuade  voters  to  curb  the 
power  of  institutions  which  are  pre- 
serving jobs. 

The  referendum  has  also  been 
blunted  by  action  taken  in  the  mean- 
- time  to  clean  up  the  hanking  scene. 

- In  order  to  deter  Mafia  and  kidnap 
■ ransom  funds,  the  banks  must  now 
ensure  they  can  identify  account- 
holders. 

They  must  lift  secrecy  if  Swiss.or 
foreign  authorities  are  investigating 
offences  which  are  crimes  in  Switzer- 
. land.  And  they  must  cooperate  with 
U.S.  inquiries  into  insider  trading  on 
Wall  Street.  - 

The  referendum  would  also  limit 
the  stakes  hanks  could  take  in  indus-j 
try  and  oblige  them  to  publish  thei#' 
hidden  reserves. 

Defeat  of  the  petition  at  the  polls 
is  likely  to  give  bank  shares  and- the 
whole  Swiss  stock  market  a pwerful 

. boost  and  could  cause  a brief  appre- 
ciation of  the  Swiss  franc,  financial 
analysts  say.  - 

BUDGET.  - President  Hafez  Assad 
yesterday  approved  a 1984  budget 
for  Syria  providing  for  a total  spend- 
ing of  41  billion  Syrian  pounds  (57 
billion),  with  an  estimated  third  of 
the  amount  going  to  defence. 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.  IS  School  Broadcasts  15.00  EMsynaa  s 
University:  The  Age  of  Revolutions; 
plans;  Introduction  to  Life  Sciences  16.00 
Touch  16.30  Pretty  Butterfly  17.00  A New 
Evening- live  magazine 
CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES:  . . . _ 
17.303,4'.  5** 

17.  SOFastef.Higbtrr  Stronger  __ 

ARABIC  LANGUAGE  programmes: 

18.30  News  roundup 
18.32  Youth  Magazine 
1V.UU  Documentary 

19  JO  News  •' 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  al 

20.00  with  a news  roundup 

20.02  Htc’ Jerusalem  Ffcstival  - first  of  6 
weekly  programmes  reviewing  the  Festiv- 
al's events 

20.30  Kolboiek 
21.00Mabat  Newsied 

21.30  Second  Look 

22.10  Kessler.  Part  2 of  a frput.BRC 
drama  series  about  the  draw  after  a Nan 
war  criminal 

23.00  Entertainment  - with  Mam  Betha- 
01a 

2335  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial): 

15.30  Cartoons  19.00  French  Hour  19.30 
(JTV  3)  Science  Film  20. 00 News  in  French 

20.30  News  in  Hebrew  20.45  Magazine 
Zero  One  21.00  News  in  Arabic  21.30 
Chicago  Story  23.00  News  in  English  23.15 
Shades  of  Darimcss  ' 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV  ffrcsuT.  A.  north): 

13.00  Shape-up  13.30  West  book  Hospital 

14.00  Another  Life  14J0  700  Club  15.00 
Afternoon  Movie  16.30  Spiderman  17.0) 
Pope vc  1730  Hying  House  18.00  Laramie 

19.00  Bonanza  30.00  Another  Life  20.30 
World  NewsTomgbt  21 .00  Entertainment 
Special  WKRP  Cincinnati  2130  While 
Shadow  22,30 1 Spy  23.20  700  dub  2330 
News  Update 


ON  THE  AIR 


Yoke  of  Musk 

6.03  Musical  Clock 

7JI7  Morning  Concert  (no  details 

• uvu  liable ) 

TjO  Morning  Concert  (continued) 

9 ?U  Morning  Concert  (continued) 

12.00  Buch:  Suite  No.'  -3  (Hanoch 
GrscRleidh  Bloch:  Modal  Suite  (Ra’amui 
Elkin.  Be:tjjmm  Perl);  Haydn:  String 
Oturici  Op.  ’ft.  No.  4 illation) 

1.3.45  Audrun:  La  Mjscotle:  Johann 
Strauss-.  Night  in  Venice;  Jerome  Kern: 
Shuu'boui  ' 

15. DO  Music  Quiz  (repeal) 

I6J30  Youth  Programme  ' _ 

16.30  The  Israel  Sinfooieru,  Beers heba. 
Tuhn  Curry  conducting  — AU-Bach- 
pruprjminc:  Cantata  No..  209;  Violin 
Concerto  in  D minor  (Eliyohu  Shuinun); 
Suite  No.  2 

• 18.00  From  the  Record  Library 

19  05  Vivaldi:  concerto  for  2 Horns  end 
Strings;  Schumann:  Fantasy  Pieces,  Op. 
12  (Brendcl):  Schubert:'  Music  from' 
Rosamupde:  Verdi:  Excerpts,  from  II 
Truvaiore.  second  act  (Leontyne  Price, 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4, 7,  9 
Eden:  Private  School  for  Girls;  Edison: 
Footloose:  Hubkah:  Honorary  Consul; 
Kfln  Yeotf  4.  6.45.  9.15:  fclteMl:  Terms 
ol  Endearment  6.45.  9;  Orion:  The  Day 
After  4. 6.45. 9;  Oram  The  Rjgfat  Stu£C4.8; 
Ron:  The  Mbskmary;  Semidan  Return  of 
Martin  GueiTe  ?.  9.15;  Binyctri  Ha*BDK 
Catmcrv  Row;  Cinema  Own  Zodu  the 
Greek  7:  Ln  Mricrobin  9.15;  CtaaMle-. 
que;  Adibc  4;  Funny  Girl' 7;  Ou  Her 
Majesty’s  Secret  Service  930:  Israel  - 
Museum  Frances  6, 830. 

TEL  AVIV 438, 7.15,930  - . _ . 

AOcofav:  GteM  Santim  5,730, 

Yetadu  Footloose 5. 7 AMQBh 
Terms  of  Endearment  435.  7.45.  945; 
Chen  2:  Never  Gy  WoH  438. 7.15. 9.45; 
Chen  3;  Rtmpu  m Martlti  Guerre  4.40.- 
7.20. 9,45;  Chmr4r  Experience  Preferred 
■ but  NtM  Essential  fL  7.30. 9.45;  Ch«  5:  ■ 
Tradws  Places  5,7.  (5. 9.45:  Guana  Out: 
Scarf  jcc  ft.  93U:  Oumm  Twos  Godfaflmr 
fl,  4.  **.30;  Gass:  LowrStrcauis4,40.7.10. 

' 'J3SD^!lInfaHh£uIlyY6uni7.15,930; 
Drive  her  Big  Uugb  S.  9.45'.  Sea  film.  12 


. Ptacidp- Domingo,  Zubin  Mehta);  Mus-. . I 
sorgsfcjr.  Coronation  Scene  from  Boris  | 
Godunov:  Sarasate:  Gypsy  Melodies-  ‘ J* 
(Jascha.  Heifetz):  Saint-Saens:  Bacchanale'  I 
from  Samstin  and  DelBah  (Boston,  Fiedler) 

20.30  The  Jerusalem  Symphony  • 
Orchestra,  Yuri  Aharonovitch  conducting 
with  Han  Rogoff,  piano  — Arthur  - 
Gelbrun:  Songs  .of  the  River  (Lily  lunch):;* 

... ' Chapin:  Piano  Confeerto  No.  1 : Dvorak: . . 
Symphony  No.  6„Op..60  .. 

.23.00  Night  Concert 

First  Prognumse 

6.03  Programmes  for  OBm 

730  Morning . Concert  (from  Voice  of 

Music)' 

9.30  Encounter-  Hve.fiunily  magazine 

10.30  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 

11.10  School  Broadcasts 
1130  Education  for  all 

12.05  Sephardi  songs 
13  J)0  News  in  English 

.■  13 30 News  in  French 
M.05  Children's  programmes 
15.25  Education  for  all 
1535  Notes  on  a New  Book 

16.05  Religious  Affairs- Magazine 
17.G  Jewish  Ideas  . 

. 1730  Everyman's  Univenity 

18.05  Afternoon  Classics 
. 18.47  Bible  Reading 

19.05  Tabnud  Lesson 

19.30  Programmes  forOlim 

22.05  Two  by  Two 

Second  PrograsRiK 

6.12  Gymnastics 

6.30  Editorial  Review 

653  Green  Light  - drivers’  comer 
7.00 TIhs  Morning- news  magazine 

8.05  Safe  Journey 

9.05  Home  CM  - with  Rivka  Mkhaeli 

10.10  All  Shades  of  the  Network 

12.05  Open  Line  - news  and  mask 
13.00  Midday  - news  commentary,  music 

14. 10  A Taste  of  Hooey  - with  Dan  Kancr 

16.10  Safe  Journey 

17. 10  Economks  Magazine 

17.30  OfMen  and  Figures  ^ 

18.05  Health  and  Medfcme  Magazine 
18.45  Today  in  Sport 

19.05  Today  - ratfio  newsreel 

19.30  Conlha  - live  election  argument 

20.05  Cantorial  Requests 

22.05  Jazz  Corner 

.23.05  Station  - with  Antikam  Rounan 

Array  ■ 

6.06  Morning  Sounds  . 

630  University  on  tbc  Air 

7.07  “7CTT- with  Akx  Anski 

8.05  Morning  Newsreel  .J. 

9.05  Right  Now- with  RafiReshef  ’ 

U.05Israefi  Spring- with  EH  Yisradl  »V 

13.05  Two  Hours 

■ 15.05  What's  Wrong-  with  Erez  Tal 

16.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon 

17.05  Evening  Newsreel  - 

18.05  Computer  Magazine  _ ■? 

19.05  Music  Today  - music  magazine 

20.05  Rock  Pins  ' 

2LOOMabni-TV  Newsreel 

. 2135  University  on  the  Air  (repeat)  - ;• 

22.05  Popular  songs  „ \ 

. 23.05  fl— acat  Night  Birds  - with  Ram  •_ 

' -Evion  - “I' 

• 00.05  NiglS  Birds-  stags,  chat  1 - 


Douce  4, 6.45. 4.  JOiLey  LZcHg  V. 30.436. 


7,930:  Lev  It  The  Dresser  130.  4.30.7,  ; 
9.3fh  1 Jmnrt  Passenger  in  the  Rain  5. 7.30,  .• 
9.40tMaxfan:  Esctipe  fr«n  the  Bronx  5",  - 
7.30  9.3th  Mngrnbi: 'Gorky  Park  4.30. 7, : 
930;  Orb:  Veruga'J.KL  7.  930:  Paris: 
fire  and  ke  10.12,  2, 4. 7.15. 9.3th  Pcerj  - 
- Betrayal  5,7.30. 9.40;  Sbaiat  Ycnil  4.15, ; 
7,  9.30:  Stndo:  Educating  Rita;  Tcbetec  . 
Tender  Merries,  3.  =730.  9.45:  Tri  ■ 
Newer  Say  Never  Again  4 30.  7. 9.30;  Tri  * 
Aviv  Muscma:  State  of  Thitigs;  Zriom 
'Fanuyand  Alexander 4 30. 830  ‘ - 

HAIFA  4, 6.45. 9 ! -. 

Amphttheatni:  Le  PapiQon  4.  6.30,  9;  * 

. ArmMt.  Seduction:  Atzmom  Never  Sav  l 
.Never  Again  4. 6.30. 9;  Chan  Relurn  of- 
Martki  Guerre;  Moriah:  Educating.  Rita''- 
6. 45,9;  Orah: Gorky  Park 4.630. 9:  Orfy:  '• 
nojirfs.;  Pwn  Terms  of  Endearment  4.  ■' 
630.9;  Ron:  Footloose;  Shxtk:  Fanny  and ' 

. Alexander  830  1 "• 

RAMAT  GAN  ’ »■ 

Anmm:  Go  For  U 8.45:  Cinderella  5:  Lily:  Z 
Educating  Rha  730.9.40;  Oosta  Star  Ship ' 
Invasion  S.  7.1S.  9.45:  Ordem  Never  Say  ” 

• Never  Again  S'.  730.  9.45:  Ramat  Gmu  " 
Under  Fire  7. 15. 9.30  j 

HEKZUYA  . ; 

Davkl:  Sun  Stroke  5.  7.3(1. 93<h  Ttferei;  1 ” 
Love  You  Carmen  7.30. 930  “ 

HOLON 

Mjgdrii’Tcnns  of  Endearment  7.15. 9.4Cfc- 
Savoy:  Private  Sdrool  5,7.30.930  • 


J/dJ’ Gr»’-^a 


^££its£^sims£i 


( 
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Selling  wave  rolls  on 


T uesday,-  May  15, 1984  The  Jenisalem  Post  Page  Seven 


TEL  AVIV.-  The  massive  wave  of 
selling  continued  yesterday.  If  on 
•..Sunday  the  index  of  the  “free"  bank 
.'shares  fell  by  1.91  per  cent,  yes  ter' 
day  it  fell  by  2.07  per  cent. 

..  -But  despite  heavy  selling  press- 
. ure.  the  “arrang ement"  shares 
firmed  up  (due  mainly  to  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Bank  of  Israel  to  come  to 
..their  rescue),  and  they  even  rose 
slightly,  by  U.nS  per  cent.  (They  fell 
fry  1 .24  percent  on  Sunday. ) Thus,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  intervention 
of  the  Bank  of  Israel  yesterday,  the 
-Ocneral  Share  Index  would  have 
.fallen  by  much  more  than  the  0.62 
per  cent  it  actually  dropped.  (On 
Sunday,  when  the  “arrangement'* 

■ shares  fell,  the  General  Share  Index 
fell  by  1 ,5R  per  cent. ) 

" turnovers  were  also  smaller 
'yesterday.  Only  IS468  million  com- 
pared to  iSt>41m.  the  day  before. 
Yesterday  the  “arrangement” 
shares  accounted  for  only  52  per  cent 
of  the  total  turnover,  compared  to  60 
per  cent  on  the  previous  day. 

thus,  the  total  turnover  in  free 
shares  was  only  about  SI. 2m..  which 
Is  a very  luw  turnover  in  shares  in 
view  of"  the  fact  that  the  “arrange- 
ment" shares  can  be  considered  as 
government-guaranteed  dollar- 
Itnked  bonds. 

Shares  fell  along  a broad  line.  A 
full  1 securities  fell  by  5 per  cent  or 


Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange 

By  MACABEE  DEAN 

more,  (of  which  27  were  "sellers 
only”),  and  only  35  rose  by  5 per  cent 
or  more,  (of  which  eight  were 
“buyers  only”). 

Oil  shares  had  a very  bad  day. 
Their  index  Fell  by  3.26  per  cent, 
with  Delek  Exploration,  which  hus 
the  largest  share  in  the  oil  well 
brought  in  at  Kochav  26.  falling  by 
10.4  per  cent.  The  100  barrels  a day 
expected  from  Kochav  26  cannot  be 
considered  a “gusher  of  black  gold." 
at  least  not  on  the  stock  market. 
Other  oil  shares  that  fell  consider- 
ably include  Teroil.  both  down  by  10 
per  cent,  and  both  JOEL  shares 
were  “sellers  only.” 

But  the  greatest  fall  was  chalked 
up  by  land  development  stocks, 
whose  index  fell  by  3.73  per  cent. 
Oren  fell  by  d.  6 per  cent.  Baranowitz 
by  II.2,  Drucker  by  8.9.  Cohen 
Development  by  12.2.  Lumir  by  10. 
Menrav  by  11.5,  Solel  Boneh  by  10, 
Caesarea  by  10.1,  Rassco  ordinary 
by  8.7  and  Shenhar  by  9.9  per  cent. 

Other  shares  which  fell  heavily 
were  Danot  1,  by  10,1  per  cent, 
Jaysour  by  9.8  per  cent.  Reinsurance 


Science-based  industry  for  W.  Galilee 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

■ The  Ministerial  Economic  Com- 
iniittrv  gave  final  approval  to  estab- 
lishing a region  for  science-based 
industries  in  the  Western  Galilee 
area  around  Carmiel.  in  its  meeting 
On  Sunday. 

.Science  and  Development  Minis- 
ter Yuval  Ne'e  man  said  that  in  addi- 
tion to  sophisticated  industries,  the 
region  would  also  benefit  from  plan- 
ning that  would  assure  a high  quality 
of  life. 


There  are  already  20  such  plants  in 
the  area,  he  said,  and  every  year 
more  will  be  added.  One  advantage 
the  area  has,  Ne’eman  noted,  is  that 
it  is  close  to  the  centres  of  highly- 
trained  academic  manpower  at  the 
Technion  and  the  Rafael  armaments 
industries  located  in  Haifa. 

An  ORT  college  for  technicians 
and  practical  engineers  is  also  plan- 
ned for  Carmiel,  to  supply  other 
needed  manpower  to  the  science- 
based  plants. 


CITRUS  GROWER! 

Ensure  yourself: 

A regular,  sure  income 

Financing  of  field  and  marketing  costs 

Resources  of  field  work  and  picking 

lj  We  offer: 

■ Leasing  of  groves 

• Field  work  and  marketing 

■ Purchase  of  crops  "on  the  tree" 

• Efficient,  full-service  packing  station 

• Purchase  of  groves  . 

. At  your  service:  experts  and  instructions,  tractors,  spraying 
equipment,  packing  houses. 

A.  Ben-Ezer  and  Sons  ltd. 

Head  office:  2 Levon  tin,  Tel  Aviv 
Tel.  03-615738,  612927  — evenings,  03-231446 


<0 


WE  REPRESENT 
* IN  ISRAEL 

& ABROAD 

nrcLi\ir\iE(^4^W*si^Lui>- — 

68.  SHLOMO  HAMELECH  ST.  61292  TEL-AVf  V.  TEL.03-230996  > 


The  Professional  Brokers 
SHE  ARSON  CLAL 
have  a vacancy  for  a 

CLERK-TYPIST 

for  telex  work. 


If  you  have  a good  command  of  English,  and  would  like  to  work  an 
evening  shift  4 to  1 1 p.ra.,  five  day  week  in  pleasant  company,  phone 
03  29  i 866. 


COMPARE.  YOUR  MONEY  EARNS  MORE 


-DOLLAR  PAZ“  AND  "EURO  PAZ"  PRICES 


CURRENCY  BASKET 


“DOLLAR  PAZ*.  1 UNIT 
"EURO  PAZ*.  I UNIT 
S.DR 


FOR  14.5.84 


PURCHASE!  SALE 


583.2388 

669.7595 

196.4237 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  EXCHANGE  RATES 


FOR  14.5.84 


COUNTRY 


CURRENCY 


CHEQUES  AND  I BANKNOTES 
TRANSACTIONS  BANKNOTES 


PURCHASE  SALElPURCHASE  SALE 


USA 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

HOLLAND 

SWITZERLAND 

SWEDEN 

NORWAY 

DENMARK 

FINLAND 

CANADA 

AUSTRALIA 

SO'JTH  AFRICA 

BELGIUM 

AUSTRIA 

ITALY 

JAPAN 


DOLLAR  I 
STERLING  1 
MARK  1 

FRANC  I 
GULDEN  1 
FRANC  1 
.KRONA  i 
KRONE  1 
KRONE  1 
MARK  l 
DOLLAR  1 
DOLLAR  1 
RAND  1 
FRANC  10 
SCHILLING  10 
URE  1000 
YEN  1000 


1X9.3686 
261  4422 
68.  I«>72 
22  2237 
W»7339 
82  6143 
2J.2496 
23.9798 
18.6432 
323375 
1462079 
169.7155 
146.0050 
33.5106 
96.962* 
110.6771 
817.6537 


I9I.7JJ4 

264.7004 

M.0I7& 

22  5019 
61  4918 
83.6451 

23  5*98 
Jl  ”90 
18  8758 

'32.7419 
148.0323 
171.833! 
!47.»2b8 
33.9288 
98.1728 
112.0581 
827  8558 


I81.690U 
259.1200 
67.5600 
:i  250(1 
TO.  1*0 
yi  won 
22.70)0 
23-4MQ 
18  2300 
31. 6300 
143.7509 
162.1500 
123.0000 


144.5600 

268.3300 
64.960(1 
non 
62  3300 

*4  ’WO 

2.*  xwn 

24  6101* 
19  I W0 
33.1900 
15U.f»J(i 

1 ’5.7508 
1%  1500 


96  1000  94  5200 
|i»  7500  113  5900 
RIO J00Q  839.210*3 


FURTHER  DETAILS  AT  OtJR  INTERNATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

■ 4 AHUZAT  BAYTT  ST.,  TEL  AVIV, 

TEL.  629414,  AND  AT  ALL  OUR  BRANCHES. 


uniTED  miZRRHI  IMMH  <§> 


by  IU  per  cent.  Pargod  by  14.9  per 
cent  and  Intergamma  by  14.3  per 
cent. 

Financial  circles  put  most  of  the 
blame  for  the  heavy  selling  wave  on 
the  mutual  funds.  The  public,  if  it 
has  decided  to  invest  in  shares  lately, 
has  done  so  through  the  mutual 
funds.  Now  people  are  selling  their 
mutual  fund  shares,  which  are  not 
doing  well  lately,  and  these  funds,  in 
order  to  raise  cash,  are  themselves 
selling  shares. 

The  index  of  index-linked  and 
other  bonds  rose  by  0.33  per  cent. 
Most  of  the  sales,  some  IS139  mil- 
lion, tout  of  a total  of  IS544m. ) were 
in  dollar-linked  bonds. 

A n nouncements: 

Zur  Insurance  reports  an  adjusted 
toss  of  IS  150m.  for  1983.  compared 
with  an  adjusted  loss  of  IS87.2m.  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  company's 
balance  sheet  increased  in  1983  by 
IS  1.4  per  cent,  to  stand  at  IS2.649m. 

Hadar  Insurance  reports  an  ad- 
justed loss  of  IS204.3m.  for  1983. 
compared  to  an  adjusted  profit  of 
IS2.1m.  for  1982. 

Zahar  (spa  and  tourism)  had  an 
adjusted  loss  of  IS21.1m.  in  1983. 
compared  to  an  adjusted  profit  of 
ISi4.8m.  in  the  previous  year. 

Clal  (Industrial  Division)  has  de- 
cided that  its  100  per  cent  bonus 
share  allocation  for  1983  is  final. 
Moat  active  issues: 


Lcumi  2.988 

1DB  6.920 

Discount  8.860 

Turnover  in  stocks: 
Convertibles: 

Bonds: 

Stocks  up:  IU6 

Stocks  down:  293 


2.988  K105.8m.  n.c. 

6.920  IS33tn.  n.c. 

8.860  l£36.Sxn.  n.c. 

K IS  13. 2m. 

lS544m. 

IS454.An. 


Bank  of  Israel 
exchange  rates 

Monday,  May  14 

U.S.  dollar 

British  sterling 

German  mark  < 

French  franc 

Dutch  guilder  < 

SivivN  franc 
Swedish  krona 
Norwegian  krone 
Danish  krone 
Finnish  mark 
C anadian  dollar 
Vuslrali.in  dollar 
South  \frican  rand 
Belgian  franc  (10) 

\usirian  schilling  (10) 

Italian  lire  (100) 

Japanese  ven  ( 100) 

Irish  pound 
Spanish  peseta  (1 00) 
Jordanian  dinar 
Lebanese  lira 
I-gvpiiasii  pound 


R.  Megiddo  Eng.  Ltd. 
Building  contractor 
has  a vacancy  for  an 
energetic 

SALESPERSON 

able  to  work  unsupervised, 
to  promote  sales  at  the 
company's  building  sites. 
Please  apply  in  writing, 
attaching  curriculum  vitae,  to 
17  Haro’eh  St,  Ramat  Gan. 


We  require  a 

TOUR  OPERATOR 

for  our  F I T Department. 

Minimum  of  2 yean' 
experience,  knowledge  of 
English  essential.  Spanish  and  Italian 
an  asset. 

* English  clerk-typist 

half  day  position 

unitours 

ISRAEL  LTD. 

TVi  arrange  an  aOBCrnEnenr 
telephone  03-24626 1 


ELOR  ISRAEL  SUPPLIES  LTD. 
has  a vacancy  tor  an  experienced 

IMPORT-EXPORT 

SECRETARY 

Mother  tongue  English  + typing  Full- 
time position  Phone  Dvors.  TeL  03- 
795127/8. 


I min  ^muf  lYpuniY  pn 
AMERICAN  ISRAEL  BANK  LTD 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
14.SJM 

Yesterday"  i foreign  exchange  ntm 
against  tbe  Israel  Shekel,  for 
O S.  dollar  transactions  under  *2000 
and  transaction*  of  other  cnrrancics 
under  tbe  equivalent  of  SSOO. 

SeQing  Baying 
»S  I9I73IB  189.3662 

ecllng  26SCI17  261.7447 

K 69.0677  68.2162 

enctj  FR  22.4639  22.2067 

uchG  614623  60.7046 

risrs  FR  816636  82.632: 

i-edish  KR  23.5687  23.2782 

imregtan  KR  24  3779  24.0773 

ir.ishKR  10.8759  18.6431 

nwh  MK  32  7467  32.3430 


CSS 

Surfing 

DM 

French  FR 
Dutch  G 
Swiss  FR 
Swedish  KR 
Norwegian  KR 
Danish  KR 
Fundi  MK 
Canadian  s 
Australian  S 
Rand 

Belgian  Coni  1 Of 
Belgian  FiailOi 
Austrian  5 Hi  101 
Yen!  100; 

Spaa  Ah  PTSdOOl 
TinLar.  LirellOOQ] 


147.9526  : 46  12B7 
171.3355  169.8159 
148  0341  146.2503 

33.9G4B  33.4868 


33.3334 
98  1604 
82.6965 


32.9421 
96  9603 
81.6770 


123.4:93  IZ1.B97B 
112  1895  1 10.3064 


COLD:  S37l.30.'371  Ban 

INTERBANK 

SPOT  RATES: 


'JSS 

DM 

Swiss  FR 
French  FR 
Italian  Lire 
Dutch  G 
Yen 

Dacish  KR 
Norwegian  KR 

Swedish  KR 
Belgian  Fin 
BnlgumCon 


1.881020 
2.776&70 
2.2920-30 
8.522575 
I709.0a'50 
3 If 95 05 
231.75/85 
10.153110 
7.8G25T5 

8 1300/50 

57.44/49 
Si 6.46*48 


FORWARD  RATES: 

loan.  3»L 

IT  I J8J*53  i.MW/W  iSJAiHD 

EHil  2 7617/29  2.73M-'G>  2WSSr7« 

SWFKS  2.27347 l 2J4UVS5  Z301+34 


t IminE  ' "turns  I tong, 
nriii  i^i.iHin 


Commercial  Banks 

( not  part  of  “irrengnMar* ) 


OHH  f 

1X70 

1 

nx. 



vtjfmmc  u 1 

wx 

b.o.l 

+ 31 

.5.0 

Mjmnne  11 ' 

271 

1.153 

nx. 

_ 

\ ^ meric jn  1 

1895 

117 

-51 

-16 

\ Vbiwjii  4 

1467 

122 

— 39 

— 2.0 

N jir  ,ip  i 

:mu 

60 

— 43 

— 1.5 

Dir.it  l 

35h 

11)2 

— 40 

-10.1 

Djn.is  ' 

Xb 

22W 

s 

-13 

D.ini'i  >».  r 

2UI 

65 

-IS 

—6.7 

Lir«i  Int  1 n 4 

29K 

1479 

—1 

-.1 

UBl"  5 

3MJ 

1739 

—1 

Commercial  Banks 

i part  of  •*arrinReineiit‘‘) 


IDB  P 
IDS  r 
IDB  B r 
IDB  r \ 

I DB  tip  1 1 
l Hi.  *n  ii  I 
Di'n'uni  H r 
Di-4.'>iunt  \ r 
Di-ii’unt  tip  I 
Di.<.<«,nt  B jn 
Mi/rjhi  r 
Mwr.ihi  h 
Mi/r.ihi  tip  I ! 
Mi/r.ihi  <<p  12 
Mizrahi  cn  n 
Mi /rah i cn  i 
H.ipt’alim  p 
Hjpt»al»m  r 
H.ipn.ilun  h 
Hupii.il  im  cn  4 
Ci  ener.il  -\ 
General  tip  * 
General  up  4 
Genera  I cn  5 
Genera)  cn  ’ 

1 eumi  0 1 
I eumi  cn  9 
1 eumi  cn  II 
Finance  Trade 
f-jnjncc  Trade  ‘ 
Fins  nee  Trop 


6920 

549 

nx. 

’2l0 

X 

+ 210 

45150 

- 

n.c. 

5150 

76 

n.c. 

9001 

98 

+ 1 

8860 

416 

* n.c. 

1098 

202 

+ 43 

2X45 

694 

n.c. 

2845 

4 

nx. 

IS 

190.55 

263.20 

6S.622 

22.351 

61.080 

83.126 

23.388 

24.145 

18.757 

32.539 

147.10 

170.80 

146.98 

33.717. 

97.630 

111.50 

82.302 

210.84 

122.74 

501.15 

33.280 

164.83 


Mortgage  Banks 

Adinint  0.1  tOW  32 

—45 

-3.9 

Gen  Mon  gage 

1313 

47 

-15 

— l.l 

Gen  Mortgage 

1313 

— 

-II 

—.8 

Carmel  r 

770 

29 

n.c. 

— 

Carmel  op 

noirodine 

C armel  deb 

2B7 

115 

+.1 

+ 1.1 

Bin  van 

1870 

8 

n.c. 

DevMortgace  r 

450 

304 

-13 

-18 

Dev  Mortgage  h 

460 



—3 

-.7 

DevMnrt  op 

390 

1 

-11 

—2.7 

Mivhkan  r 

3420 

7 



Independence 

2708 

-142 

—50 

Tclahot  p r 

1300 







Telahoi  r 

1125 

51 

-40 

-3.4 

Tefdhnt  deb.  1 

690 

30 

n.c. 

— 

Tefahot  deb.  2 

359 

940 

—1 

—.3 

Javsnur  f 

193 

190 

-21 

—9.8 

Javsour  5 

170 

85 

-14 

— 7.9 

Javsimr  op 

126 

85 

-14 

— 10.0 

Merav  r 

280 

176 

i 

-.7 

Financial  Institutions 

Shilton  r 

82 

417 

1 

-3.0 

Shilion  op  B 

1470 

-156 

-9.6 

Agriculture  A ,07oo 
Agriculture  C l700o 
1 eumi  ind  r | ^ 
l eumi  fnd  b {/7g 
Dev.  Mori,  r f0:90 
Dev.  Mon  b 47500 
Dev.  Mon.  C 26500 
Dev  Mon.  CC 
Dev.  Mort.  D 75W* 
Dev.  MoH.  DD  "gigi 


10700  - 
17000  — 
1178  141 


Contractor* 

181 

177 

+ 10 

♦ 5.9 

Tourum 

18590 

— 

— 

— 

Clal  1 case  0 1 

306 

110 

n.c. 

— 

Clal  f ease  U5 

240 

II 

+ 6 

♦ 2.6 

Clal  I cave  deb 

1269 

24 

-1 

-.1 

Insurance 

Arveh  r 

557 

(00 

+27 

*5.1 

Ar>eh  up 

443 

vo. ! 

-42 

-8? 

118  209 

»5  S.O.2 

1100  _ 

300  48 

1290  2 

300  739 

604  4$ 

316  h.o.l 


An  eh  sub  deb  4000 

Ararat  0.1  r 770 

Ararat  0.5  b 270  1 

Rcimur  0. 1 r 624 

Reinturn?  r 169  1 

Hadar  I 290 

Hadar  5 150  100 

Haunch  r 550  1 146 

H-j'tach  op  4 _ 

Phoenix  0.1  r 1000 

Phoenix  0.5  r 440 

Hamishmur  I km) 

Hamixhmar  5 800 

Hamishnur  op  |U00 

VardeqiaO.fr  309 

Yardena  11.5  r 1 18  21 

Yardenut  op  2 95  s.o 

Menorah  1 1100 

Menorah  5 300  * 

Sahar  r 1290 

Securitas  r 300  7; 

Zur  r 604 

Zion  Hold  I 316  h.o 

Znm  Hold.  5 137  |. 

Trade  & Services 

Trade 

Meir  Ezra  498  29 

Mrir  Ezra  op  309  6 

TeU  I 181  • 

Teto  5 138 

Tela  op  59  12 

Clal  Trade  365  1 1 

Clal  Trade  op  500  3 

Crssul  I 244  s o. 

Rjpac  0.1  UI7  so. 

R jpje  I)  5 250  2 

Supersnl  2 865  8 

Superset  B 10  450  44 

Supcrvil  op  C 555  4 

Services 

Odck  r 2900  5 

Hjrel  I 1050  18 

Hare)  5 720  5 

Lighterage  0 1 15 

Lighterage  0 5 370  4i; 

Cold  Store  0.1  »6975 
Cold  Store  » f g 085  I 

Israel  Dec.  r no  trad 

Bond  Ware  0.1  663  I?' 

Bond  Ware  0 5 349  (6 

Bond  Ware  up  202  14, 

Cwiwn  Hold  1 394  3 

fwtwi  0 5 305  II 

Consort  op  \ 292  i: 

Kopel  I 250  li 

Kopclop  131 


498 

298 

nx. 

— 

309 

69 

+ 12 

+4 

181 

97 

+ 8 

+ 4.9 

138 

9 

+ 3 

+2.2 

59 

127 

—1 

— 1.7 

365 

112 

DC. 

— 

500 

87 

♦ 6 

+ 1.2 

244 

5.0.1 

-13 

-5.1 

1117 

1 0.2 

-59 

—5 

250 

23 

+ .8 

865 

80 

-75 

—8 

450 

441 

-25 

— 53 

555 

48 

+ 5 

+ .9 

2900 

55 

* 100 

+ 3A 

1050 

181 

—65 

-5* 

720 

53 

-20 

—17 

876 

157 

—15 

-1.7 

370 

418 

-30 

-7.5 

116975 

— 

— 

— 

f 8085 

(1  - 

-too 

— 12 

no  trading 

663 

170 

+ 33 

♦ 5.2 

349 

166 

-39 

-10.1 

202 

143 

— 6 

—19 

394 

31 

— 6 

-13 

305 

112 

-25 

-7.6 

292 

12 

+ 2 

-.7 

250 

10 

-20 

— 7.4 

131 

4 

n.c. 

— 

1 hmne  \iiiumr  t hunt* 
prior  InI.IHH  dump 


-200  -4.8- 
-80  -9.4 
—20  -6.9 
-69  -IOJ0 
n.c.  — 
-10  — 3J 
-10  -6.3 
—6  —1.1 


n.c.  — 
*28  *10.0 
-6  — 4.8 
— 6 —5.9 

-20  -6J 
n.c.  — 
n.c.  — 
♦ 29  ♦S.O 
*15  -5.0 


Hotels.  Tourism 

Gale  i /tihjr  1 
G.t'er  Zt’h.ir  5 
Dan  Htutfl*  I 9 

Djp  HuieN  *’■  4 

i 1ir.1t  Reach  6 

htcr.es  3 

^ .irden  Hotel  3 

\ .irdcn  Hi  net  1 | 

S.ih.iti'in  2 

S .ilijti«m  t>p  1 

Computers 

Dj:j  ' 2 

Hrl.m  I $ 

Hilun  5 9 

^ a'ane  5 

> .t'.ine  «tp  i 

{ l.i*  t t<mp  4 

C.:l  Cunip  op  1 

Mil.  i 14 

M I L 5 5 

M LI  «p  3 

Ma.shsw  2 

Niku\  1 : 

Nik  us  5 r 

Niton  up  1 

Team  1 12 

Team  up  1C 


Oren 

A.vinnt  Prop. 
A/nrim  opF. 
Filon 
F tlon  up 
H-R.n  I 
H-Rih  5 
Amnunim 
Amnomm  op 
Afncj  hr.  fl  1 
A Trie  a tsr  1 .0 
Ara/im 
Ani/im  op 
Arfcdan  U.l 
Ariedan  05 
Ben  YtiKar  1 
Ben  Aakar  op 
BarjnnssH/  I 
Bar.tnoiMt/  5 
Barantmii/  op 
Dankner 
Drucker  1 
Druikcr  5 
Drucker  up 

Darad  O.i 
D.irad  0 * 
Darad  op 
H I 8 0.1 
HL.B.05  r 
Propens  Bide. 
Buyside  0 l 
Bus  side  0.5 
II  DC  r 
1LDC  b 

I spro 

lsralnm 

frras 

Cohen  Dev. 
Cohen  Dev  up 
( lal  Real 
Clal  Real  opD 
Lumir  I 
Lumir  5 
l.umir  up 
M T.M.  I 
M T M.  5 
Bldg  Res 
Bide  Res. up 

Mudul 
Mishnet 
Menrav 
Menrav  s»p 
Mar-Le/ 
Mar-Lc/  up 
leunsiein  I 
Levinstein  5 
leginsiem  op 
I ifschiu  I 

. I ifsvhit/  .5 

‘ LiTschh/  up 
Neul  Aviv 
A/nriro  Prop. 
Sahar  H*Hd  I 
Sahar  Hold  5 
Sold  Bunch 
Sahaf  I 
Sahaf  5 
Sahaf  op 
Afar  WSela 
Caesarea  0.1 
Caesarea  0.5 
Eoguvin  I 
Rogovin  5 
Rigovin  up 
Rusvcu  p 
Rasvro  r 
Raw co  op 


Agriculture 

Hadar  0 I I6» 

Hadar  U.5  90 

Hadar  op  55 

Mchadrin  2020 

Hadarim  prup.  235 
Pn-Or  610 

Shenhar  127 

Industrials 

Food  and  Tobacco 

Alas  344 

Alas  op  135 

Atlantic  7# 

Atlantic  op  43 

Gold  J-jost  J 190 

GoW  Frost  5 73 

Gold  Frost  up  57 

Dnhck  r 2727 

Duhek  b 2700 

Santakd  I 487 

Sanlakol  5 236 

Sanlakol  op  317 


no  trading 
no  trading 


910 

1! 

' -13 

—1.4 

490 

50 

nx. 

— 

641 

s.o.l 

—34 

—5 

325 

238 

+25 

+ 8.3 

300 

75 

—I 

-.3 

145 

150 

nx. 

— 

204 

31 

—1 

-.5 

121 

34 

—16 

-11.7 

200 

37 

-10 

-4.8 

574 

— 

-3 

-.5 

950 



— 

— 

551 

83 

—61 

-10 

360 

» 50 

n.c. 

_ 

461 

S3 

—5 

-1.1 

331 

20 

n.c. 

— 

1400 

1 

—1 

—.1 

520 

5 

.n.e. 

— - 

316 

6 

+ 6 

+ 1.9 

240 

SO 

+ 11 

+4.8 

278 

63 

+ 13 

+4.9 

155 

194 

n.c. 

133' 

5.0.2 

—178 

-11.9 

1300 

21 

-50 

-3.7 

1045 

15 

n.c. 

— 

te.  Building 

189 

175 

—20 

—9.6 

263 

213 

— 12 

—4.-4 

200 

443 

-2 

—I 

60 

136 

+ 

—3.2 

40 

62 

-1 

-34. 

160 

251 

— J 

— 1.8. 

128 

83 

+ 1 

+-.8 

159 

s.o.l 

—8 

-5,1 

112 

1 

-2 

—1.8 

2672 

14 

+ 127 

*5 

2070 

26 

-50 

-14 

149 

10 

-3 

— 2J 

145 

1 

n.c. 



850 

1 10 

n.c. 



245 

31 

+5 

+ 2,1 

199 

39 

n.c. 



215 

12 

-21 

—8.9 

115 

350 

-14 

— IU 

88 

s.o.l 

—4 

—4£ 

66 

200 

—8 

-108 

148 

126 

n.c. 



205 

81 

—20 

-8.9 

100 

99 

—7 

—7 

86 

99 

—9 

-9.5 

1050 

13 

+40 

+4 

283 

32 

n.c: 

— 

965 

20 

+ 25 

+ 2.7 

455 

62 

—1 

—2 

164 

261 

nx. 

— 

820 

I4S 

-10 

—12 

950 

80 

-5 

—5 

6X6 

26 

+ 1 

+ 2 

1640 

30 

-30 

— f.8 

500 

374 

—27 

—5.4 

412 

s.o.l 

—22 

-5.1 

545 

197 

— 45 

-7.6 

172 

47 

♦ 1 

+ .6 

74 

5 

—11 

-02 

130 

787 

—2 

—1.9 

132 

77 

+ 12 

+ 10 

61 

303 

■n.c. 

_ 

4! 

■ 5.0.1 

—3 

— 6.8 

5823 

s.a.l 

-307 

. -S 

4094 

s.o2 

-21 S 

—5 

77 

s.o.l 

—4 

— 4.9 

50 

195 

2 

—3.9 

2X8 

36 

-14 

-4.6 

175 

s.o.1 

-9 

-4.9 

75 

155 

nx. 

— 

139 

108 

—'18 

-113 

380 

82 

n.c. 

— 

308 

7 

+ 38 

♦ 14.1 

425 

40 

+ 10 

+ 2.4 

XI 

66 

—8 

-9.0 

62 

— 

— 

— 

205 

363 

-20 

-8.9. 

— LliL 

382  . 

IQ 

-0?  : 

98 

336 

— 5 

-4.9 

5200 

1 

-100 

— 1.9 

465 

157 

-15 

-3.1 

443 

98 

n.c. 

— 

337 

IIS 

n.c. 

— 

846 

84 

-94 

— IOjO 

23  5 

KM 

-15 

—6.0 

159 

70 

+ 5 

+ 3.3 

123 

70 

,-i 

— L6 

680 

69 

♦ 12 

+ 1.8 

174 

300 

+ 16 

+ 101 

65 

375 

nx. 



420 

b.o.1 

+ 20 

+ 5.0 

320  ' 

' 5 

-51  ■ 

-13.8 

(14 

b.o.l 

+ 19 

+ 205 

531 

116 

-59  -10.0 

525 

143 

-50 

-8.7 

500 

5 

nx. . 

— 

*1^«  'n tome  rhuj&  S 

prtw  im.ow  ifcoisi 

Textiles  and  Clothing 

Ofis  128  50  nlc.  — 

Ofiv  op  95  XJ  —8  — 

Baruch  I 420  42  —20  — *.6 

Baruch  5 295  8 —25  . — 7.6 

Baruch  op  125  •.  3 4.4'.  v.3.3 

Alaska  Sport  1 *»>  J - W 

Alaska  Sport5  2H  ,20  *25*10.1 

fcfiun  1 55  72  “i 

Ffianon  J*  « *3  ^7J 

Argamar  r *S  * - * “?'! 

Ata  B I 66  124  — ' — 

Ala  C II I « 1639  *3  *4.9 

AID  op  32  2505  - -I  J 

Delia  Cialil  I ■ *5  -3? 

Della  Galil  3 178  99—14  -*IJ 

Della  GalH  ' — ' — 

L niled  Spinners  90  100  ilc.  — 

United  Spinners  62  128  — 6 -S.fi 

Spinners  op  49  400  nx.  — 

Viiulgo  I 133  - 149  -15  -10.1 

Vuutgo  5 76  47  — 4 — 5.C 

Wardinon  191  — — 

Wardinon  on  156  — — 

Zihill  i 158  82  — 17. . — 9.S 

Zik.il  5 71  . 165  n.e.  - 

rip  Top  1 70  '215  —I  —2.1 

Tip  Top  op  47  35  n,Cl ' 

Yamar  I 399  .15  —25  55 

Ydritar  5 no  trading 

Ligai  . 181  92  *16  *L0X 

Ligai  op  . 62  437  +|  +22 

LodzinO.l  M3  16  . ■ n.c: 

Lod/ra  0.4  ftf  20  ' — fO  — IU 

MfFGlico  . 281  20.  +1  +> 

MIF  Gloco  op.  140  ■ 140  —5  ."Ljj 

Muquette  1 ,8W  . 19' ->-30' .—32 

Maquene'5.  '.300  166  20;  — 

Eagle  I-  1165..  ’ W .n.c.’  -‘  — 

EagleS  40S1  - l ' —10  . —S 

Eagle  op  . -15H  6 —79  -5J 

Pofgac  ftf  : 2610  '3  — 290 — 10.1 

Pbtgal  04  1470-  - H)  . nx. 

Polvgonf  171  U6  -19-10.1 

Pargod  . 143  .127  . —25. —14.1 

Pargod  op  88  - SO-  — D —H- 

SchoeHerina  640  "88  ' —70  —9.1 

Rogosiir  104  183  ^-6  .-—52 

Metals  and  Metal  Products 


Oradg  Value  Itanr  % 
prke.-  WI.buo  eh*B*e 


Haifa  Ch«mica  h5I0  tii 

Teva  r 410U  2 

Tcva  b 4480  • - 

Lipsky.  410 

Upvky  Op  330 

Dead  Sea  r f470  17 

JPetrochemicab  377  35 

Maxima  1 17U  —15 

Maxrma'5  149  7 

Maxima  op  TO  IS 

Ncca  Chan.  355  2 

Sano  1 - 570  6 

Snno  5 442  6 

’ Kejlem  Chem.  253  31. 

Kcdcm  Chera.  175-  3 

T.G.L  l 245  I 

T.G.L.  *5  1 3 L 5 

T1G.L.  op.  83  s.o. 

Taya  420  5 

-Taya  op  b J86  • 2 

Fniutram  ' 39  5 

Taro  Phann.  195  20 

f 

Wood,  Paper,  Printing 

Dafron'l  ■ . ,74  ' IT 

Dafnm  5 . M2  81 

DaTron  op  63  5i 

Hatoa11  * MO  - 4! 

Hamlin  op  120  3! 

Y«b  I 242  6* 

Yaeh  5 J«-  t; 

"MoleiL  1642  _ 

Paper  Mills  Ul&g  . m, 

Scandfa  f 4Sj  y. 

-Scdndiaop  - 365  . 2'. 

Rhn.0.1  r 750  ' . - 

Rim  0.4  > 329  ; 

Ta’nJ  Br  ' 753  a 


n.s.  — 

-100  -14 


—90  —5.8 
-10  -16 
-19  —10.1 
*7-  + 5.3 
-4  —48 
+ t + J 
-60  -9.5 
—49  —10.0 
n.c.  — 
n.c.  — 
-27  -9.9 
-8  -5.7 
-7  -7.7 
—30  ^-6.7 
rr.e.  . — 

n.c.  — 
— 16  —7.6 


-4  ~2J 
n.c.  ' — 
—7  —10.0 
nx.  — 
-?  -10 
n.c.  — 
—28  —14.7 

n.c.  — 
-25  -52 
-34  —8.5 

—6  —1.8 
+ 5 •-  +.7 


Octagon 
Octagon  op’ ;.' 
UrdaiiO.I  r 
Urdan  0,5  r 
Urdan  op 
Coles' r. 

Cables  36-.- 
HaiieboT  I ' 1 
Haiehof  5 • 

Is.  Can  'Corp  T 
Is^Can  Corp.5  - 
Sdom  Metals  1 - 
SdPmMetab  op- 


2W  :;.  .92.  -25 
-t  • v3 
1I611-  14  ,.  nx. 

90S  30  —94 

791  ' 28  —9 

822  ; • — : ' *14 

no  trading - 
I'320  II.  +10 
151  • 32  " ,+  l 

260  100  ,— 10 
245:  . 48  +* 

205..  +30  +6 

•r.7S:  W- 


Zion  Cables  1 

L1438 

..-.U 

+ 20 

Zion  .CaWes  5 . 

261 

1 4397  ■ 

: —4 

Ziqa  Cables  ap 

■ ■ — 1 

— . 

. .— . 

Kadmani  1 

167:: 

- 82t- 

—10 

K ad  muni  5 

1(0 

9ZT 

—3 

Kadmani  opr  _ 

• 409 

; 

rut- 

Nechiuhlen  0.1 

380 

41 

—8 

Nechttshtan  05 

231 

151 

-+2 

Nechushtan  bp 

— 

'. 

— . 

Arad 

198 

i 14. 

. n.c. 

A rad  op 

W 

10 

— r 

Pecker  St ed 

370 

23 

—10. 

King  1 . 540 

King  5 - 300 

King  dp  145  . 

Klil  1 . 365 

Klil  5 • 274 

Sheladot  ’ • • 540  - 

SheladM  op  465 

Lachish  1 500 

Lachisb  5 330 

Lachish  op  • 574 

Electrical  Machinery 
Electronics.  Optics 


50  -5 

10  —20 
20  +25 

50  nx. 

30  -40 

31  —21 
— nx. 


I6» 

136 

— 1 

-.6 

90 

76 

+ 5 

+ 5.9 

55 

12 

nx. 

— 

2020 

11 

-50 

—2.4 

235 

185 

-25 

—9.6 

610 

5 

-20 

-3.2 

127 

139 

-14 

-9.9 

IS*  3 r 67850IS2z — 50 

gb,l®P  99600  2 ■ 

1“  2'L  390  51 

Elco  0.25 1 227  126 

E1C04L254S  • . 

Electra  0. 1 r jjqq  77 

Elect ra- 0.5 -r ^5  too- > 

Electra  op  3 435 

Elron  66026 

Aril  1770 

Aril  op  1412 

Claf  Bectrorow  2040 
Spccironix  I 2450 

Speetrooix  5 2150 

Speclronbt  op  3690 

Feuchtwanger  1 420 
Fcuchtwangcr  : 300 
Fcucht.  op  115 

Cydone  I 380 

Cyclone  5 184 

, Cydone  op  125 

Katz  Adler  1 209 

Katz  Adler  5 107 

T.A.T.  I 632 

TA.T.  5 312 

TJV.T.  op  590 

Trdea  370 

Tedea  op  340 

Building  Materials 

I.P.  Industries  142 

Alkol  207 

Alkol  op  Hi 

Ackeratcm  I 381 


Ackersidn  5 

220 

35 

—21 

—8.7 

Tadir  1 

.750 

67 

ILC. 

Tadir  5 

330 

29 

nx. 

n.c.  — 

Barton  1 

IIS 

b.o.1 

+5 

+53) 

□X.  — 

Barton  5 

65 

28 

—3 

—4.4 

- -.6 

Barton  op 

58 

40 

ILC. 

_ 

+ 8 +223 

Hamoslul  I 

125 

212 

—10 

—7.4 

-9  —4.5 

Hamaslul  5 

72 

125 

—3 

—4.0 

I'n-Zc  1 
Pn-Ze  5 
Pn-Ze  op 
Tempo  I 
Tempo  5 
Irhar  I 
Izhur  5 
.Man  I 
Man  5 
Suofrcw 
tine  r 
Assu 

bbemen  p 


590  320 

4S7  t92 

299  200 

460  45 

380  48 

394  121 

235  289 

1400  - 


:2350  42 
•2500  -■ 


♦ 3 +53) 
-3  -5.0 
*200  —6.9 
-300  —10.0 
-6  —12 


—17  —2A 
*5  -1:0 

+ 22  +7.9 
+40  +9.5 

• +1  +.3 

-20  —4.8 
-22  -8.6 
n.c.  — 
+ 63  +10.0 
+8  +1.5 

n.c.  — 
nx.  — 
+50  +3.0 


Tromasbcsu  I . *890  35  o 

Tromasben  5 299  15  — 

M.L.T.  r 5 +3  •+: 

M.L.T.5  •'  92  40  • 

Modul  Ind.  --  109  s.o.1  . 

Wolf  man  I 514  bio.l  * + 

W off  man  5 ,446  — 

Chemicals,  Rubber,  Plastics 

Agon  Chctn.  5 900  42  |( 

Agan  op  675  20  — * 

Alliance  Tire  262  sx.l  — ! 

Gal  Indus.  I 1100  is  ; 

Gd  Indus.  5 337  21  —I 

Gal  Indus,  op  46S  3 — I 

Dexter  Chem.  209  sx.J  — I 
Dexter  op  A 135  80  —1 

Fertilizer  0.1  2300  II  —2: 

Fertilizer  0.5  $40  28  — J 

Fertilizer  op  6|Q  47  —j 


Miscellaneous  Industries 

Alum h.  I . '5B0  . .2  —20. 
Alumit  5 380  — " — 

ATumk  op  . -.'  505  — • — 

Andiir  I 815  23  a.c.. 

. Andin  .S  7K>  . 9Q  -r^0- 

Andiir  bp  376  40  ■ —25 

RveJ-  -...  • 356  . 521  -14 

Fhie  J op  - 196.  . IS  +20 
Zika  I - 835  S n.c. 

Z3ia5  670  .,-8  n-c.- 

Zikaop  979  . . 4 -44 

Ppitak  1 ■'  325  28  +5 

PoHakr  5 ^3  78  . 5 

Poliak  op  I .183  s.o.1  -13 

Indtutrial  Investment 

" Central  Trade  1230  " "43  . nx. 
Kbor  pi.  -207000  - — 

-Clal  Industry  '32b  1043  —15 

;CW  Ind  op  C 1215  23  n.e. 

Tech  Res.  69  sxj  —3 

Tech  Res.  op  45  224  —3 

Investment  Companies 

Video  r ' 504  27  n.e. 

IDB:  Dev.  r 890  805  -70 

InoobaO.I  201  49  +11 

. Incoba  0_5  ] I D (10  —6 

Bgir  r . - 790  f3  +5 

Elgar  b ' 819  5 +20 

EUern  938  126  —10 

Ellern  b 938  . 61  ^-42' 

Amissar.  . 2800  4 —493  - 

Ailk  1. . 6260  4 +60 

ARk  5 3350  7 + 20 

Afikop  9400  — +200 

.Israel  Corp-  I 724  2 82  ' n.e. 

. brad  Cprp.  5 341  135  —32 

WoHson  0.T  3160.  7 —40 

WoJfson  { r 930  143  nx. 

_Ampa.  r ...' . .M„  136  -40 
Ampaopl  1120  10  —100 

Hapoal.  Inv.  r 2701  7 -200 

Lcunri  Inv,  . ! M0  336  —46 

Disc.  Invest  r 1530  547  —20 

Disc.  Invest  b 1 580  — — . 

Mizrahi  fnv.  1095  fi  —20 

Mizrahi  122  20!  26  ilc. 

Mizrahi  124  1035  62  +20 

Hiron  1 -358  482  -6 

Hiron  5 80  699  . —8 

..Hirdn-op 49  .....L9S.  ■ ^ 

Export  r , 565  ...26  . nx. 

ExjxJttxp  ..  -400-  ‘.rL'itjt’jnio:-. 
Jordan  Exp).  I 198  349  —2 

Jordan  E op  £0490  — ' +20 

Clal  10  530  121  nx. 

Gal  50  ■ 292  155  -1 

Lzndeco  ttf  450  J8  +.5 

Landeeb03.  290  80  —10 

Landeco  op  130  30  —10 

MagorO.1  156  54  -2 

Magor  0.3  87  SO  _ + 8 4 

Mag  or  op  ■ • - nu  trading  . 

Ok  Inv.  0.1  . 265  117  . —15 

OzIv.Oj  no  205' ' 'MO 

Paz  Invest.  2520  96  —280  - 

Pama  Oil  630  65  —20 

Patna  05  - 260  92  —10 

Pama  op  _ — — 

Enyon  ,-|96  68r  +6 

Research  St  Develop  raent 

Clever  Llevica  164  _ 230  nx. 
Clever  Dev.  op  . 89  ' 46  *4  • 

GaUI  Tech.l  157  162  +2 

Galil  Tech,  op  91  399  +.4 

Oil  Exptoration  . . 

Odek  Explo.  I gw  ' .335  -103 
Ddek  Explo.  5 594  S4Jtf.  —3j- 

Oil  Expl.  Paz  _]240  .-75  +40 

Teroil  I 4Z2  • 24  —47 

Teroil  5 147  106  -16 

Teroil  bp  I ..  106  W9  —17 

J.O.EL  350  so.I  —18 

J O. EL  op  I 296  s.o.1  -18 

M.GJ4.  I - JJ06  b.o.l  +15 

M. G.N.  5 133  922  nx. 

M:G.N.  op.  ■ 87  ■ 217  • «.<*. 

Seismka  l ' 340.  116  +8 

Seismica  5 144  450  —7 

Seism ica  op  126.  360  +6 

FedoBr  270  42  *11 

N.  Acrier.  I .161  86  - n.c. 

N.  Amer.  5‘  ' 102  ; 292  - 

N.  Amer.  op  ■ . 80  -279  . ■ 

Naphta  r.  . 46000  , — r — 

New  Stb5s 


no  trading ' . 
117  -15 

205  --I0 
96  -280 
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Yes  Comptroller 

IT  HAS  become  tedious  to  say  so.  yet  it  is  true,  that  the  State 
Comptroller's  annual  report,  the  34th  of  which  was  released  for 
publication  yesterday,  is  a cry  in  the  wilderness. 

The  present  report  is  doomed  to  be  even  more  ineffectual 
than  the  33  that  preceded  it.  This  is  because  it  appeared  after 
early  elections  were  resolved  by  the  Knesset.  Thai  has  virtually 
eliminated  the  two  mechanisms  through  which  the  Comptrol- 
ler’s strictures  have  traditionally  made  rhemseJves  felt,  howev- 
er little  effect  they  may  have  had  in  improving  rhe  country's 
public  administration. 

The  first  mechanism  is,  of  course,  the  debate  of  the 
Comptroller's  report  in  the  Knesset  State  Control  Committee. 
While  the  committee  has  no  instruments  and  power  to  compel 
malfeasants  in  the  administration  to  mend  their  ways,  it  can. 
within  limits,  call  them  to  account  and  make  them  go  through 
the  unpleasantness  of  having  to  answer  for  their  actions. 

That  is.  even  in  normal  rimes,  no  lever  by  which  to  move  the 
world.  With  elections  around  the  corner,  most  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler's censures  will  long  be  out  of  date  by  the  time  they  will  come 
up  for  debate  in  the  Kness-t. 

Much  the  same  is  true  for  the  second  mechanism  which  the 
Comptroller  has  traditionally,  if  informally,  relied  upon  to 
make  a dent,  namely  the  arousal  of  public  opinion  through  the 
media.  Since  the  report  was  published  after  elections  had 
already  been  announced,  the  Comptroller  called  off  his  press 
conference,  at  which  he  usually  highlights  the  focal  points  of  his 
critique. 

After  the  elections,  any  discussion  of  the  economic  policies 
pursued  by  former  finance  minister  Yoram  Aridor  are  likely  to 
appear  as  a futile  exercise  in  debating  ancient  history.  So  may- 
even  the  debate  of  the  war  in  Lebanon,  which  finds  little 
reflection  in  the  Comptroller's  report. 

However,  perusal  of  the  Comptroller's  reports  over  the  years 
shows  - as  he  himself  points  out  again  and  again  - thar  white 
policies,  ministers  and  even  governments  change,  the  adminis- 
tration, with  its  defects  and  malpractices,  remains  the  same. 

There,  at  best,  changes  are  glacially  slow,  and  the  record, 
sorry  indeed. 

The  case  against  Kach 

EARLIER  this  month  a Jerusalem  magistrate  sentenced  four 
members  of  the  Kach  Movement  to  prison  terms  of  up  to  120 
days  for  unruly  behaviour,  trespassing  and  assaulting  the 
police.  Pointing  out  that  the  four  had  been  engaged  in  denying 
the  right  of  free  expression  to  persons  with  whom  they 
disagreed.  Judge  Uzi  Si  van  observed  that  the  Kach  Movement, 
led  by  Rabbi  Meir  Kahane.  “explicity  rejects  the  democratic 
character  of  the  State  of  Israel." 

Now  Kach  proposes  to  take  advantage  of  the  democratic 
right  of  free  expression  to  run  again  in  a general  election. 

Three  years  ago  the  majority  of  the  Central  Election 
Committee,  disregarding  the  advice  of  its  chairman.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Moshe  Elzioni.  allowed  Kach  to  run.  But  because 
the  list  failed  at  that  time  to  win  a single  Knesset  seat,  the 
question  of  its  certification  has  now  resurfaced.  The  present 
Central  Election  Committee,  under  Justice  Guvriel  Bach,  is 
due  to  make  its  ruling  soon. 

Even  if  it  receives  the  nod  again,  Kach  is  not  likely  to  sweep 
the  polls.  There  are  not  very  many  Israelis  who  will  vote  for  the 
lunatic  fringe  group  whose  programme  of  clerical  fascism  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  an  all-Jewish.  Arab-free  stale  stretch- 
ing from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates,  in  which  a totalitarian 
version  of  Judaism  will  oust  democracy  as  the  form  of 
government.  But  some  Israelis  will  cast  their  ballots  for  Meir 
Kahane.  And,  in  theory,  he  could,  under  the  country's  system 
of  proportional  representation,  gain  admittance  to  the  nation's 
legislature. 

Thus  Israel’s  leading  racist  demagogue  would  gain  par- 
liamentary immunity  - and  possibly  a sort  of  legitimacy  - for  the 
propagation  of  an  obscene  travesty  of  the  Israeli  creed. 

But  is  this  reason  enough  to  bar  Meir  Kahane's  list  from 
running  in  the  July  23  election?  In  a democracy,  after  all.  the 
electorate  is  sovereign.  Kach  members  may  be  indicted  for 
violating  the  law  by  denying  to  fellow  citizens  the  right  of  free 
expression,  or  for  that  matter  by  fomenting  hatred  between 
Jews  and  Arabs,  or  by  endorsing  terrorism.  Bui  so  long  as 
candidates  to  the  Knesset  are  not  required  to  subscribe  to  the 
principle^  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  require- 
ment - so  it  could  be  argued  - should  not  be  mode  of  Kach.  The 
committee's  decision  in  1981  was.  therefore,  correct. 

This,  however,  is  not  necessarily  the  law  of  the  land.  Nearly 
20  years  ago  a majority  on  the  High  Court,  in  the  so-called 
El-Ard  case,  laid  down  that  even  in  the  absence  of  a rule  of 
positive  law  ro  that  effect,  the  Central  Election  Committee  was 
bound  to  deny  approval  to  a list  whose  promoters  sought  to 
undermine  the  very  existence  of  the  state.  That  obligation 
flowed  from  the  natural  right  of  a state  to  self-defence,  which 
might  be  said  to  transcend  the  constitution  itself. 

Although  the  court  emphasized  that  its  decision  did  not  apply 
to  attempts  to  change  the  state’s  internal  political  regime,  it 
clearly  indicated  that  the  concept  of  “existence"  embraced  not 
only  the  Jewish  but  also  the  democratic  character  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  Speaking  for  the  majority,  the  court’s  president.  Justice 
Shimon  Agranat.  cited  with  approval  a statement  made  by 
Justice  Alfred  Witkon  in  an  earlier  case: 

“No  free  system  of  government  will  offer  aid  and  recognition 
to  a movement  which  aspires  to  undermine  that  very  system  of 
government...  It  has  often  happened  in  the  history  of  states  with 
well-established  systems  of  democratic  government  that  va- 
rious fascist  and  totalitarian  movements  had  converged  upon 
them  using  the  rights  of  freedom  of  speech,  press  and  associa- 
tion. granted  by  the  state,  in  order  to  conduct  thereunder  their 
destructive  activities.  Anyone  who  witnessed  that  process  in 
the  Weimar  Republic  will  never  forget  the  lesson." 

The  mere  fact  that  the  Kach  Movement,  untike  the  Socialist  List 
of  1965.  is  Jewish  and  not  Arab  should  not  induce  the  Central 
Election  Committee  to  ignore  the  judge's  admonition. 
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Campaign  strategy 

for  Labour 


By  SHEVAH  WEBS 


ONE  OF  the  lessons  that  the  Labour 
Alignment  has  learnt  since  the  elec- 
tions for  the  Tenth  Knesset  in  1981  is 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  party 
merely  to  receive  as  many  as  or 
slightly  more  seals  than  the  Likud.  It 
needs  substantially  more,  because  of 
the  problems  of  coalition-making. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Alignment 
could  not  set  up  a coalition  with  the 
factions  to  the  right  of  the  Likud, 
and  the  religious  parties,  having 
tasted  the  fruit  that  coalition  with  the 
Likud  can  bear,  certainly  prefer  that 
to  the  “traditional  partnership”  that 
existed  during  the  first  29  years  of 
the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Alignment  could  not  pick  as  a coali- 
tion partner  at  least  one  party  to  its 
left.  Hadash  (the  Israeli  Communist 
Party),  which  is  anti-Zionist.  Thus 
the  Alignment  has  many  fewer 
potential  coalition  partners  than  the 
Likud,  and  it  is  much  more  depen- 
dent on  its  own  performance  in  the 
elections  than  is  the  Likud. 

Though,  undoubtedly,  the  Align- 
ment's ability  to  form  a coalition 
after  the  July  25  elections  will  de- 
pend, to  a certain  extent,  on  how 
many  votes  its  potential  partners  - 
such  as  Shinui.  Ratz  (the  Movement 
for  Citizens  Rights  and  Peace). 
Weizman's  Yahad  list  and  Tarai  - 
can  take  away  from  the  parties  that 


make  up  the  present  coalition,  the 
main  onus  for  success  rests  on  how 
many  seats  Labour  itself  can  win. 
The ’pertinent  question  is  what  the 
Labour  Alignment  must  do  to  max- 
itnalize  its  performance. 

Some  of  the  answers  to  this  ques- 
tion are  rather  banal,  but  neverthe- 
less valid: 

□ It  mus^t  ensure  that  its  “safe” 
electorate' will  all  be  in  Israel  on  July 
23.  and  not  vacationing  abroad. 
There  must  be  a monumental  cam- 
paign. addressed  to  loyal  voters, 
explaining  the  vital  importance  of 
each  and  every  one  of  them  being  in 
Israel  on  polling  day. 

= Ail  other  campaigning  activities 
should  be  directed  "towards  those 
groups  in  the  population  that  are  not 
members  of  the  Labour  Movement. 
It  is  amazing  how  much  energy  has 
been  wasted  in  the  past  on  convert- 
ing the  converted. 

c Fewer  activists  should  work  on 
campaign  strategy  in  closed  offices, 
mo ving~a round  red.  blue,  green  and 
yellow  pins  on  maps  and  lists,  and 
more  should  be  out  in  the  street, 
talking,  explaining  and  convincing. 
It's  not  healthy  to  have  a party 
headquarters  humming  like  a bee- 
hive. while  outside,  where  the  real 
work  ought  to  be  done,  it’s  as  quiet 
as  a graveyard.  Rearranging  col- 


oured pins  may  give  one  a sense  of 
importance  and  achievement,  but 
generals  cannot  win  wars  unless 
there  are  soldiers  in  the  field, 
a Party  leaders  should  avoid  small 
exclusive  gatherings  in  private 
homes,  where  their  presence  is  cer- 
tainly appreciated  but  where  the  net 
benefit  to  the  party  is  negligible.  The 
leaders  should  be  out  reaching  the 
masses  through  large-scale  gather- 
ings. 

□ Special  efforts  should  be  concen- 
trated on  new  voters,  those  who 
have  come  of  voting  age  or  have 
arrived  in  Israel  since  June  1981. 

a Pensioners  who  loyally  voted 
Labour  in  the  past  should  not  only  be 
brought  to  their  polling  stations,  but 
also  integrated  into  the  election  cam- 
paign before  polling  day. 

□ Special  efforts  must  be  invested  in 
reaching  those  who  suffered  econo- 
mic and  social  blows  under  the 
Likud,  but  who  do  not  necessarily 
believe  that  a Labour  government 
will  improve  their  lot.  One  such 
group  is  the  Moshav  Movement.  It 
would  be  a great  shame  were  these 
votes  lost  through  negligence. 

□ Before  it  is  too  late,  the  Alignment 
should  do  its  best  to  prevent  perso- 
nalities who  naturally  belong  in  the 
Labour  camp  horn  running  for  the 
Knesset  in  separate  lists.  This  ato- 
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mization  is  not  healthy,  and  could 
lead  to  many  potential  Labour  votes 
being  lost,  either  because  certain 
lists  will  not  pass  the  necessary 
minimal  1 per  cent  barrier  or  be- 
cause the  votes  they  receive  above 
the  number  they  need  to  get  one  or 
two  independent  seats  in  the  Knesset 


will  be  left  without  representation. 

Doing  all  of  this -and  more  - will 
certainly  win  Labour  a few  more 
mandates.  And  those  mandates 
could  make  all  the. difference. 

The  writer  is  a Labour  MK  and  a 
professor  of  political  science  a Haifa 
University.  . 
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CALLS  FOR  ELECTORAL  REFORM 


EXPEL  THE  BLACK  HEBREWS 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  - Your  scathing  editorial  of 
April  29.  “Rogues'  gallery",  on  the 
shameless  behaviour  of  the  Liberal 
Party  members  is  all  too  appropri- 
ate. It  was  a scramble  for  ‘safe 
places'  conducted  without  regard  for 
country,  policy  or  plain  decency. 
What  makes  this  more  than  the 
parochial  affair  of  a group  of  greedy 
office-seekers  is  that  it  is  scandals  of 
this  sort  that  have  helped  drag  the 
Knesset  to  its  present  low  level  of 
public  esteem.  Let  the  reader  com- 
pare the  Knesset  with  any  of  our 
other  major  public  institutions,  the 
army,  the  police,  the  press  or  the 
Broadcasting  Authority,  and  ask 
himself  which  he  respects  more.  The 
answers  are  painfully  obvious. 

All  this  fuels  the  growing  anti- 
democratic sentiment  in  the  country. 
The  danger  to  the  future  of  our 
democracy  and  hence  to  Israel  itself 
is  serious,  because  Israel  cannot  sur- 
vive as  a Hebrew-speaking  version 
of  our  fascist  neighbours  for  reasons 
to  do  with  international  support,  our 
own  self-image  and  motivation. 


What  happened  at  the  Liberal 
Party  conference  could  not  have 
happened  in  a single-member  direct 
election  system.  Then  the  Liberals 
would  have  had  to  face  the  public 
and  be  judged  by  the  public  under 
their  own  flag.  Tbey  could  not  ride 
into  office  on-  the  Herut  coattails. 
Menahem  Savidor  would  have  had 
his  own  constituency  with  whom  he 
would  have  had  a personal  one-to- 
one  relationship  and  he  could  have 
run  for  office  again.  Our  impersonal 
list  system  encourages  machine  poli- 
tics and  factional  horse-trading. 

That  direct  single-member  consti- 
tuencies can  work  well  in  Israel  is 
proven  by  our  municipal  elections. 
As  a result  of  direct  personal  mayor- 
al elections,  the  quality  of  the  aver- 
age Israeli  mayor  is  a lot  higher  than 
that  of  the  average  MK.  and  let  it  be 
said,  higher  than  some  cabinet 
ministers.  Electoral  reform  in  the 
direction  of  direct  *face-to-face'  con- 
stituencies is  now  a matter  of  urgen- 

” J.  JACOBSON 

Herzliva. 


SEIZURES 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  - In  describing  a visitor  to 
Israel  in  his  article  of  April  24. 
“Ordinary  People,”  Ernie  Meyer 
states:  “He  is  well-built  and  one  gets 
the  feeling  it  wouldn't  be  wise  to 
arouse  bis  anger.  Especially  after 
hearing  about  his  epileptic  fits.” 

Does  Mr.  Meyer  believe  that  an- 
ger. rage  and  violence  are  somehow 
the  same  as  a seizure  disorder?  The 
term  “epileptic  fit"  is  moreover 
archaic  and  somewhat  offensive. 

Seizure  disorders  affect  thousands 
of  Israelis.  Some  have  associated 
motor  and/or  intellectual  handicaps, 
but  most  are  students  or  gainfully 
employed  citizens.  No  doubt  a few 

SLOW  LEARNERS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Pos: 

Sir,  - I refer  to  your  report  of 
April  30.  “Slow  learners  do  better  in 
regular  kindergarten."  and  would 
like  to  correct  your  conclusion. 

I have  not  made  any  comparison 
between  regular  and  “unusual"  kin- 
dergartens. My  research  dealt  with 
learners  who  were  slow  due  to  emo- 
tional and  motor  reasons  and  who 
attended  regular  classes. 

My  findings  were  that  the  help  of  a 
special  teacher  to  (hose  children  had 
significantly  improved  their  achieve- 
ments and  made  their  entrance  to 
school  smoother.  This  kind  of  help 
brought  them  to  almost  the  same 
level  as  their  peers  to  start  school. 

My  research  was  carried  in  the 
municipal  area  of  Hof-Hacarmel  and 
included  all  the  kindergarten  pupils 
in  the  settlements  of  that  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Dr.  ZIP  ORA  SAAD. 

Director  Psychological  Services. 

Kir. a:  Ala 

Haifa. 


lead  quite  distinguished  lives. 

Seizures,  when  they  occur,  may 
take  a variety  of  forms,  none  of 
which  is  dangerous  to  other  people. 
People  carrying  out  violent  acts 
against  others  may  be  suffering  from 
uncontrolled  rage,  but  they  are  not 
in  the  process  of  having  a seizure. 
While  exhaustion  and  severe  stress 
may  increase  the  frequency  of  sei- 
zures in  an  individual  with  a pre- 
viously diagnosed  seizure  disorder, 
anger  and  seizures  are  not  linked. 

SANDRA  W.  MOSS . M.D. 
Rehovot  (Metuchen,  New  Jersey). 


I' I pan  Akiva  Net  any  a 
International 
Hebrew  Study  Centre 


To  the  Editor  of  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  - For  the  past  four  years,  the 
Committee  of  Concerned  Citizens 
has  spearheaded  a popular  grass- 
roots movement  in  order  to  exert 
public  pressure  on  politicians  to' 
change  the  electoral  system.  Now, 
when  we  are  once  more  facing  elec- 
tions, everyone  is  talking  about  the 
absurdity  of  our  system  and  why  it 
should  be  changed.  It  is  a great  pity 
that  former  supporters  of  DMC  and 
others,  who  have  a penchant  for 
putting  pen  to  paper  in  favour  of 
electoral  reform,  do  not  translate 
their  enthusiasm  into  real  action  to 
make  change  possible. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief  that  the 
majority  Of  MKs  will  vote  against 
changing  the  system  that  brought 
them  to  office,  CCC’s  lobby  pro- 
duced signatures  from  57  MKs  in 
favour  of  electoral  reform.  In  recent 
interviews  the  Prime' Minister,  the 
Defence  Minister  and  others  have 
agreed  that  electoral  reform  is  neces- 
sary. 

It  is  up  to  us,  the  citizens  of  Israel, 
to  ensure  that  electoral  reform  is 
part  of  the  platform  of  every  political 
party,  and  to  act  forcibly  as  soon  as 
the  Knesset  reconvenes  to  ensure 
that  election  promises  are  kept. 

ZELDA  HARRIS, 
National  Director,  CCC 

Tel  Aviv  • 


PENFRIENDS 

BOB  NAGEL  (26),  of  1034  Mt. 
Oliver  Street,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15210, 
works  for  the  U.S.  Treasury  and 
would  like  to  have  Israeli  penftiends. 
in  order  to  learn  more  about  our 
country.  He  collects  stamps  and  is 
interested  in  politics  and  music. 


.Ministry  of  Education 
and  Culture 
Department  for 
Adult  Eduea (ion 
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To  die  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  - The  so-called  “Black  Heb- 
rews” were  unceremoniously  expel- 
led from  Liberia  - a black  nation. 
They  came  to  Israel  on  tourist- visas 
which  have  long  ago  expired.  There- 
fore they  are  here  illegally.  They 
practice  polygamy.  And  they  con-  ■ 
tend  they  are  “the  real  Jews”  and  we 
are  imposters.  In  the  face  of  these 
assorted  whoppers,  Mr.  Yehoshua 
Kahana.  of  the  Interior  Ministry,  is 
concerned  that  U.S.  blacks  will 
cause  problems  to  U.S.  Jews  if  Israel  - 
does  what  Liberia  did  - yet  Israel 
must  do  exactly  that  and  continue  to 
do  it  until  these  lawbreakers  con- 
dude  the  expense  of  returning  to 
Israel  time  after  time  is  not  worth  it. 

Mr.  Kahana’s  concern  lacks  merit 
However,  a planned  and  energetic 
program  of  international  informa- 
tion over  the  next  three . months, 
inducting  some  needed  publicity  on 
the  arrivals  of  Ethiopian  Jews,  in 
Israel,  wdl  finesse  the  possibility  that 
worries  him.  That  information  effort 
must  make  sure  that  the  world 


knows  in  advance  that  there  are 
thousands  of  Ethiopian  Jews  in 
Israel  and  that  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment is  making  great  efforts  to 
obtain  the  release  of  those  remaining 
in  Ethiopia.  This  will  effectively  de- 
fuse the  issue. 

Holon.  ROBERT  GREENCARD 

SOUND  ECONOMICS  . 

» 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir.  — Allow  me  to  commend  The 
Jerusalem  Post  on  its  sense  of  decen- 
cy and  fair  play  in  presenting  'the. 
April  30  interview  with  Professor 
Ezra  Sohar  of  the  Atzma’ut  Party.  - 
- It  seems  a shame  tharthe  money  T 
pay  in  taxes  goes  to  finance  the 
flection  campaigns  of  all  the  profli-/ 
gate  politicians  presently  sitting  in - 
the  Knesset  while  a proponent  of  1 
sound  economics  such  as  Professor; 
Sohar  must  depend  upon  a generous  - 
public-spirited  newspaper  to  provide 
tiim-with  the  opportunity  of  making 
his  programme  known. 

Motza.  . BURTON  RAVINS 
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Children’s  Books 

• by  Feldheim  • 

Four  books  by  Yaffa  Ganz,  full  of  laughter,  love,  g 
Jewish  tradition,  and  Tora  lore. 

Wonderful  stories  for  the  Young  Reader  in  your 
family.  Published  by  Feldheim. 


a - WHO 

a book  of 


ULPAN  AKIVA 

holds  24-day  intensive  courses  in 

Hebrew  Language  Improvement 
and  Correct  Spelling 

for  Vatikim,  Tourists  and  New  Immigrants 

In  Comfortable  Hotel  surroundings  at  the 
Green  Beach  Hotel.  Sports  facilities,  swimming  pool,  beach 


A joint  learning  experience  for  you,  your  family, 
your  children  and  your  friends. 


Thirty-two  brightly  coloured 
- album-sized  pages  chock-full 
of  information  about  the 
wonderful  world  of  Jewish 
numbers.  A unique  juvenile 
picture  book  for  ages  4-8. 
Hardcover.  IS  1738  ■ 


k 


A journey  through  the 
Jewish  year,  with  traditional 
and  Biblical  tales  illustrating 
the  month -by-month  Jewish 
calendar.  Illustrated  in 
colour,  hardcover.  IS  1738 


For:  * Civil  Servants  * Holders  of  Senior  Positions  * Directors  of 
Public  and  Private  Companies  * Doctors  and  other  Professionals 
* Members  of  Kibbutzim  and  Mosbavim  * Labour  Unions  * The 
General  Public  ■ 

programme:  Correct  spelling:  reading  of  newspapers:  grammar:  styling: 
improvement  of  written  and  oral  expression:  chapters  of  the  Bible  and 
Hebrew  Literature.  Students  will  be  given  Individual  tuition  by  the  teaching 
staff  when  necessary. 


Upcoming 
opening  dates: 


May  21,  1384 
June  25,  1884 
July  24,  1984 


THE  ISRAEL 
CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA 

Subscription  Concert 
No.  8 — Potpourri 

Musical  Medley 

Arrangements  Boris  Berman 

Rare  Romantic  Music 

Ccnd-jctor  Meir  Weiss! 
SoloATs 

Mire  Zafcai  — alto 
Michael  Wwilraub  — iiu*e 
Emmanuel  Gruber  — ce'.'.o 
Boris  Berman  — £i ana 

Works  by  Weber,  Wolf.  Laewe. 

Tel  Aviv  Museum 
Wednesday.  May  16.  1984. 
x 8.30  p.m. 

653  ***?»-* «■“ 


Civil  Servants:  apply  directly  to  Ulpan  Akiva  or  to  Education  Officer 
in  your  office. 

Residents  of  Netanya  and  vicinity  accepted  as  external  students. 
Reductions  granted  in  special  cases. 


t To  ulpan  Akiva,  F.0.B-  298,  42  102  Netanya.  Israel.  ITei.  053-52312  3) 

a 

• or.  Department  of  Education  end  Culture.  World  Zionist  Organization.  S I 5 

• Park  A.-enue.  New  York.  N Y 10022,  II.SJL  ITeL  752-0600 ext.  385-61 

• Please  send  me  {free  of  charge)  your  detailed  brochure. 

I Name J — Address. 


Dan  Cinema 

proudly  presents 

ERIC  BUKDON 

formerly' of  "Animals"  and  "War" 

and  his  hand 

May  29, 1984;  May  31, 1984;  June  2, 1984 
Dan  Cinema,  61  Hayarkon  St.,  Tel  Aviv. 
Tickets  now  bn  salel  TeL  660222. 


What  exciting  surprises  does 
Savta  Simcha  have  in  her 
bursting  Shahbos  bag? 
Adventure,  excitement,  and. 
inevitably,  a - generous 
amount,  of  simcha  and 
mitzvos.  Hardcover.  84 
pages,  fully  illustrated  in 
beautiful  colour.  18  1738 


That  marvellous  old  lady 
from  Jerusalem  is  back  with 
another  tale!  At  home  in  tha 
little  stone  house  on  Rimon 
Road.  Savta  Simcha  flies 
non-stop  through  96  pages 
of  wpnderful  adventures. 
FuHy  ffiustrated  in  colour. 
IS  1986 


M 
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To:  Books,  'Hie.  Jerusalem  Post.  P.O.B.  81,  Jerusalem  91000 

Please  send  me  the  books  indicated- below,  for  which  I enclose  a 
cheque.  • "/  J 

□ Savta  Simcha  and  the  Incredible  Shabbos  Bag  IS  1738  ( 

- Savta  Simcha  and  the  Cinnamon  Tree;.  • IS  1956; 

□ Who  Knows  One?  ' - - . ■ - IS  1738 

□ FoJlowthe  Moon  . . IS  1738 

Prices  include  VAT  ..  ' ' ■ • 

• and  postage  ’ • - TOTAL  ENCLOSED  ' «■ 



address  U...... 

CITY I 

Prices  vatid_u ntil : May  31.  1984.' 


